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Atter a drawing by Hedley Fitton 


The keep and drawbridge, Hever Castle. 
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HEVER RESTORED. 


WitH A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY HEDLEY 


NE brilliant morning in the early 
autumn of last year 1 found my- 
self in the leafy lanes leading to 

Hever, where during the last two or three 
years various works have been in progress, 
so considerable in their scope that many 
hundreds of men—quite an army, indeed 
—were engaged upon them. I was anxious 
to see the changes that had been made, 
of which many rumours had found their 
way into the newspapers, but for the 
moment | confess I had forgotten all 
about them, and was contrasting the roar 
and smoke of the London I had left some 
thirty miles behind me but a short hour 
ago, with the valleys, the blue wooded 
hills which bounded the horizon, the 
delicious fragrance rising like incense 
from the earth, and was filled with envy 
for those who, whether rich or poor, had 
their homes in so lovely a scene. 

At this point in my reflections I turned 
into the high road toadmire such a quaint 
cottage as I had imagined, evidently of 
venerable age, which with a forge, and a 
post-office, and an inn, composed the 
village, for Hever is strangely remote 
from the traffic of men, and can, I suppose, 
have changed but little since the far-off 
times when Sir ‘Thomas Boleyn, Earl of 
Wiltshire, was lord of the manor. A short 
climb brought me to the church on the 
hilltop, whose shingled spire tapering 
gracefully to the sky is a landmark for 
miles around, and before me stretched a 
great landscape, bounded always by the 
gently swelling hills of the Kentish Weald, 
whilst immediately below the towers of 
the Castle could just be discerned. After 
admiring the fair scene for a few minutes 
I began to descend the high road, noting 
as I went young plantations springing up 
on the sunlit slopes which lead down to 
the Castle, drives in course of construction, 
meandering walks, new turf, flower-beds, 
and many other signs of a new life. At 
the foot of the hill I came to as charming 
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a little bridge in the tender Tudor style 
as ever crossed a stream, whose arches 
were reflected in the waters of the sluggish 
Eden. A mason was fashioning some 
rockwork about one of its piers, and from 
him I learnt that I was on the new road 
which had taken the place of another that 
ran under the Castle walls, and by crossing 
the garden which has thus been added to 
the estate I was able to reach my destina- 
tion, and before me was the daintiest of 
castles, a castle in miniature, a castle-ette, 
of the feminine gender—at least, so it 
seemed to me as I saw it that morning, 
its walls shining in the warm sun, the 
waters in its moat reflecting the blue sky, 
their surface ruffled into a thousand wave- 
lets by the soft wind. 

Yet Hever has suffered many vicissitudes. 
I know nothing more likely to stimulate 
an interest in historical studies than a 
sight of time-stained records, inscribed in 
quaint letters, and heavy with wax seals, 
on which are engrossed in exact legal 
terms the story of an ancient manor house, 
for Hever was never much more than 
that, although it is embattled and moated 
and possesses all the stern features of 
what we call a castle. From such a folio 
of documents the story of the owners of 
Hever may very accurately be learnt, 
strange though it may sound to our 
hurrying generation, whose houses are 
built but for a few years, and are almost 
literally here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Hever has fresh charms for me when I 
learn that that great humourist, Sir John 
Falstaff, once lived in it; a new glamour 
is cast over medieval times when I 
hear that one of the Scropes who 
owned Hever sold it for 500 marks to 
take him gallantly to the French wars. 
It is enough for our purpose to know 
that the greater portion of the Castle as 
we see it now was built during the fifteenth 
century, but William de Hever lived on 
its site in the reign of King John, and it 
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4 THE PALL 
is believed that fragments of those remote 
periods are embedded in the structure 
upon which we look to-day. Sir Geoffrey 
Boleyn, mercer and Lord Mayor of 
London, seeking for a mansion, purchased 
it from the Lords of Cobham ; the family 
grew in dignities and estate, and in the 
natural course of time it was represented 
by Sir Thomas, the father of the lovely 
Anne by the sister of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Those were the days of its 
glory, when its name was familiar to every 
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shovels and hoes were piled in the ancient 
guard-house, whose corn and potatoes lay 
stacked in the chambers that were 
haunted by so many memories. From 
this ignoble estate Hever was rescued by 
one who, after removing all traces of the 
farm and effecting various transformations 
of his own, parted with it in his turn. 
Many problems at once faced its new 
owner. He had been attracted by its 
associations, which would easily fascinate 
one who felt warmly about the past 
Sab, 
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A somewhat rough copy of the Anne Boleyn (Marchioness of Pembroke's) coat-of arms, on the 


Roll of the Heralds’ 
Notice the pen-and-ink erasure, stated to have been made by King 


College. 


Henry VIII. himself, after the execution 


of Anne Boleyn. 


ear, when the goings and comings of 
Henry were on every tongue, 

So we tread on historic ground, which 
captivates the imagination. But Hever 
soon faded out of men’s short memories, 
and was forgotten by all but the very few 
who were immediately interested in it. 


New men came and went their way, each 
making his little change, within and 


without ; and so time sped on, until we 
find it in our own day in the possession 
of humble farmers whose ducks and 
geese swam in the old moat, whose 
kitchens were the once proud Hall, whose 
bacons and hams hung seasoning from 
the ancient beams, whose spades and 


history of the world, and the precious 
relics that have survived the ravages of 
time, of the fire and the sword. But he 
wished to live in comfort in his medizeval 
stronghold, having no desire to call up 
from the past the phantoms of the Plague, 
the Black Death, or the Sweating Sickness, 
and other deadly dwellers in the castle 
of the Middle Ages. Again, he naturally 
wished to entertain his friends, but to 
house them in his Castle would necessi- 
tate the most radical changes in the very 
chambers he was bent on_ preserving 
intact, and so it was that to meet these 
difficulties the work that is now coming 
to an end was set on foot. Begging the 











The courtyard. 
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reader to bear these circumstances in 
mind, I will now ask him to accompany 
me ona tour round the new Hever, and 
imagine that he is standing on the draw- 
bridge, of the stout old English oak, 
which wears so medizval and formidable 
an aspect with its hanging chains and 
other apparatus I am not antiquarian 
enough to name, that I confess I assumed 
it to be centuries old. My guide, how- 
ever, told me that it was newly made, 
and had taken the place of a bridge of 
brick used in the utilitarian epoch, which 
had itself replaced the old drawbridge, 
whose remains are still to be seen. I now 
paused for a few minutes to admire the 
grey keep which soared above me, and 
forms the front of the Castle, every 
crevice of which can now be seen, for the 
hoary stones have been stripped of the 
ivy which hid them from view and had 


done much to destroy the fabric. It has 
gone from Hever, which now _ bares 


itself bravely to the skies, and allows us 
to admire its fair proportions, its great 
strength, never overpowering us as many 
castles do, repelling by their barbaric 
rudeness, by their vast extent. ‘To me, 
at least, the sternest feature of the Castle 
seemed to be the grim portcullis, an oak 
grating at rest in its time-worn grooves, 
something like a harrow, studded with 
rusty bolts, through which the warder 
would parley with the strangers across 
the moat. I fingered it with some rever- 
ence, for I knew that it had often been 
raised for Henry, the gay and gallant 
wooer, then one of the handsomest men 
in Europe, and in the heyday of his life, 
for poor Anne Boleyn, for the proud 
Cardinal Wolsey, for his friend Campeggio, 
busy on the Pope’s behalf with the 
divorce, for the timid Cranmer, and hosts 
of famous ladies and courtiers. 

The gates, bleached a ghostly grey by 
the winds and rains of centuries and 
studded with rusty iron bolts, were open, 
and I passed under the arch. ‘The whole 
keep was now above my head, and for 
the first time I was sensible of the massive 
masonry of those ancient builders, for on 
either side of me were small dungeon-like 
chambers in the thickness of the walls, 
one leading to the battlements by some 
furtive staircase, and the others used for 
the various contrivances governing the 
defences. A second portcullis guarded 
the end of the arch, but it hung high up 
in its grooves, and stepping down into the 
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beautiful little courtyard, I was at once 
conscious of the tranquillity which is 
breathed by these old Tudor buildings, the 
leaded windows, framed by the oak beams 
and plaster of the walls, the sloping roofs, 
the quaint gables, the twisted chimneys, 
the tiled paving, all blending into one 
serenely harmonious whole, for Time, that 
kindly artist, has already laid his hues and 
wrinkles on stone and oak and brick work, 
which here and there have replaced the old. 

Two figures in the armour of the Tudor 
period with pikes in hand stood guard 
over the open door at the end of the 
court, and at once attuned one to the 
proper mood for sympathetic exploration, 
Passing into a corridor furnished with 
cabinets, coffers, settles, noble chairs, and 
many a precious specimen of the artificer’s 
skill and taste, a few steps took me to the 
entrance hall, a lovely chamber, with a 
great fireplace of Vernoa marble, and 
panelled from floor to ceiling with the 
choicest examples of Italian walnut. I 
ascended the stairs, and, leaning over one 
of the arches of the exquisite screen which 
encloses the staircase, observed to my 
guide that it must have been no easy task 
to obtain such a quantity of this beautiful 
wood. Pointing to some richly carved 
columns which divided the entrance hall 
from the passage leading to the door, he 
told me the history of the log they had 
sprung from, as an illustration of the 
adventures that even a piece of timber 
may have. .In the year A.D. 1747 a 
magnificent walnut-tree was the pride of 
a certain wood on the estate of Count 
Louis Salome, at Isola in the province of 
Caserta. It had first no doubt sprung 
from the earth about the time when 
Henry VIII. was King of England, and 
being now in its prime, its noble propor- 
tions, by the fatal irony of things, attracted 
the attention and admiration of every one 
who saw it, so it was cut down and sold 
to one Jean Baptiste Cena for a winepress, 
The event was faithfully recorded in the 
household books of the Count, which also 
noted that as there were not sufficient 
oxen to drag the tree out of the forest, 
men were employed, and that the end of 
the labour was celebrated by the killing 
of a stall-fed ox for a feast, and the 
drinking of a vast quantity of wine. Jean 
Baptiste set up his press, and for genera- 
tions the log helped to crush the grapes, 
and saw many a gay festival in honour 
of vintage time. Fire and tempest, the 
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lightning’s blast, it escaped; wars and 
revolutions left it untouched; Jean Baptiste 
was gathered to his forefathers, leaving 
the log to his daughter; his daughter 
married, and in turn bequeathed it to her 
son Jean Baptiste Cena the second, 
whose son succeeded to it, and at last 
sold it to a timber merchant passing that 
way only a year or two ago. It seems 
strange that we can thus trace the history 
of a log of wood to its birthplace as though 
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with the fabric that the Castle can almost 
defy time, the new being so dettly ad- 
justed to the old that few could detect 
one from the other. They, too, like the 
log from Isola, have had their adventures ; 
some, I know, once grew at Blickling, the 
old Norfolk mansion of the Boleyns. 
But in the gallery to which the staircase 
brought me are pieces of furniture whose 
true histories it would be even more 
entertaining to hear, and the armour, 


A corner of the great nall, showing the fireplace and the end of the minstrels’ gallery. 


it were a monarch or a famous house, but 
there are the archives, and I am glad to 
think that it has now taken so graceful a 
shape, and thus survives in a more 
brilliant sphere. Nor, indeed, does its 
history end here, for a piece of an 
ancient rapier was found embedded in 
its heart, a romantic circumstance which 
our imaginations may interpret as they 
will. 

The story haunted me throughout my 
progress, for many a noble tree has gone 
to strengthen and beautify Hever, in 
carved screens, in the panels which cover 
the walls, the ceiling, high up in the roof, 
deep down in the stone, now so interlaced 


too, could I doubt not tell many a tale, 
but alas ! 


The knights are dust 
And their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, I trust. 


The echoing gallery leads to the most 
sacred chambers of Hever, the first I 
entered being that used by Anne of 
Cleves, who had her home here for a 
time after her divorce—surely a woman 
with no feminine humours, troubled by 
no fancy or foolish sentiment, or she 
could never have dwelt here in peace of 
mind. Her plain face spoke the truth ; 
the same stolid common sense that saved 
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her from the axe allowed her to sleep in 
peace in this sombre chamber, though 
only a door divided her from the smaller 
room which was still warm with the 
presence of Anne Boleyn. This room 
is full as melancholy as the other, with 
that aspect which only age can give, per- 


the iron and brass beds of Birmingham 
to shame. I came next to the square 
chamber where Henry VIII. slept 


during his many visits to Sir Thomas: 


Boleyn’s Castle, whose contents even so 
luxurious a monarch would have admired 
were he permitted to return to earth. I 





The roof and gables of the guest-houses, with the Castle in the background, 


haps aided by the old oak bed whose 
head stands against the panelled wall. It 
is a choice example of Tudor furniture, 
rather suggestive of gloomy dreams to be 
sure, of the lurking assassin, of the superin- 
cumbent tombstone, but withal possessing 
such an air of dignity and estate as makes 
us blush for our modern fashions, and puts 


fear I tried the patience of my guide 
sorely, so long did I linger over the four- 
post bed, beside which that in the other 
room seemed but a bantling, so inferior 
was it in size, magnificence, and elabora- 
tion, and in the manifold richness of its 
carving. Facing it stood a throne-like 
chair, whose spell was even more potent, 
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once sacred, I do not doubt, to a race of 
proud ecclesiastics, with the lion of St. 
Mark sculptured on each arm, its various 
portions highly embellished by the arti- 
ficer, who had even filled in the graining 
of the wood with streaks of gold. Vast 
cathedrals it suggested, the swelling of 
organs, the odour of incense, the splendid 
robes of the Catholic Church, the Papal 
Bull ; and yet, though it has travelled far 
from its ancient resting-place, its presence 
in the chamber of so great a sinner as 
Henry VIII., of so fierce an enemy of 
the Mother Church, is surely not wanting 
in propriety. 

I was led by winding stone stairs in 
the thickness of the outer wall to the 
famous Long Gallery in which Henry 
and Anne paced and whispered ; here 
is their trysting-place by the beautiful old 
oriel window, on which are emblazoned 
the ‘Tudor arms in painted glass ; from 
here, too, they say it was that Anne 
watched for Henry’s appearance on the 
hill-top. ‘lo-day the gallery is filled with 
many remarkable objects which only an 
antiquarian would dare to describe, 
though none could fail to admire 
such a rare collection—chairs of various 
fashions, cabinets and coffers, armoires, 
spinets and harps, and many a strange 
thing whose name I do not even know. 
Wars and revolutions, the passions which 
convulse our poor humanity, death and 
misfortune, ceaseless changes, fickle 
Fortune’s seamy tricks, have dispersed them 
over the face of Europe. I never see 
these beautiful old things, on which so 
much exquisite skill and feeling have 
been lavished, without a pang to think 
of the hard fate that wrests them from 
palace and church where they have been 
so fondly tended, and casts them out into 
the troubled world without, to lie in dark 
and dusty shops or auction rooms, to be 
exposed to the public gaze, to be turned 
and twisted and scrutinised by the expert 
with cruel candour, But as I look at them 
in this sunlit gallery I feel an honest thrill 
of pleasure to think that they have at last 
found a resting-place where they will 
receive that meed of admiration which is 
their due, and be free from life’s vicissi- 
tudes, for are they not guarded now by 
two wide moats, a drawbridge, an outer 
and inner portcullis, by heart of English 
oak, and many feet of stone? I touched 
a few notes on one of the spinets, and 
their tinkling echoed sweetly down the 
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gallery, like the quavering voice of some 
old dame who had once sung like an 
angel, and still retained the magic in 
her voice. It must have been some 
very great lady for whose tapering fingers 
this instrument had been covered with 
paintings and gold and inlay. 

I had seen the most famous rooms, and 
now climbed by dark and twisting steps 
to the keep, and gazed, a little giddily at 
first, at the glorious panorama which lay 
spread before in all directions, but it was 
the assemblage of quaint roofs, gables, 
and chimneys which clustered round the 
end of the Castle that almost immediately 
attracted my attention. For a moment 
I could not believe that they had been 
built a few short months ago, they seemed 
so old and crooked, and possessed such 
individuality as though they had grown 
up one by one in various ages, as those 
old villages did which we sometimes see 
on our travels, sheltering themselves under 
the walls of the overlord. I cannot 
imagine a more natural way of providing 
guest-rooms. It is impossible to add toa 
castle ; a village street in the medieval 
style would savour of the stage ; and yet if 
the rites of hospitality were to be exercised 
at Hever, some considerable extension 
was, of course, necessary. 

Since the estate passed into the hands 
of the present owner many fantastic 
stories have found their way into print, 
whose burden was that violent hands were 
being laid upon the old grey pile. These 
roofs explained at once why such stories 
should have sprung into existence, for a 
forest of ugly scaffold-poles must have 
hidden the Castle from view for many a 
long month ; and again, the Castle within 
must have echoed with the din of hammer, 
the chip of the mason’s chisel, the creaking 
of the carpenters’ saws, the murmurous 
hum of labour busy on a remarkable piece 
of restoration. Only an anchorite would 
dream of living in a medizeval castle 
without taking some such measure. It 
is all very well for a Scott or a Dumas to 
hide from us by their vivid pens the 
ugliness of the rugged masonry, to stifle 
the rank odour rising from the rush-strewn 
floor, to quell the winds that rush 
in through loopholes and howl down 
cavernous chimneys, nay, even to disguise 
the revels in the banqueting-hall, but the 
magic spell soon loses its power, and we 
regard the old times and ancient manners 
with qualified regret, much as we pretend 
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The new kitchen court at the back of the guest-houses. 
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to look askance at modern luxuries and 


conveniences. A moat cannot defend 
us from a clammy dampness, coating 
even the inner walls and floor with a 


mysterious growth where lurks a host of 
ills which prey on man. So modern 
wit steps in, and Hever Castle now 
rests upon a lower floor of asphalte. 
Looking over the grim parapet of the 
embattled keep, I see a great lake dimpled 
by the soft breeze, warmed with glowing 
tints by the sinking sun, of graceful form 
which charms the eye, a free and open 
sheet of water which freshens the air, and 
adds a new beauty to the dark wood 
and verdant slopes. Yet a year or two 
ago this lake was but a marshland giving 
off dank mists which crept over the land- 
scape, and again 1 see how those stories 
passed from tongue to tongue, for a 
thousand men were at work upon it, great 
steam diggers moved their giant arms to 
and fro delving out the heavy soil, busy 
trains were rushing hither and thither, an 
iron township had actually sprung up, and 
the fair scene upon which I am now gazing 
resembled some miners’ town in the wilds 
of a new land. Nor is a lake a new 
feature of Hever, for the engineers dis- 
covered traces of one, possibly prehistoric, 
in making their foundations. Ona neigh- 
bouring hill I see some red roofs peeping 
through the tree-tops: that is the new 
farm; in another direction I see a cluster 
of new buildings: these are the stables 
and power house. 

But my guide grows restive, so I leave 
my eyrie with reluctance and follow him 
down the dark stone steps again, and 
passing through the only two modern 
bed-chambers in the Castle, dived into 
a passage in the thickness of the wall. 
We were now in the keep, but we traversed 
so many secret passages that I cannot say 
exactly how we got into the guard-room, 
grim enough without the suits of armour, 
the daggers, axes, pistolets and cannon 
guns which occupy it now to remind us of 
its real use. ‘They have laid open a secret 
hiding-place here, made in the thickness 
of the wall, in whose recesses were found 
naught but a few bones and dust which 
had once been the leathery wings of some 
poor bat, and a portion of a page of an old 
manuscript which has since proved to be 
a fragment of a late thirteenth century 
MS. of the Astoria Scholastica or Bible 
History of Petrus Canestor, containing 
some chapters of the Book of Kings, 
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Thence I passed into the Council 
Chamber, another room almost as grim, 
and then followed my guide once more 
down the winding steps into the Court. 
We entered the Castle once more, and 
I visited the library and study, both lined 
with bookcases of sabicu of a soft golden 
brown hue, and hard as ebony, fitted 
with secret doors, and with many a 
device for hiding such machinery as joints 
and hinges, remarkable as examples of 
the finest modern cabinet-making, and 
for the carving of flowers, birds, leaves 
that enriches friezes, cornices, pilasters, 
doors, and mantelpieces. But even these 
specimens of modern craftsmanship pale 
before the Minstrel Gallery in the great 
dining-hall, whose surface has been literally 
covered with the most beautiful network 
by the sculptors in wood. Wherever the 
eye turned it fell upon some object which 
illustrated the devoted care which has been 
bestowed on the most minute details of 
the Hall. No plane has been allowed to 
touch the panels of wall or ceiling, but 
only the adze, as you may see by glancing 
at their surface ; whilst the long table, the 
buffet, the tapestry, the coffers, the chairs, 
the armour, the heraldic emblazonments 
in the lofty windows, are eloquent of the 
period when Hever was in its glory. 
Thence I passed into the drawing-room, 
lined with oak, in which is inlaid black 
bog oak, lance-wood, and holly ; thence 
to the dainty boudoir, and so to a high 
door at the end of the entrance hall, which 
led to a corridor. I was puzzled for a 
moment to know whither I could be going 
when I saw the reflection of water quivering 
on the wall. We were crossing the moat, 
and this was the way to the guest-chambers 
whose roofs I had seen from the keep. I 
was surprised at their extent and at the 
ingenious devices by which they were 
connected into one great house, but I 
had only a moment left to look into the 
library and a charming Tudor hall in 
miniature, which is for the billiard-players, 
for it was growing late, and I wished 
to walk to the lake before nightfall, so 
I passed into the gardens. I was now the 
better able to understand how manifold 
must have been the many problems the 
distinguished architect who has devised 
all these wonderful changes must have 
had to solve, as we walked round this 
so-called village, whose tender quaintness 
and graceful irregularity make it so fitting 
a neighbour of the medizval Castle. 
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A view of the Castle and guest-houses from the hill. 
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Already time has cast its kindly colours 
upon the new, whilst the old itself seems 
but in its youth, now that it is stripped of 
mantling ivy and its open wounds are 
healed. A bowling green, a maze, a 
rosery lie just beyond the inner moat 
and lend other pleasant features to the 
scene, and occupy the site of Anne 
Boleyn’s garden. Up yonder on the 
gentle hill-top is a row of old trees, and 
the path that runs through them is called 
Anne Boleyn’s Walk. I see the beginning 
of a wide avenue of chestnuts which some 
day may rival that famous one at Hampton 
Court. I see plantations springing up in 
all directions, and already the marshy 
meadows and the hungry land have 
assumed rich park-like robes, and over 
the greensward the deer may roam and 
browse at will. For, as in the days of 
the Hevers, there is to be a deer park 
here—nay, “Hever” itself is the old 
word for ‘‘deer park,” or, rather, a 
park for stags. Beyond is the new 
Italian Garden, to which we quickly 
make our way, for it is a most remark- 
able feature of what I may call the 
new Hever. I will ask you to imagine 
on one side a high wall of the nicest 
masonry, composed of yellowish stone, 
stretching away for an eighth of a mile, 


whose long line is broken by rounded 
pavilions and niches ; on the other, at a 
distance of some forty or fifty yards, one 
of those picturesque devices invented by 
the Italians to fend them from the burning 
rays of the Southern sunshine they call 
pergolas, being in fact a colonnade whose 
roof is composed of the branches of trees, 
and whose outer wall is almost a replica 
of the one I have described. I cannot 
imagine a more delicious retreat than this 
long cloister, some of whose bays are 
fashioned into rockeries, where cool 
fountains play, and fish swim, and plants 
scent the air. ‘The garden lies between 
these two long lines of masonry, their 
centre being occupied by a small Roman 
garden with its impluvium and _ other 
features after the classic models, whilst 
the whole ends in a beautiful Loggia, 
containing spacious pavilions, crowned 
with domes, with wide steps leading down 
to the lake, whose waves are now lapping 
gently against them as I stand there 
gazing over the wide waters. But the 
night was falling fast, the rooks were 
flying homewards, and the bell of 
Chiddingstone Church sounded hoarsely 
over the lea. It was time that I was on 
my way, unless I would be lost in the 
woodland paths. 
A VIsITOR. 





The Castle, and the bridge which connects it with the guest-houses. 








STORIES OF THE NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE.—I. 





ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO, 


. HO says the dogs in this 
blamed country is savage?” 
Black Dan waited, glowering 
drunkenly, revolver in hand, at the crowd 
in the bar. 

“Who says it?” he roared again, 
cursing. “Yur a passel o’ cowards, yu 
dassent shout ! ” 

One man’shand reached towards his hip. 
A spit of flame from Black Dan’s weapon, 
and a lifeless thing twitched on the floor. 
The Indians stared, expressionless ; then 
Tim Samson, with a sweeping throw, 
hurled his whiskey in Black Dan’s face. 
The crowd were on him as he staggered, 
and got his gun. 

The huge man stood up slowly, his face 
twisted into a frightful snarl. “’That’s 
whut yu call a fair show, is it? Yur wuss 
cowards than I thunk, cuss yu!” 

“ He’s drunk, boys, and Jake did try fer 
to draw on him, so that’s fair ‘nuff, but, by 
Jakes, we won't stand fur no cheap skate 
from Simpson a-comin’ up hyar and callin’ 
us cowards, whut!” English Jack sprang 
on a chair as he spoke. 

“No!” the crowd thundered. 

“ Well, then, let’s make the skunk take 
my team, they’re the wust I knows of hyar- 
a-bouts, bein’ part wolf ev’ry one of ’em, 
and drive to Skagway !” 

Black Dan’s eye glittered. ‘Yu das- 
sent! I'll take yur dogs clean to Yukon 
an’ back !” 

“You take that bunch to Skagway, an’ 
you kin have ’em; if you don’t get ’em 
there we'll fix you next trip!” Whispers 
passed round, “What’s Jack up to? 


Ought to ride the cuss!” ‘‘ He knows his 
biz.” 
“Now yur talkin’, Jack.” Dan’s face 


lightened.“ ’II———” 

“Hol on, hol’ on, I ain’t done yit! 
We'll give you some: grub, a pair of snow- 
shoes, but no knife nor gun,” 

Black Dan hesitated, the crowd jeered. 

**Who’s a coward now, you big bully? 
Yu kin drop a man, I’ll admit, when his 
weepon’s in his holster, but yur a-scared 
to take eight dogs to Skagway !” English 
Jack snapped his long fingers in derision. 

“Tl go,” the big man said suddenly, 
*“sposin’ hell freezes over. Gimme a drop 
0’ whiskey ter take erlong ?” 

“Shall we, boys ?” 

“Sure, an’ a good drop; he’ll need it 
with your team,” and the men roared with 
laughter ; why, Black Dan did not under- 
stand. So it was arranged. 

“They'll tear him ter bits ef he falls 
down,” Long Anderson whispered to Jack. 

“Sssh; thet’s whut I’m countin’ on,” 
the other answered ; “ we cyant shoot him 
‘cause Jake reached for his gun, but by 
the etarnel, this ’ll fix him good. I’m 
a-goin’ ter foller him so’s not ter lose my 
team ; they’ll have a good feed for once !” 
English Jack chuckled. “Lend me yur 
outfit, Andy ?” 

“Cert! Jiminy blazes, but yu’ve got a 
imagination !” Dirty Dick, the Lartender, 
furnished the whiskey ; he shook his head 
solemnly as he did so, but it was no affair 
ofhis. ‘The gang tramped out to see Black 
Dan start. 

The afternoon was cold, freezing with 
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bitter sting, and the wind howled mourn- 
fully across the wild country. ‘The skies 
were low and drear; the clouds moving 
with imperceptible slide. ‘lo the right, 
mountains loomed gray-dark and_ hazy, 
reaching beyond the foot-hills in vanishing 
heights. ‘The lonely wind came in nasty 
gusts, whirling the snow in biting masses. 
In the stables dogs howled sadly; one 
yelping, the others taking up the weird 
cadence. English Jack brought out his 
team; eight ugly brutes with drooling 
mouths and wolf-like coats. ‘They snapped 
and bit at him as he curled the long whip 
about their heads. 

“Get in there, Swift!” The leader 
showed his teeth and took his place before 
the team. Jack slung the last straps over 
them, then fastened the light sledge. ‘The 
food, a small blanket, and the whiskey 
were all tied down. 

“Now then, Dan, come on ef yur not 
afeared!” All this time the man had been 
watching, liquor courage in his heart; he 
grabbed the whip, “ Psh-sht! Marrse !” 
and away. 

The crowd gazed after him, out of sight 
on the plains, going like mad. 

“He'll get there, Jack, by George he 
will !” 

“Don’t you fuss yourseif ’bout it ; he'll 
git skeared purty soon, and then e 
They all went back to the bar. 

English Jack tooka drink. “T’ll start in 
an hour or so, catch him ’bout on Crooked 
Plains.” 

“Them fools,” Black Dan muttered as 
the dogs coursed on, ‘‘a-thinkin’ I cyant 
run this hyar team ter Skagway! I'll git 
my crowd thar, come back, wait fur night 
and wipe out the hull shebang!” He sat 
comfortably on the sledge, its whirring 
sound lulling him almost to sleep. ‘hen 
the snow began to fall as he climbed into 
the uplands. Straight and damp the flakes 
came, clinging to his face, coating his 
clothes with prismatic myriads. ‘The north 
wind blew mercilessly, and the dogs whined 
as they sped on. Deeper and deeper the 
layers of white became until the team could 
pull no more, even though the man lashed 
them hard, bringing away bits of fur at 
every stroke. 

“ Marse, curse you; Marse, go on!” ‘The 
softness reached the bottom of the sledge, 
impeded its way heavily, and the eight 
stopped, gasping in loud pantings, audible 
above the weird whistlings of the storm. 
Black Dan got off the sledge and put 





on the snowshoes; tied a bit of rope to 
the runners. ‘“Ah-hai, Marse!” ‘The 
brutes struggled on. 

‘*T’ll show them cusses back thar,” he 
swore. On and on till the snow was more 
firm on the hills. The whiskey began to 
lose its effect, and he remembered all that 
he had ever heard of “wolf” teams. 
Strangely a fear grew within him, like a 
stream that swept him along, powerless, 
and he watched the dogs furtively. 

No sign yet. They plodded ahead sul- 
lenly, heads low, tongues stregming. He 
pulled out the flask and took a drink. 
“That’s better,” he whispered, as the hot 
liquid ran downhis throat. ‘‘Hai-a, Marse!” 
The animals pulled away sluggishly. 
‘Thicker and thicker came the snow, dead- 
ening the click of his snowshoes as he 
strode, clogging his way. He took an- 
other drink soon, and the way seemed easy, 
the world a glorious thing, success within 
his grasp. ‘Tl bust that crowd!” he 
muttered. 

Drink after drink, hour after hour was 
passed, till the bottle was empty. ‘‘ Hell!” 
he threw it away. The whip thong was 
red with blood from the vicious blows. All 
night he kept on, the alcohol stirring his 
blood, urging his mind to false action, 
forcing his muscles to work. Daylight 
found him over the hills, heading for the 
Crooked Plains and keeping his course 
fairly well for Skagway ; the dogs bleeding 
at every step, snarling at every curl of the 
whip, snapping at each other in their dis- 
tress. Little by little the fumes wore away, 
and the hints, whisperings, of they savagery 
of the ‘*‘ wolf” teams came to him stronger 
than before. 

“'They’re a-lookin’ at me now !”” he said 
uneasily as Swift, the shaggy leader, 
turned his dripping jaws toward him from 
time to time. Still the team kept on 
obediently, and the snow softness grew 
into a crust as he came down toward ‘Taku 
River. He tried to sit on the sledge, but 
his weight was just enough to force the 
runners through, and the dogs would stop, 
eyeing him. He had to walk. The whis- 
key was past stimulation; he felt no 
hunger, the team did ; their pulls became 
weaker and weaker, then they stopped 
again. 

“* They’re a-watchin’ me !” he grumbled, 
and tried to beat them into movement, 
No use. At each whine of the lash and 
snap of its tip they huddled closer to- 
gether and growled. As it was hopeless to 
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“*Thar, yu cowards, ye dassent touch me! I'll rest awhile, and git ye into Skagway yit.’” 
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attempt more, Black Dan got some food 
and squatted on the snow. Swift came 
forward with sneaking step, eyes aflame. 
“God!” the man screamed, leaping to his 
feet ; he lashed the brute; it retreated, 
mane stiff, fangs showing. He had to eat 
standing, the dogs watching him the while 
with starving eyes; then he tossed them 
the remains, and they fought for it, 
tangling the harness. When Black Dan 
was ready he tried to undo the mess ; 
Swift foamed and crouched when he ap- 
proached. 

“There—I ain’t afeard!” But there 
was a quaver in the tones. By dint of 
kicks and beatings he got the harness 
straight. He slipped as he started. 

“No fallin’ down!” The whispered 
words of a friendly Indian as he left the 
night before forced themselves on him, 
grew in his ears till the very wind seemed 
to shriek them. Was it his fancy, or did 
the dogs keep their eyes on him continu- 
ally? Did they wait for him to fall ? 

“T ain’t a-goin’ ter fall,’ he shouted in 
answer to his thoughts and lashed away. 

Then the sun burst forth, dazzling his 
eyes with its violent glare. Spots of blue 
appeared between the rifts in the snow 
clouds and the wind came less harshly. 
“My God, fur some whisky!” Dan 
whimpered as he felt the current of fear 
sweeping, sweeping him on, his body and 
mind too tired to resist. Again he at- 
tempted to sit down ; Swift turned each 
time ; the seven others waited, watching. 
‘The man now was the one to struggle, and 
the fight was hard against nature, against 
the fear that was slowly maddening him. 

“T killed Jake, my fust mu’der!” he 
whispered again and again ; the dogs swung 
their heads studying him, almost as though 
they were wondering how much longer he 
would last, so it seemed to Dan. 

“No fallin’ down!” ‘The words seared 
his mind, crazed him by their suggestion. 
Hour after hour he stuck to it, picking 
each step with assiduous care, The face 
of the man he had killed, with the shadow 
of agony on it, stood before him often and 
frightened him still more. 

“No fallin’ down!” Yet he began to 
slip and totter on his snowshoes. ‘“ Curse 
the luck,” he mumbled, “‘cyant I stand 
up?” Ha! he almost fell. ‘The dogs saw 
and turned. ‘“ Marse!” as he recovered 
himself; the whip sang again and again 
in the bitter air. 
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“T’ll show yu!” Then he swore till 
his voice was gone. His powerlessness 
struck him like a blow. ‘The team seemed 
to realise and hesitated in their traces, 
Often now he slipped, caught the toes of 
the shoes, and stumbled badly. ‘The 
harder he tried the worse he became. 
Night grew slowly, darkening the distances, 
hiding the long plains in misty gloom, 
Tears in his eyes, the man crawled along, 
the dogs barely moving. ‘ ‘That’s it,” as 
he fell on one knee. “No, by Heaven, 
not yet!” as he picked himself up. Swift 
saw, but kept on when the thong cut a 
bit of fur from him, At last Black Dan 
knew that he could do no more. One 
final attempt to lie down, but the team 
crowded as close as they dared, snarling. 
He went on a few paces, ‘The whip, 
my whip!” he groaned. In his fear he 
had lost it, and dared not turn his back 
to the dogs. Overhead the cold, glittering 
stars of a midwinter night shone strangely 
far away, twinkling with eerie effect. ‘he 
wind had gone; everything was silent, 
save for the panting of the dogs and 
the liquid lap-lap of their tongues. ‘lhe 
man’s knees refused to carry his huge 
bulk. 

‘*No fallin’ down!” He saw the words 
in letters of fire, and understood their full 
meaning as the brutes sat about him, 
waiting —waiting. 

“If I fall, they'll tear me ter bits,” he 
whispered; then, “Shan’t do it, s’ help 
me !” 

Wearily, slowly, he undid the knots in 
the rope that fastened the blanket to the 
sledge, wrangled off the harness, lifted 
the long thing, and by dint of many 
poundings drove it into the snow, not 
very far, because he was weak, but far 
enough for his purpose. The dogs edged 
closer in a half circle; he kicked at 
them. With his back to the support, he 
managed to lash himself securely, so 
that when he relaxed, the upright sledge 
held him. 

“Thar, yu cowards, ye dassent touch 
me! I'll rest awhile, and git ye into 
Skagway yit!” Then all was still. The 
night became freezing cold at the approach 
of dawn. A drowsiness came over Dan. 
“This is great!” he stuttered, feeling 
himself warm and comfortable. His head 
sank on his chest and he was quiet, the 
team still waiting. 


They did not know, 
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THE DOME OF ST, PAUL'S, FROM PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Paternoster Row is a tiny street of less than seventy houses, yet it contains fifty 
different publishers, and fifty other firms whose interests lie in Book-land. One of 
its tiny outlets on the southern side is Cannon (too often misspe ‘led Canon) Alley, 
and this view of ours gives its full extent, from Messrs. Bagster’s premises to the 
northern porch of the Cathedral. 




















The Bible and Crown, 


the oldest publishing sign in London. 





It was the trading emblem of the Rivingtons, and is now in the possession of their successors, 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE MAKERS OF BOOKS. 
I—UNDER THE SHADOW OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Books have a romance of their own in which the layman its entirely un- 


versed. 


Their material production alone has created and maintained a number 


of widely different industries, and there are publishing firms in our midst 
that have flourished for over a century and a half and are growing still. 


In a brief series we propose to say something of their energy and achievements ; 
to give a few authentic anecdotes of famous authors in relation to their 


publishers ; 


and to show that firms of standing like Longmans and Murray 


and Macmillan are among the best influences in modern literature and 


commerce. 
HE STREET 


HAT trite remark of Solomon’s 
about the making of many books 
shows pretty clearly that he was 

neither publisher nor reviewer. If he 
had been one or the other he would have 
imported the personal view, instead of 
leaving it a bald and oracular statement 
of fact. At least, if it was not fact in those 
days, we have made it fact in the process 
of years. Nobody wants to be patronis- 
ing, but this reticence on Solomon’s part, 
in view of so many rivals, ought rather, 
as the phrase goes, “‘to enhance his re- 
putation as an author.” Reticence, as it 


happens, is just the virtue for which he 
has never been given sufficient credit. 
One might go further and say that if his 
late Majesty had been as diffuse in his 
published work as he was in his domestic 
by force of ex- 


relations, the result, 





OF THE “OUR FATHER.” 


ample, would have made a deal of differ- 
ence to “the Trade.” Now the trade 
of publishing has quite as many trials as 
it can cope with, and this point of un- 
restricted output is not the least. Another 
sententious person, Mr. Gladstone, pro- 
phesied once in a cheerful moment that 
the day would come when we might 
be crowded off this island and pushed 
into the circumambient seas by the sheer 
accumulation of printed matter. From 
that moist unpleasant fate we are preserved 
by the mysterious dispensation already 
mentioned as “the Trade.” Its strong- 
hold, so far as concerns the English 
tongue, is the district that rests—or 
ought to rest, and never does—under 
the shadow and benediction of St. Paul’s. 
And the heart and nucleus of this same 
region is the narrow alley that our forbears 
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christened in their piety the Street of the 
“ Our Father.” 

Something more than the same ancestral 
piety dictated the feudal practice that men 
who had wares to ply and roofs to cover 
them always congregated in or round 
some notable church. Caxton, for in- 
stance, set up his press in a waste chapel 
of Westminster Abbey, and though this 
‘ benefit of clergy” was not all benefit by 
any means, it served the printer’s turn. 
To this day his vocabulary is full of 
rubrical terms, as well as others of another 
sort. It was in much the same feudal 
way that the men of law gathered under 
the lee of the Temple, though a layman 
may be allowed the 
suggestion that in 
their case, perhaps, 
there was more need 
for having “ the cloth ” 
at hand to adjust the 
balance between foren- 
sic zeal and_ private 
conscience. In_ this 
way the lawyers neigh- 
boured virtue, though 
they had it not. It 
does not matter now ; 
they have drifted west, 
and other crafts along 
with them, But it is 
the publishers who 
have stood their 
ground the longest. 
To this day innumer- 
able title-pages bear 
street-names with a 
pious savour like 
Creed Lane, Amen 
Corner, Ave Maria 
Lane, and Paternoster 
Row. No wonder one of the oldest 
printing houses bore so long the sign of 
the Bible and Crown which heads these 
words. It was the emblem of the firm 
of Rivington, which from being the senior 
house in the trade, came to be merged 
a generation ago in another firm only a 
few years its junior, as we shall soon 
proceed to show. 

There were giants before Agamemnon, 
and publishers before Rivington—men 
like Caxton aforesaid, and Byrde the 
music-printer, and Grafton, who first 
printed the Common Prayer. ‘The syste- 
matic entry of copies began at Stationers’ 
Hall in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and to this day it keeps its 





Thomas Longman the Fourth (1804—1879). 


‘This Longman was father of two of the present 
partners of the name, and the ‘‘ Dear Tom” of 
Tom Moore's letters. 


registry open, so that five statutory 
copies of every book may be entered 
up, and distributed thereafter to the 
sritish Museum and the Universities. 
The rule used to be eleven copies, and 
thereby hangs a tale which is too long 
and intricate to be related here. It 
was Bodley of Oxford, to whom all honour, 
who beguiled the booksellers into this 
free grant, and the free grant was frozen 
into an obligation by the Licensing 
Act of 1663. The Universities have 
repaid this benevolence by starting presses 
for themselves, and this was the first cut 
into that Utopian profit of 800 per cent. 
which has been bruited about so much 
of late. Another was 
the forced toll of five 
shillings which the 
Stationers’ Company 
charged you for calling 
your book your own ; 
another was the in- 
fliction of fines for 
infringing on mono- 
polies. One heroic 
soul, an_ eighteenth- 
century printer named 
Carnan, used to carry, 
they say, a clean shirt 
in his capacious 
pocket, so that when- 
ever he was carried 
at short notice off to 
Newgate he might 
still preserve, as_ it 
were, the dramatic 
unities. And by the 
time he had escaped 
the clutches of the 
law, he was lucky if 
it had left him even 
his shirt, or so much as a pocket to 
contain it, 

Famous publishers were legion. There 
was Tonson, who kept his carriage and 
took over “ Paradise Lost” from Simmons ; 
Lintot, who stopped the critics’ mouths 
with beef and pudding; and Samuel 
Richardson, who wrote himself, and con- 
stituted a sort of prolix prototype of 
Martin Tupper. But to light on names 
which bear directly on the book-firms of 
to-day one has to come to Charles Riving- 
ton, founder of the firm aforesaid, who 
came to town from Chesterfield, gained 
the freedom of the City, and set up busi- 
ness for himself in 1711. It was he, in 
fact, who persuaded Richardson to write 


“Pamela”; but his own province was 
theology, and this it remained for a century 
and a half. Rivingtons were famous for 
publishing Cruden’s ‘‘ Concordance,” and 
a century later those “Tracts for the 


’ 


Times ” which culminated in the Oxford 
Movement. There is a busy veteran 
still in Paternoster Row (a very Herodotus 
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tarian was staying with Dean Church at the 
time, and it is only a stone’s throw from 
the Deanery of St. Paul’s to the heart 
of Paternoster Row. The contrast be- 
tween placid scholarship and the roaring 
bustle of ‘ Paper Lane” must have jarred 
on Newman’s nerves, for he made his call 
a brief one and never came again 








The Copyright Registry, Stationers’ Hall. 


At one time copyright for a new publication was only to be obtained by handing it across the counter in the 
basement office to the left, and paying a fee of five shillings But the practice has fallen into disuse, and ‘now 
it is doubtful whether more than five books in a thousand are “‘ Entered at Stationers’ Hall.” 


of bibliography) who remembers Dr. 
Newman venturing timidly up the steps 
and asking for the head of the firm. 
Newman’s name had less magic in it 
then, but that spare, unearthly and ironic 
visage never faded from the memory 
of any who beheld it. The great Trac- 





It is not surprising that a firm like 
Rivingtons should last a century and a 
half, but what strange mutations had 
filled the interim! England and America 
had risen and sundered, the old régime 
of France had gone, and Napoleon after 
it, a confederate Germany had _ arisen 
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out of the ashes 


lished a few books 





et the  iMoly 
Roman Empire, 
steam had come 
and cut highways 
across land and 
sea, privilege and 
the Stamp Act 
had disappeared, 
and Paternoster 
Row had = sur- 
vived alternate 
and innumerable 
coats of paint and 
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BOOKS, Bound and in Quires 

Stock of Mrs. Hizalerb Harris deceafed ; 

A, Will be Sold by peliogse ve Bookfellexs only : 

ne % ». The Bear, in 9 Mary-Lane ; 

7 nic the Eleventh SF this Taftane Decemd, 1704. 


under the imprint 
of Osborne & 
Longman, and 
the death of the 
older man _ left 
the house of 
Longman to be- 
gin business on 
its own account 
and flourish to 
this day. But 
Thomas _ Long- 
man was only 
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vious publisher, 
for on those same 








every gnarl and 
knobble_ in _ its 
shape. As _ late 
as the year of 
Queen V ictoria’s accession, the Row was 
a twisting narrow alley with a cobbled 
causeway and _ infinitesimal pavements 
punctuated with iron stumps, That was 
not the day of large-paper editions in 
the way of City streets. The house- 
fronts were flat as a kitchen table, the 
windows chequer-paned affairs with rackety 
old-fashioned shutters, and half the 
premises were given up to chandlery and 
soap-boiling. These avocations, which 
made the days unbearable and the nights 
Arabian, depended on the adjoining con- 
geries of slaughter-sheds and meat-shops, 
which were by-and-by to emigrate north- 
ward across Newgate Street and swell into 
the giant shambles of Smithfield Market. 

When the eighteenth century dawned 
there was a bookseller of the old school, 
one John Osborne, who kept shop in 
Lombard Street, and his name is to be 
found as abuyerin nga of the London 
sale catalogues extant. ‘The illustration 
shows how these were worded, and how 
they brought those dinners in their wake 
which for many years were a mainstay and 
a satisfaction tothe Trade. Himself an ex- 
apprentice of Thomas Guy, who founded 
the Hospital, Osborne had a_ promising 
apprentice of his own, also a daughter, 
and, as was the way in those fairy-tale 
days, these young folk married. ‘The lucky 
beginner, Thomas Longman, in the year 
1724, set up another shop near the south- 
west corner of Paternoster Row, and 


brought his young wife to live over the 
premises. 


He and his father-in-law pub- 





The oldest booksellers’ Sale Catalogue. 
It is the first of a long and valuable file in the possession of 
Messrs. Longmans, and the refreshment arrangements it an- 
nounces were the origin of the famous Trade Sale Dinners. 


premises, a few 
years before, one 
William = ‘Taylor 
had issued the 
fanciful travel-log of one Robinson Crusoe, 
and the sign of the “Black Swan” which 
hung over his door was the symbol of his 
trade. As the new business grew, it ab- 
sorbed the adjoining building, which bore 
the sign of the “Ship,” and swan and 
ship are to this day the joint and familiar 
emblem of a firm which has grown to be 
Longmans, Green & Co, 

One of the firm’s earliest successes 
in the way of school-books (a lucrative 
section of the trade) was the purchase of 
Lindley Murray’s “English Grammar,’ 
four years after its first appearance in a 
modest provincial way. Frequently re- 
printed, it was good at one time for 
fifty thousand copies yearly, and when 
the seventieth edition appeared ten years 
ago, the book must have made a fortune. 
It was the third Thomas Longman who 
acquired the business of Joseph Cottle, 
of Bristol, the friend of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, as later by half a century his sons 
bought over the firm of Rivingtons, and 
when he died, in 1842, the business had 
grown toimmense proportions. Its dealings 
likewise were on a commensurate scale. 
It bought the copyright of Scott’s “ Last 
Minstrel,” and paid Tommy Moore £5,000 
for “Lalla Rookh,” as it gave Disraeli 
later double the amount for “* Endymion.” 
It acquired the sole proprietorship of Zhe 
Edinburgh Review, in which Macaulay was 
soon to make himself the scourge of all that 
was shallow or perfunctory. Macaulay’s 
name is still a peal of many echoes in 
the Row, and the story of the negotiations 
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over his “ Essays” and his “ History of 
ingland ” reads as much like a romance 
now as the“ History” was said to do when 
it appeared. The Longmans of his day 
were Thomas and William, the two 
brothers who succeeded Thomas the Third 
in 1842, the year of the “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome.” William Longman was _ himself 
some - 
thing of 
an his- 
torian 

whose 
** 5 Ge: 
tures”: 
had merit 
and a 
market, 
so we can 
appre- 
ciate the 
sympathy 


and en- 
terprise 
with 


which he 
lent him- 
self to 
helping 
Macaulay 
into print. 
Weknow, 
from Sir 
George 
Trevel- 
yan’s bio- 
graphy of 
his uncle, 
how the 
public 
seized 
upon the 
first two 
volumes 
of the 
COR Las 
tory” 
when 
they ap- 
peared in 
1849. ‘The work was sold in stacks, and 
after the third and fourth volumes were 
out of hand in the November of 1855, 
the firm found themselves “ overflowing 
with my money,” as Macaulay wrote in 
his diary of the day. The handsome 
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Mr. Thomas Norton Longman. 


He is the fifth of the name and present head of the firm. 
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share of profits accruing to the author had 
so run up that the firm wrote him off 
a cheque on account for £20,000; and 
this, bear in mind, was only a moiety of 
his total receipts on this work alone. 
The cheque is still extant, with the “ Rt. 
Honble. T. B. Macaulay” standing out 
in a fine heroic Roman hand. ‘Those 
were days 
when 
hand- 
writing 
was a 
work of 
art, and 
the = in- 
itials ‘'T, 
Bn. MM.” 
stand out 
from the 
belt of 
faded 
pink 
upon the 
cheque 


as his 
Daunt- 
l-es §s 


Three 
stood out 
upon the 
Bridge. 
The clerk 
w h o 
made it 
out must 
have been 
an ad- 
mirer of 
Macau- 
ray s 
prose, 
and tried 
to make 
it as up- 
right and 
down- 
right, say, 
as the re- 
view that 
his hero thundered on the head of Bob 
Montgomery. Ohthat the modern imitators 
of that hapless poetaster, with their shoddy 
notions and their shameless puffing, could 
come under such another castigation ! 
‘Thomas, thoushould’st be living at this hour! 
yore ©. 
“THE HOUSE OF MURRAY.” 
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THE YOUNG NAPOLEON, 


After the painting by Philippoteaux at Versailles. 
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ILLUSTRATED By A. C. BALL. 
NOTE. 

The men and women of whom TI tell lived through the storm in which the old 
world passed: the Revolution that brought France liberty and the Terror and Napo- 
leon. You know how the spirit of man, long cheated and chained, broke fiercely 
forth and swept the old tvrant powers away, and made France a clean land 
where free men could live; how, tn the first of its strength, this new world force, 
half divine and all human, turned away from things as they are and gave ear to 
the pretty stories of sentimentalists and logicians, Marat and Robespierre and St. 
Just, till tt was driven mad and wrought reasonless, ghastly havoc, till the glorious 
vision, a nation of free men and friends, ended in blood-smirched chaos. Then out 
of the chaos men cried, as ever men will, for order and law, whatever the cost. 
And there came Napoleon—the brain of a god and a mean man’s heart. He brought 
them order. He wrought Frenchmen into such a weapon for mankind's conquest as 
the world had never known. He wielded it with a greedy, ruthless skill that dazzles 
and dazes yet. Never in any man else has dwelt such force as his. Of him, of 
men and women who loved him sometimes, I write here; how their lives crossed 
and clashed under the fool's tyranny of old France, amid the rushing, murderous, 
mad pageant of the Terror, and again, and yet again, when Napoleon had won 
Lower and glory and worship and hate and pity. IWill you say which he most deserved ? 


I. HOW HE FOUGHT FOR SOULS. 


OME people think that withcommon brother Louis. One of the gentlemen 
luck he might have been a respect- _ stifled a yawn to bet where the next darn 
Lan able person. I like to draw for would be in Lieutenant Bonaparte’s 
myself a M. Napoléon Bonaparte living breeches. And other like jokes followed. 
the life of a grocer of repute: an excellent, And the good gentlemen vibrated with 
obedient father and husband, drowsily laughter. Louis, the small boy, flushed. 
content, the ideal of matrons, He was, But Lieutenant Bonaparte had learnt to 
as you know, less fortunate. But he be deaf and blind 
began most respectably. From the amused gentlemen one, 
Lieutenant Napoleon Bonaparte of the _ larger, leaner, fairer than Frenchmen are 
artillery regiment La Fére passed his days wont to be, detached himself and gravely 
in the observance of every duty, and was saluted Bonaparte. This lonely person 
naturally beloved of his brother-officers. was a mere guest of the regiment, an 
In the summer of 1788 a half-score of American soldier. Colonel Vassary is 
these good gentlemen were lounging up known as a friend of Washington, but he 
the main street of Valence. Lieutenant was always more human than that sounds. 
Bonaparte—no other man’s uniform was He fought for America till America was 
ever so dingy, so threadbare, or so neat— free. ‘Then on an errand of his own 
came by holding a hand of his little (whereof if Heaven and you so please you 
Copyright 1907 by H. C. Bailey. 
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may some day hear) he came to France. 
What matters now is that he was at 
Valence in that pregnant summer, and he 
observed Lieutenant Bonaparte, this man 
who was Washington’s friend. 

So the officers of the regiment La Fére 
gaped upon Colonel Vassary, and Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte answered the salute and 


led his small boy on. You see the 
brothers climbing the vineyard hills 
toward Sirac. 

Louis the small boy matters little. He 
was only a small boy all his life. Lieu- 


tenant Bonaparte makes no more than a 
small, lean, mean form topped by a huge 
head. But for the head, that huge neck- 
less head, you would scarcely be sure 
that you saw him. ‘The great dome of 
brown forehead, the jutting bones of nose 
and cheek and chin, compel gaze and 
thought ; the boundless greed and force 
of it all challenge your soul; and that 
trenchant gleam of grey steel from deep 
beneath the brain makes you fear he will 
conquer. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte sat down with 
his small boy beside a vineyard lane. All 
air and sky were lucid in the early glory 
of a summer day, and the full grapes 
blushed in the sun and the quick breeze 
was gay with their breath. Lieutenant 
Bonaparte brought out a tiny worn book, 
and Louis the small boy fidgeted. ‘I 
do not like this place, Napoléon,” he 
complained, ‘Why do you always come 
to this place ?” 

“T hope,” said Lieutenant Bonaparte 
severely, ‘‘that you will know your 
catechism to-day.” 

Louis, fidgeting still, was careful not 
to see his brothers eyes. “I think,” 
he declared, ‘that you come to look 
at that woman. I do not like that 
woman.” 

Lieutenant Bonaparte took the small 
boy by the ear and turned him round. 
Louis met the grey glitter from under the 
huge brow, and shivered, and was still. 
“Who made you?” quoth Lieutenant 
Bonaparte ; and Louis began his catechism 
in a hurry. 

It progressed brilliantly till Lieutenant 
Bonaparte was moved to look down the 
lane. As he turned, ‘How do you 
prove that there is a Purgatory?” he 
asked, 

“Oh! that is a very long one,” Louis 
grumbled. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte was turning again 
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in the cause of devout instruction when a 

jolly song came through the vines : 
Robinet et Mariette 
Vivent en grande union 
Ils s'aiment a la franquette 





“Tt is Jean Dortan—iny good Jean 
Dortan!” cried Louis, and ran away 
from his catechism. 

Through the vines came a_ square 
fellow, his knotted neck and arms brown 
in the sunlight. ‘Ha! little one,” said 
he, tossed Louis aloft and set him down 
again. ‘Salute, my lieutenant!” And he 
stood drinking huge draughts of the air. 

‘“Why, Jean, do you leave the forge of 
mornings ?” 

“The forge belongs to me, not I to the 
forge. And I-- I must have the sun and 
the wind. I would go without bread or 
a shirt sooner than miss the wind blowing 
through sunshine.” 

Lieutenant Bonaparte considered Jean 
Dortan gravely as a new idea—till his 
attention was withdrawn by a joyous 
barking. He beheld two noble wolf- 
hounds rollicking wildly, and smiled upon 
them for the sake of their mistress, 

Glorious in the glorious sunlight a 
woman was coming down the vineyard 
lane, a woman beautiful in strength, with 
the form and gait of the queen of life. 
‘There was the force of life in her deep 
bosom, in’ the lithe swing of body and 
limb. Cream-white against the sunshine 
she moved, a challenge to the hearts of 


men. Beside her, a little behind her, 
came one who made her a _ goodly 


comrade, a man tall as she, with the easy 
poise of power and a light, gay step. 

But Jean Dortan was not gratified. 
“ Aristocrats!” he muttered. “ Ah! they 
are like wasps, they are like the blight.” 

Lieutenant Bonaparte turned a little. 
“A beautiful blight at least, Jean.” 

“ How can they be beautiful when 


they are no use?” Jean growled. “ Peste/ 
No. ‘They are like their own dogs, 
See!” The two splendid dogs were 


plunging in wanton delight across and 
over the vines, and working wide havoc. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte looked and 
frowned. Among his passions a hatred 
of waste was ever ready. ‘She might 
check the brutes,” he confessed. 

“She? Bah! she is as they are. She 
lives only to waste what good men make. 
And the grapes are a poor man’s all, whe 
starves that she may live fat. She & 
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Lieutenant Bonaparte had ceased to 
listen. For the woman was close upon 
them. He could see her quick, passionate 
lips, the dark glow of her eyes. Lieutenant 
Bonaparte started up. “ Ah, Mademoiselle 
de Sirac!” he cried. 

Mademoiselle de Sirac, who knew him 
well—too well for the peace of her heart — 
declined to know him. Something she 
had doubtless heard of the growlings of 
Jean Dortan-——-who was growling still. 
She gave the smiling Lieutenant Bona- 
parte a proud stare and turned to her 
companion. “Who is this person, Denis?” 
she inquired. 

Denis de Sirac, her cousin, sneered 
at Lieutenant Bonaparte. “ Some person 
of little breeding,” said he with a 
shrug. 

“Little! Oh yes, little every way.” 
Mademoiselle de Sirac laughed down 
upon the small Lieutenant Bonaparte, who 
amused her further by flushing. ‘ And 
how long have the King’s officers been 
friends of peasants, Denis?” 

‘Since they made peasants into officers 
of the King,” Denis sneered. 

Mademoiselle de Sirac laughed again. 
Her dogs came rushing up, and one, 
jumping clumsily at her hand, knocked 
down her dog-whip. Lieutenant Bona- 
parte offered it her again with grave 
politeness. She drew away. “Iam not 
used to take things from peasants—or 
their friends. You may remember that, 
yes, and you may remember me—by my 
whip.” Laughing in the pride of her 
lovely strength, shesweptaway. Lieutenant 
Bonaparte was left looking at her whip. 

“Proud? Oh yes, the devil was 
proud!” Jean Dortan muttered. 

Louis the small boy looked curiously 
at his brother’s flushed face. ‘“ Napoléon, 
that woman is not afraid of you,” he said, 
amazed, 

Lieutenant Bonaparte seized Jean 
Dortan’s bare arm and dragged him on 
ina hurry. He caught up Mademoiselle 
de Sirac ; he passed her. For a hundred 
yards he paraded before her eyes hugging 
the arm of his peasant friend. And 
always he held her whip. 

On the next day Lieutenant Bonaparte 
neither sat in the vineyards nor heard 
the catechism. A good gentleman shirked 
his duty, and the chance fell to Lieutenant 
Bonaparte of taking two guns out for 
exercise. Lieutenant Bonaparte had the 
quality —unique in his regiment—of liking 
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to work at his trade. 
forth eagerly. 

The cavalcade of the seigneur was 
coming through the village of Sirac. A 
huge, many-coloured pageant, with rangers 
in russet-brown and stalwart verderers in 
green and wardens of field and water, all 
grey and blue and gold, it should have 
made the villagers gay. But they all, 
men, women, even young maids, stood 
sullen. It was they—their rags, their 
black bread, their hovels—that paid for 
all the splendour. ‘They had learnt how 
to hate. 

M. de Sirac, the old seigneur, laughed 
at them and their hatred. He loved to 
parade his magnificence before the peasants 
he flayed. 

He was riding there, a lean, wiry man, 
with the wrinkles of age covering his hale, 
brown face, between his daughter and 
his nephew Denis, they three majestic, 
Jast of all. A tiny child, half-naked, 
darted across the village street under the 
horses’ bridles, as mad children love. It 
tripped, it fell flat before M. de Sirac. 
And M. de Sirac did not check his 
horse. A girl darted out, and, while 
it seemed impossible, caught the child 
from beneath the hoofs. M. de Sirac’s 
horse, scared at the whirl of rag and 
limb, reared and plunged stumbling to 
its knees. M. de Sirac was flung forward, 
was all but thrown. M. de Sirac recovered 
himself and his horse (he could ride—at 
least he could ride), and turned his cold, 
yellow eyes upon the child’s saviour. She 
stood now hugging the child to her bosom, 
and the mother was kissing it and her. 

“That girl!” said M. de Sirac, pointing 
at her with his whip. 

She came out to him faltering, trembling 
under her tattered gown, and stood so 
while he bent on her a long, thoughtful, 
torturing gaze. She was a maid in the 
first of her womanhood. 

“You have put me to trouble,” said 
M. de Sirac. “I shall flog you for that.” 
The girl drew away from him, cowering, 
wild-eyed. 

M. de Sirac signed to two of his grooms, 
and they dismounted and seized the girl 
roughly. She clasped her arms across 
her bosom, moaning. Her frightened 
eyes sought Mademoiselle de Sirac. But 
Mademoiselle de Sirac’s lovely face was 
cold in pride. She was a woman, but 
she was her father’s daughter. She had 
seen the like of this from babyhood. She 
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was a2 woman, but a woman of the people 
was neither kin nor kind. Why spare the 
whip to this girl more than to horse or 
hound? Only Denis de Sirac, her cousin, 
moved in his saddle and looked all 
ways. 

The girl’s young limbs were writhing 
in the grip of the grooms. ‘Then the 
child’s mother rushed forward and _ cast 
herself down before M. de Sirac. ‘‘ Mon- 
seigneur, monseigneur, let it be me—the 
whip for me. She—she is a maid.” 

““Am I to do your pleasure ?” said M. 
de Sirac. ‘The whip for her, and you to 
see it. Lay on, Joseph.” 

A whip went up in the air, the mother 
shrieked. . . 

Jean Dortan, the blacksmith, came 
thrusting through to the midst. He 
struck one groom over the heart and the 
man dropped shaking; he caught the 
other by chin and scalp and hurled him 
away. And the girl, free again, ran like 
a frightened hare. But Jean Dortan, 
howling, darted at M. de Sirac and 
clipped him about the waist and tore 
him from the saddle and flung him down. 
““Wolf of an aristocrat!” he shouted. 
“Maid beater! So!—so!” And _ he 
stamped upon M., de Sirac. 

They were all wrenching their horses 
round, they were all spurring to be at 
him. Jean Dortan gave a wordless yell 
and darted off down the road to Valence. 
Rangers, verderers, grooms, they jostled 
and baulked each other in their haste to 
be after him. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte was coming with 
his two guns up the road. Lieutenant 
Bonaparte saw Jean Dortan flying for his 
life from a mob of M. de Sirac’s men ; 
saw also in the one flash of those grey 
eyes that there were vineyards on either 
side the road in which no horse could 
move. Lieutenant Bonaparte then dis- 
covered that the needs of military 
training bade him have one gun turned 
to the right-about. The road was narrow, 
the gun and its limber long. ‘The 
road was barred to its ultimate inch. 
Jean Dortan, indeed, bending _ low, 
wriggled through under the limber. But 
the horsemen all were stayed. They 
halted in constrained hurry, charging 
each other, angry, blaspheming. And 
the artillerymen, attending carefully to 
the flood of instruction which flowed from 
Lieutenant Bonaparte’s lips, handled their 
gun with extreme patience. And all the 


while Jean Dortan was speeding away to 
Valence. When the gun was near round 
and the horsemen thrust forward to break 
past, Lieutenant Bonaparte rode back 
and gave his whole mind to turning the 
second gun. A blue heaven smiled down 
upon the humour of things. 

So it happened that Jean Dortan had 
many hundred yards’ law by the time 
the horsemen were after him again, and 
M. de Sirac with his daughter and _ his 
nephew thundered up to Lieutenant 
Bonaparte, irate. M. de Sirac desired to 
know many things, but chiefly why 
Lieutenant Bonaparte must needs turn 
his accursed guns—which he bade re- 
move themselves thenceforth and for ever 
from the seigneury of Sirac. 

‘“*T think,” said Lieutenant Bonaparte, 
“that you are interfering with a King’s 
officer in his duty. ‘The punishment for 
that is the wheel.” 

“Po you threaten me, sir?” cried 
M. de Sirac. “I will have you broke. 
I will have you in the galleys. The 
villain trod upon me! He walked upon 
me! And you ¥ 

“T expect that you found him heavy,” 
said Lieutenant Bonaparte, with polite 
interest. 

““ Heavy !” 
Sirac, 

But his daughter laid her hand on his 
arm, ‘The fellow jeers at you, sir,” she 

!” Her eyes were flaming 


gasped the injured M, de 


said. ‘*Come!” 
upon Lieutenant Bonaparte in the bitter 
anger of fear. Lieutenant Bonaparte 
first of men had dared dispute her will— 
had dared, perhaps, to conquer. ‘The 
pride of her birth, the pride of her 
maidenhood, felt the alarm. ... So 
they too galloped after Jean Dortan. 
And Lieutenant Bonaparte continued his 
military exercises with satisfaction. 

Spite of the ground won for him, spite 
of his strength, Jean Dortan was hard 
pressed ere he came to the outskirts of 
Valence and the barracks and the inn 
beside. He turned like a hunted beast 
to find some hiding hole. ‘Then Colonel 
Vassary, washing his hands in his bed- 
room at the Green Boar inn, is surprised 
by the arrival of a square man who reeks 
of sweat, whose chest and flanks toss like 
the sea, who sobs out, ‘‘ Hide me !—hide 
me !” 

Colonel Vassary was never too much 
surprised to act adequately. He thrust 
Jean Dortan into a chest and locked him 
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* 
in; then flung open the back window 
and leant half out of it, shouting. His 
ingenious energy was not superfluous. A 
moment after a pair of M. de Sirac’s 
Colonel Vassary turned 
“What, more ?” 
“Will you go out of the 


rangers burst in. 
at the sound of them. 
he inquired, 

window, too?” 





“‘He turned like a hunted bea 


“Is that where the rascal went?” they 
cried, and rushed across the room and 
scrambled out. 

“Yes, there, across the courtyard ”— 
Colonel Vassary was quite agitated— 
“round by the far stable. Who is he?” 

But the good men were gone. Colonel 
Vassary turned from the window and with 
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swift skill pierced holes in the back of the 
chest. Asneeze rewarded him. ‘Then— 
his swiftness had been only swift enough 
—a procession of Sirac’s men poured into 
the room, and to all of them Colonel 
Vassary was affable and informing. When 
he had been long rid of them, when he 
felt quite safe, he locked the door and 
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st to find some hiding hole.” 


unlocked the chest and gave Jean Dortan 
water and asked for his story. He 
listened to the end without a word ; then, 
“Things will happen to this country,” he 
said. ‘‘ But there are men in it,” and he 
held out his hand. 

In the night Lieutenant Bonaparte was 
waked by a hand on his shoulder. Jean 
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Dortan’s voice spoke out of the darkness. 
“Salute, my lieutenant! I come to thank 
you. He does not forget, this little Jean 
Dortan. AndnowlI go to Paris. Things 
move there, they say.” With that Jean 
Dortan vanished from Valence to make 
one more man in Paris bent on revolu- 
tion, 

On the next afternoon Lieutenant 
Bonaparte, proceeding to dine with his 
brother-officers at the Green Boar, is 
intercepted by Colonel Vassary. ‘ You 
know how to handle guns, sir,” quoth 
Colonel Vassary, and made the military 
salute. “ And that is why I would advise 
you not to come to dinner. M. de Sirac 
and his nephew are there, and the old man 
looks murder more than I thought a white 
man could.” 

“And you suggest that I should be 
a coward?”. Lieutenant Bonaparte in- 
quired. 

Colonel Vassary declined with a shrug 
to suggest anything. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte proceeded to 
dine. In the anteroom he met none of 
the rough subalterns’ jibes to which he 
was used. From all came the frigid 
civility of M. de Sirac—of M. de Sirac, 
who stood lean and grim with yellow eyes 
that glittered and flickered as they looked 
at Lieutenant Bonaparte. The tale of 
the turning of the guns had gone abroad. 
Lieutenant Bonaparte had dared insult 
the seigneur. From the seigneur the 
officers of the regiment La Feére took 
their tone. Now Lieutenant Bonaparte 
was not even comrade enough for a jeer, 
was alien, outcast, enemy. All stood 
aloof. And yet of all the comparay 
only Lieutenant Bonaparte himself avas 
wholly at ease. Least comfortable was 
Denis de Sirac, who could not keep still, 
who spoke nervously to this man and that 
and never waited for an answer. 

At table Lieutenant Bonaparte was set 
opposite M. de Sirac, with Denis on his 
right hand. He saw M. de Sirac’s yellow 
eyes look at him with hate. He spoke 
to Denis, and had no answer ; he spoke 
amiably again, and won an insolent rebuff. 
Then he caught M. de Sirac smiling 
approval en Denis. He could not miss 
the truth, Denis had been brought there 
to fight him. He continued to be most 
polite to Denis. 

The dinner was done. The wine had 
gone round and round. M. de Sirac’s 
fingers were tapping impatiently on the 
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table. Denis turned in his chair and 
glared at Lieutenant Bonaparte. ‘“ ‘lhere 
is a cursed Corsican flavour in the air,” he 
snarled, Lieutenant Bonaparte sipped his 
wine. ‘I said Corsican, sir,” cried Denis. 

“Sir, you could not pay me or the air 
a better compliment,” quoth Lieutenant 
Bonaparte. 

“Oh! I suppose it would be a com- 
pliment to call you rascal ? ” 

Lieutenant Bonaparte yawned. “A 
compliment that I answer with a pistol.” 

“Then have with you,” cried Denis, 
starting up. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte sat sipping his 
wine, 

A pair of pistols were swiftly produced, 
two seconds as swiftly. There was glee 
among the officers of the regiment La 
Fere. ‘At arm’s length ?” one asked. 

‘““As near as the gentleman wills,” said 
Lieutenant Bonaparte rising. “ But I 
should like to know whether he fights for 
the right to ride over babies or for the 
right to flog maids ?” 

Denis was heard to mutter an oath. 
He bit his lip and looked uneasily at 
Lieutenant Bonaparte. ‘Then he came 
forward, and, pistol in hand at arm’s 
length, the two stood against each other, 
Bonaparte’s dingy, small, mean form 
against Denis’s splendid strength. ‘The 
candles were shifted till the light fell 
fairly across-them. Behind the officers 
of the regiment La Fere made a half- 
circle, with the joyful face of M. de Sirac 
in the midst, 

“Fire!” The word rang out, and on 
the word Lieutenant Bonaparte fired... . 
But his pistol flashed in the pan, and he 
was left unarmed, helpless, for Denis to 
kill. Lieutenant Bonaparte let the useless 
pistol fall. . . . Denis’s loaded barrel made 
a circle over his heart. 3onaparte, 
the little man, stood quite still. Light 
fell upon the warrior power of his face, 
the large, dominant lines of nose and chin 
and jaw, the great dome of forehead. 
From beneath that the fierce gleam of his 
steel eyes clove up at Denis de Sirac. . . . 
Denis’s hand wavered. His pistol moved 
unsteadily along Bonaparte’s breast. . . . 
Bonaparte was fighting, not for life, but 
for a man’s soul. ... He stood still, 
breathing calm and quiet as a child, and 
Denis de Sirac trembled, with a cold 
sweat upon him, and in the stillness 
before the eyes of blind men their souls 
did battle. 








‘ Denis’s loaded barrel made a circle over his heart.” 
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“T cannot !—I cannot!” Denis flung 
his pistol clattering away. ‘“ Ah, God, 
you are a braver man than I!” He 
bowed himself and fell into a chair and 
hid his face. . . 

The soul of Denis confessed defeat. 
Bonaparte was ready to make defeat easy. 
He put his hand on Denis’s shoulder. 
“Sir, only a brave man would dare say 
that.” 

Then from M. de Sirac came a gasping 
cry, “By heaven, the boy is mad!” 
And one of the wise officers called out, 
“ Coward !—coward !” 

“Ah!” Bonaparte swung round. 
“Will the gentleman who said that 
stand before me as I stood before my 
friend? ... No?... Then he will 
not presume to be critic of us.” 

There was uneasy bustle and muttering. 
Then one of the wise officers came up to 
congratulate Lieutenant Bonaparte, and 
another, and another, and Lieutenant 
Bonaparte received them with the smile 
of understanding. The while Colonel 
Vassary watched him through thoughtful, 
dispassionate eyes. He was wondering, 
he records, whether Lieutenant Bonaparte 
knew what powers there were in the world 
greater than himself. 

M. de Sirac, a deserted god, stalked 
away to the door ; and Denis, after a grip 
of Bonaparte’s hand, followed slowly. 
Qutside by their horses, “ Shall I come 
back to the chateau, sir?” said Denis in 
humility. 

Through the dark M. de Sirac looked 

at him with eyes of hate. “Since you 
are mad, you are better at home,” he 
said. 
In the hall of the chateau Mademoiselle 
de Sirac was waiting to meet them. She 
ran forward to Denis and caught his hands 
and drew him into the light ‘Ah, you— 
you are not hurt!” she cried. ‘“Then— 
then it is ” And her voice fell low and 
failed, and she sped back into the shadow, 
her hand at her side. 

M. de Sirac peered at his daughter. 
“Be easy, Diane. No one is hurt. 
Denis has devised a new kind of duel 
which is very safe. He will tell you.” 
Diane de Sirac stood erect and still, a 
noble woman’s form all golden, and her 
neck was white through the gloom. 
M. de Sirac disposed himself easily in a 
chair. ‘Come, Denis, tell your lady how 
you fought for her.” 

Denis hung his head and shuffled his 











feet and plucked at his whip. In 
stammered, awkward sentences he made 
out his tale. .. . “ He stood so still— 
so quiet—no fear at all. And the eyes— 
those eyes—they cut through me. He— 
he saw my soul naked. I was shamed. 
I—I—ah ! I could as easily have shot at 
God !” 

“Oh! God is flattered,” said M. de Sirac. 
“And Diane doubtless is proud of you.” 

Denis turned slowly to Diane in mute 
appeal — drew nearer, holding out his 
hands. ‘‘No!—no!” She shrank away 
shuddering. Then, “Ah! why must 
you let him conquer you?” she cried 
in a very pitiful voice. “I loved you !— 
indeed, indeed, I loved you! Could you 
not be strong against him ?” 

“Diane !” cried Denis wildly, snatch- 
ing at her hand. 

She wrenched it away and started back 
from him. ‘“ Never !—never !” she cried, 
and for a moment loathing possessed her 
face. Then it was pitiful again. “Ah! 
Denis, indeed I cannot. I—I would like 
to love you still, but—but ” Her throat 
was shaking and her voice failed. “It 
is truéils most true, I loved you. In- 
deed I want to love you now. But you 
—you failed. And I cannot!—I can- 
not!” And then her voice rose to a 
wail. “Ah! our Lady, why, why must he 
conquer?” -, . .. She sank down sob- 
bing .... With red, tearful face and 
disordered hair she looked up a moment 
at the two men. “Go, I pray you !— 
go!” she cried. ... 

Denis turned away groaning, and 
M. de Sirac followed him down the hall 
and patted his shoulder. “You are 
being rewarded, Denis,” he said. 

Diane, alone in the hall, moaned with 
hands knit together and wild bosom: 
“©Q Mary Mother, Mother of God, can 
no one hold out against him? I must 
hate him—indeed, indeed, I must hate 
him. Mary Mother, give me strength !” 

At that hour in his lodging over against 
the bookseller’s in Valence Lieutenant 
Bonaparte handled Mademoiselle de 
Sirac’s whip and smiled at it. 

There came a week of such happiness 
as you may fancy at the Chateau de 
Sirac. Diane held by herself in proud 
loneliness, and Denis’s misery was made 
more bitter by the geniality of M. de 
Sirac. M. de Sirac’s geniality indeed was 
large and ominous. 

On a forenoon Lieutenant Bonaparte 





























was crossing the barrack yard when he 
beheld four of the King’s apparitors at 
the gate. Lieutenant Bonaparte was 
interested. A King’s apparitor, bearer of 
the /ettre de cachet that consigned a man 
to the Bastille and a life of death, was 
a new thing in Valence. ‘The chief of 
the posse asked for the officer of the day. 
A sergeant led him on. Lieutenant 
Bonaparte lounged after him. The officer 
of the day was found. Lieutenant Bona- 
parte, passing by in slow time, heard the 
apparitor speak the word “ Sirac.” Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte understood. M. de 
Sirac had arranged to reward the undutiful 
Denis with the Bastille. Lieutenant 
Bonaparte turned the corner and passed 
from slow time to speed. He sought the 
Green Boar and Colonel Vassary. 

Into that gentleman’s presence he broke 
violently. “ My colonel, you do not love 
tyrants!” he cried. There was always 
something of the stage about him. “My 
colonel, you do not love tyrants!” (And 
Colonel Vassary opened mild eyes of 
amazement.) ‘‘You are the friend of 
freemen! Help a free man in danger ! 
There are those here with a /ettre de 
cachet for Denis de Sirac. Go to Sirac 
hastily. Get him into hiding. In the 
sacred name of freedom, my colonel!” 

Colonel Vassary still displayed amaze- 
ment. He never, I think, understood how 
a man of capacity could demean himself 
to use rhetoric. But he never refused 
a good cause that needed him. And 
he began to pull on his boots, Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte with dramatic gesture 
held out both his hands in thanks, 
then turned and sought the barracks 
again. He found an altercation prosper- 
ous. 

The apparitor and the officer of the day 
were crimson. Lieutenant Bonaparte 
lounged up with disinterested air. ‘“‘ What 
is the distress, Amadée?” he inquired 
of his comrade innocently. He was 
informed by both, eager, discordant. 
The apparitor had desired an escort for 
himself across the seigneury of Sirac. 
The officer of the day had protested that 
he knew not where to find another officer 
(that was the way of the regiment La Fére). 
Hence recriminations and _ duplicated 
oaths. 

But the apparitor looked at Lieutenant 
Bonaparte with greedy eyes. ‘“ Here is 
an officer,” said he. ‘Gentlemen, I 
demand escort of the regiment La Fere 
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in the name of the King. Or I will go 
away and complain at Grenoble.” 

Lieutenant Bonaparte shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ A bore,” said he. ‘‘ Where 
are we going, my friend?” 

“We are going,” said the apparitor with 
professional secrecy, “across the seigneury 
of Sirac.” 

So you may conceive Lieutenant Bona- 
parte—after such delay as would suffice 
for Colonel Vassary to do his part— 
mounting twenty of his men on their gun- 
horses and riding forth to make escort 
for the King’s apparitors—to the chief of 
whom Lieutenant Bonaparte was most 
affable. And affable so skilfully that after 
a while the good man explained what he 
wanted. “ We are going,” said he, ‘to 
the chateau of Sirac. Your men will 
surround the chateau so that no one can 
get out or in. ‘Then, if he is in, we shail 
have him before he can get out. If he 
is out, we shall have him as he tries to 
get in.” 

“It would indeed 
Lieutenant Bonaparte. 

“T wonder if you know him?” the 
apparitor questioned, 

Lieutenant Bonaparte, as was natural, 
looked doubtful. ‘The apparitor took from 
his bosom a leather case, and from that 
the heavily sealed J/ettre de cachet. Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte took it, read it, and was 
at once filled with pure and simple joy. 

The letter announced merely that Denis- 
Etienne-Pharamond-Anne-Marie-Sirac de 
Sirac would be confined during the King’s 
pleasure in the Bastille of Paris. Denis- 
Etienne-Pharamond-Anne-Marie-Sirac : it 
was the name of Denis, and for him 
doubtless it was meant. But it was also 
the name of his uncle, of M. de Sirac. 
Lieutenant Bonaparte admired tne man- 
ners of Providence. 

“Well,” the apparitor insisted, ‘ do 
you know him?” 

“But it is M. de Sirac, it is the 
seigneur,” said Lieutenant Bonaparte with 
proper surprise. ‘“‘ You cannot mean to 
arrest the seigneur.” 

The apparitor grinned. “Only show 
him tome, this seigneur—I will arrest him.” 

‘But you pain me,” Lieutenant Bona- 
parte protested; “you distress me. I 
would much rather go away.” 

“I command your assistance in the 
King’s name,” cried the apparitor. Then 
he smiled. ‘‘ Bah! we will see him, this 
seigneur.” 


seem so,” said 
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Lieutenant Bonaparte 
gracious Heaven for fools. 

To sight of the chateau of Sirac, a gray 
house above the chestnut woods, they 
came soon. Lieutenant Bonaparte set 
his men in a circling chain all round it, 
then with the apparitors rode on. M. de 
Sirac was walking on the terrace. He 
saw the fleurs de lys of the apparitors’ 
coats, and smiled. ‘“‘And that fool 
Denis,” said he, “is gone riding with the 
American. He never is where he is 
wanted.” ‘Then louder to the apparitors, 
“Come, gentlemen, you are very wel- 
come.” 

The chief of the apparitors walked his 
horse on to the terrace. ‘ Denis-Etienne- 
Pharamond-Anne-Marie-Sirac de Sirac?” 
he said severely. 

“Well, sir?” quoth M. de Sirac in 
disdainful surprise. 

“TI claim you in the name of the 
King.” ‘The apparitor held out the much- 
sealed /ettre de cachet. 

“Fool!” cried M. de Sirac. 
not meant for me.” 

“T have heard five-and-forty men say 
that,” quoth the apparitor. 

“Tt is meant for another. It r 

“T have heard six-and-forty men say 
that,” quoth the apparitor. 

“Fool! It is for my nephew Denis. 
I wrote to Polignac for a dettre de cachet 
for him, and i 

““M. de Polignac sends one for you.” 

M. de Sirac gave loose to the tongue 
of blasphemy. 

The apparitor endured for a little. 
Then, “I will use force if you wish,” 
said he genially, and his men closed 
about M. de Sirac. M. de Sirac howled 
for his servants, and a host came running. 
The apparitor held up his right hand. 
“T am the King’s apparitor,” he cried. 
“Tn the King’s name, let no man hinder 
me. On peril of the wheel!” 

M. de Sirac’s servants held off in a 
muttering crowd while their master 
struggled. “But if it were M. Denis,” 
said one, ‘‘I would strike a blow and a 
half for him.” M. de Sirac heard, and 
became livid and foamed. So wild was 
his anger that he saw nothing of Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte, who sat his horse 
tranquilly behind a yew-tree enjoying the 
scene. Lieutenant Bonaparte regretted 
only that Mademoiselle de Sirac was not 
there to enjoy it also. 

So M. de Sirac, shrieking with passion, 


“This is 








thanked a 


was bound behind an apparitor and borne 
away. Lieutenant Bonaparte remained 
discreetly in his rear, and escorted the 
party till they were beyond the bounds of 
the seigneury. He saw them fairly on 
the road to Paris, and then came back to 
announce with proper amazement to the 
amazed barracks that the apparitors had 
taken M. de Sirac to the Bastille. 

After dinner in the dusk Lieutenant 
Bonaparte sat in his lodging teaching 
Louis the small boy problems of 
geometry. His landlady announced 
Colonel Vassary. “Louis,” said Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte, “‘go to bed.” And 
the small boy, preferring bed to geometry, 
went lightly. 

Colonel Vassary came in in his cloak, 
and behind him another man, at whom, 
as the light fell on his face and revealed 
Denis de Sirac, Lieutenant Bonaparte 
leapt. Lieutenant Bonaparte embraced 
him ardently. ‘“‘ My friend!” he cried— 
“my friend!” It was purely of the stage. 
Colonel Vassary blew his nose. “ My 
friend!” cried Lieutenant Bonaparte, 
standing on tiptoe to hug the larger man 
—“ my friend !” 

It was plainly Denis’s cue to cry, ‘‘ My 
saviour!” He did not. He flushed 
and stammered. 

“Do not thank me,’ 
Bonaparte. 

“No,” said Denis awkwardly... .. 
** And now—and now what am I to do?” 

‘“* He would come to you and ask that,” 
Colonel Vassary explained. His tone 
conveyed no admiration of a man who 
asked another what to do. 

“ The old life is gone,” said Denis sadly. 
* And now—and now ig 

The landlady had appeared timidly and 
beckoned to Lieutenant Bonaparte. She 
whispered, ‘‘ Sir, Mademoiselle de Sirac.” 

Colonel Vassary, observant, saw break 
upon Lieutenant Bonaparte’s face the 
cruel smile of combatant greed. Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte turned swiftly and 
hustled Denis and Colonel Vassary behind 
the curtain that hid his bed. “ Let the 
lady come,” he said. 

Diane de Sirac stood before Lieutenant 
Bonaparte, royal in the power of her 
beauty. ‘ Mademoiselle,” said Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte with a mocking bow, 
‘you are flattering, but less than discreet.” 

Her passionate dark eyes flamed. 
‘*T need no subaltern’s wit, sir. Tell me. 
You were at Sirac to-day? It was you 
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cried Lieutenant 
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arrested my 
father ?” 
‘*No, made- 
moiselle. I 
had only the 
pleasure of 
beholding that 
joyous work.” 
Her deep 
bosom rose 
tremulous in 
wrath. ‘Do 
not dare lie!” 
she cried. 
“You know 
that it was 
your deed. 
You knew 
well that the 
fools should 
have taken my 
cousin. It 
was you —it 
was you who 
cheated 
them.” 
Lieutenant 
Bonaparte sat 
down and 
laughed. 
“You surprise 
me, made- 
moiselle, by 
telling the 
truth. In fact 
M. de Sirac 
has_ deserved 
the Bastille so 
much more 
than his 
nephew, that 
I arranged to 
give it him,” 
Diane de 
Sirac laughed 
too. She drew 
herself up, tall 
and strong in 
her loveliness, 
above the 
little Lieutenant Bonaparte. “That is 
enough, sir. That is all I need. Now 
I go to your commandant. I tell him 
that Lieutenant Bonaparte confesses he 
arrested my father with no warrant— 
confesses he has made a mock of the 
King’s justice.” 
Diane whirled away. 
before her, leapt at the door. 


Bonaparte leapt 
He turned 


“She cast herself on her knees before him and caught up at his hands.” 


Then 


the key and put it in his pocket. 
he smiled at her. 
Her face grew dark. 
she gasped. 
“Do you know me so little as to ask 


**Do you dare?” 


what I dare? See, it is night, it grows 
late, you are alone in my room with me. 
Raise a din, then, if you will. Have your 
name linked with mine in the foul mouths 
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of all Valence.” She shrank away from 
him, the vivid grace of her beauty bent 
and cowering. “Ah! does the thought 
please you so much, Diane? Do you 
choose shame with me?” 

She shuddered, and her breath came 
shrill. There was the glistening line of 
tears on her dark cheeks. “It is base 
in you,” she moaned, “Ah, coward !— 
coward !” 

“T fight for my friend,” said Bonaparte 
coldly. ‘When your father is come to 
Paris, he can get a word to Polignac’s ear 
and win his freedom easily. But then 
Denis will be far away, and safe. ‘Till 
then I intend that fool tyrant, your father, 
to taste a little of what you and he 
deserve.” Then the steel eyes flashed at 
her. ‘‘Coward,am I? Base? What is 
the word for you, then? You, the woman 
that would please yourself with flogging 
a brave maid, that yearned for a sister’s 
agony—you, the woman that hunted him 
who saved her—you, the woman that 
would have your cousin murder me, and 
fling him to a living death because he was 
not vile enough to serve you! O God, 
save all men from such women as you !” 

One moment, trembling, quivering, she 
gazed at him, then cast herself on her 
knees before him and caught up at 
his hands. ‘‘No!—no!” she moaned 
piteously. “Ah, you hurt me so!” 

“T did not know that Diane de Sirac 
would deign to be hurt by me.” 

“Deign? Oh! I pray you, I pray you!” 
She clasped his hands close between hers, 
“Yes! I—I have been proud to you. 
Ah! am I not humble now ?” Her noble, 
eager face was wrought with pain and 
shame. Bonaparte looked down at her 
with cold, curious eyes. She gave a 
miserable laugh. ‘Indeed, do you not 
see why you hurt me so much? I—I— 
how can I bear you to scorn me?... 
And then you talked of shaming me... . 
you, whom I love.... Ah! you have 
made me say it. You conquer. I love 
you !—I love !—I love!” Her dark eyes 
glowed through their tears, she drew his 
hands to her lips, all her vivid loveliness 
cried to him. 

Bonaparte’s nard face changed no whit. 
“You speak of love, mademoiselle? I 
cannot hear. You are loved by my friend. 
Denis !”—he raised his voice—“ Denis !” 

Diane started up, her hand to her side. 
And Denis came, Denis grave and pale. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Bonaparte, “I 
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pray you for your cousin who has loved 
you long, who loves you well.” 

Diane drew swiftly away, ‘Ah! Denis, 
I cannot,” she cried—‘“ indeed I cannot.” 

“‘T know,” said Denis sadly—‘“ I know.” 
He looked at her long ; then, with a quick 
indrawn breath, turned to Bonaparte. 
“Sir, you area most true friend. You 
fight for me, you give me my freedom, 
you—you try to give me even—ah, God, 
you are nobler than I!” 

Bonaparte, the little man, looked from 
one to the other, the two strong and 
lovely as man and woman may be in 
their springtime, the two who had been 
happy till his power cut across their lives. 
There was a light in his grey eyes not 
of love nor friendship—the barren joy of 
conquest. He had fought for their souls, 
and won. Defeat was all he wanted of 
them. ... 

**T go,” said Denis. ‘‘ I shall find some 
life to live. Sir, I shall always try to do 
nothing unworthy of the man who is your 
friend.” He turned to his love: ‘‘ Diane !” 
A listless hand fell into his. Denis held 
it long to his lips. Bonaparte opened the 
door. Bonaparte gave him an embrace. 
Denis went out to the night alone. 

Diane, lovely, radiant of joy, came 
swift to Bonaparte, holding out her hands. 
“ Now, now ”—she gave a low, glad cry— 
“ what hinders now ?” 

Bonaparte put up a hand against her. 
The smile froze on her lips. The glow 
in her eyes was dead. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
this. I dare not say to you what you 
have said to me.” 

“You—you do not care?” she cried. 

“Can I cheat you?” 

She reeled, she fell against the wall and 
leant there, hiding her face . . . She 
turned, and her lips were white. ‘‘ You 
are good not to cheat,” she said feebly. 
: “Yes, you are good and great 
and true. You could not love me. . 
And yet—and yet ”—the white lips parted 
in a piteous smile—“TI am glad I love you, 
you know.” 

Bonaparte bowed. . . . And Diane went 
out to the night alone. 

Bonaparte shut her out, and, turning, 
picked up her whip and smiled at it. 

Then Colonel Vassary came out from 
behind the curtain and considered him 
gravely. ‘Is it worth while?” Colonel 
Vassary inquired. 

Bonaparte played with her whip and 
smiled still. 


























HAT no one could guess the 
Professor’s nationality from his 


name was a standing joke with 
the Professor himself, and one which he 
invariably communicated to the last new 
pupil at supper-time, with a roar of 
laughter which curled the long ends of 
his grizzled moustache upwards till they 
were lost in the shaggy grey locks falling 
over his ears. 

**Vot you tink I am, meess—eh ?” 

On the occasion of which I write a little 
Irish lass of sixteen was the novice at the 
feast. ‘‘Naow! the pupils they never 
guess. When Brown came to me in the 
autumn, he said when I ask him, ‘ Why! 
German, of course.’ He saw no further 
than the ‘Herr’ before my name. He 
has a good finger, has Brown, but no wrist, 
though we worked it like a pump-handle 
ach! he will not go far himself. 
Perhaps I can make an accompanist 





of him. I do not know. And little 
Paula Schmidt, she is all sentiment. 
‘Oh, you are Italian, caro Signor 


Robinsoni,’ says she.” Here the Pro- 
fessor assumed a melting falsetto. ‘‘ But 
[ answer, ‘Do not smudge your chords, 
Fraulein, and do not drag the ¢empo. I 
am a cross old Professor,’ I say, ‘and not 
a primo tenore, and we are not miawling 
to each other on the boards of the opera.’ 
And the English tink I am German, and 
the Germans tink I am English, and I say 
yes to dem all!” cried Herr Robinsoni, 
with another jovial shout. 

He turned his leonine head waggishly 
towards the luckless heroine of the night, 
whose powers at the piano were to be tried 
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after supper, and who as the next new 
pupil must be encouraged to give some 
evidence of her individuality. ‘“ And vot 
does de leetle shamrock here say? She 
is not so all-green as not to have leetle 
ideas of her own—eh ?” 

Little Nora Macarthy, choking with the 
most deadly form of pianistic nervousness 
induced by the fiery ordeal awaiting her, 
could only crumble her bread and try to 
smile as she murmured: “ Not English.” 

“No! you are right, meess,” replied 
the Professor, winking with both eyes at 
once. He tapped his head, then gave 
himself a huge blow on the chest. ‘De 
English dey may have nearly as much as 
I have dere, but dey have nossing at all 
here, here at the heart. But dey are 
persevering like me and my old bull-dog 
dere. (Hi! Tob-bee! where is he, 
den?) Oh, yes, dey have perseverance, 
oderwise I not teach dem, and dey play 
quite nice sometimes. Oh yes, very nice, 
very pretty, very nice. Well,naow. You 
cannot guess what I am, meess, hein? I 
will tell you. For myself, and my wife, 
and my little Tob-bee,” here he paused 
to bestow a sounding kiss on the huge, 
scrambling, slobbering bull-dog which on 
hearing its own name had risen and was 
endeavouring to clamber into his lap. ‘I 
am Hungarian. Yes. Stephan Rosen is 
my name. But my country she not 
behave prettily to me, so I leave her and 
become a naturalised Englishman. 

“T change my name to Robinson. But 
ven de fine English parents see my pro- 
spectuses, dey scream. ‘Vot! English? 
Ach! Shocking! Ve should like Meess 
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Arabella, and Masters Jacky and Johnny 
Bull to be taught on the foreign system — 
so superiaw!’ Den I say to myself: 
‘Vell, I vill just Aoozde dem all.’ So I put 
a ‘ Herr’ before my name and an ‘i’ after 
it, and den I am German, Italian, Russian 
—anything you like. Naow!—we must 
drink healths. Another bottle of de 
‘sparkling,’ Mary!” cried Herr Robinsoni, 
turning with a wink to the little Cockney 
parlour-maid. 

Glasses were filled in honour of the 
Professor and all the members of his 
school, beginning with Gruntz, the senior 
pupil, and ending with the absent Brown, 
and Paula Schmidt. ‘Then came the turn 
of Madame Robinsoni—a short, good- 
humoured brunette, with a roving black 
eye, and a figure rendered doubly solid by 
strong whalebone. 

Mary had begun surreptitiously to clear 
the table by this time, and Tobbee was 
waddling about adorned with a necklace 
of champagne-corks, which the budding 
soprano who was engaged to Gruntz had 
tastefully twisted together by means of 
the bottle-wires. 

Things were going merrily indeed when 
a clean-shaven young man with a long, 
flexible mouth, and excessively smooth 
hair, whom Nora, with native shrewd- 
ness, had already set down in her own 
mind as an actor, raised for the first 
time an unmistakably English voice over 
the hurly-burly of foreign  gutturals. 
‘While you are about it, Professor, why 
don’t you toast all your pupils? You 
have forgotten the greatest of all to-night— 
Sturmenfels,” 

Madame Robinsoni uttered an angry 
exclamation ; a dull red crept over the 
old man’s ears. Nora fancied he flinched, 
and knew by the hush that fell on the 
little supper-party that a delicate subject 
had been uncomfortably broached. 

Herr Robinsoni faced the speaker, 
however, with a certain simple dignity. 
“As you say,” he replied, “I have 
omitted the greatest of all. But I have 
not forgotten—no, Sturmenfels will not 
let the world forget him. During the six 
years of his tuition here he vas my joy 
and my glory, but he can no longer be 
my boast, for, as you very vell know, he 
left me to study vid anoder master in 
Vienna, Nevertheless I drink his health 
wid de utmost sincerity. Anoder bottle 
of de sparkling, Mary. Children, stand 


up. ‘To Sturmenfels—to the greatest of 





all, and to his new and vonderful vork, 
the Sturmenfels Concerto.” 

The toast was drunk, and the Professor 
gazed into his empty glass, scowlmg 
under his heavy brows. ‘ You shall none 
of you play it,” he said sulkily, ‘it is too 
subtle for any one but him. Ach! what 
hands, what brains are dose! But you 
will all leave me, and you will all attempt 
it, of course, ven I am not dere to pull 
you back, and you vill all fall into de bog 
without your old Professor. As for you, 
Mr. Jackson ”—he turned with sudden fury 
to the smooth-haired young man. ‘“‘ What 
are you doing now that I no longer teach 
you? Acting?—ach! writing! Well go 
and write den, and don’t come back— 
see? You are one great jackass at de 
piano, but if you cannot play, perhaps 
you can bray ; it suit you mosh better.” 

The young man rose unwillingly to his 
feet and cast a vindictive glance round 
into the silence. He did not answer the 
Professor, but fixed him with a withering 
smile. The next minute the pupils 
hustled him out of the room, a proceeding 
materially facilitated by ‘Tobbee, who 
gleefully scattered the champagne-bottles 
right and left to spring after Mr. Jackson’s 
vanishing legs. In the scuffle which 
ensued Madame Robinsoni cast herself 
sobbing on her husband’s breast. But 
the old man was laughing. ‘“ He not 
come back no more,” he observed philo- 
sophically. “ And did you hear my joke? 
Jackson—jackass: it was very nearly a 
pun—very nearly. Come, children, we 
go to de music-room to hear de new leetle 
one play—ach! yes, meess, do not faint 
—it is de moment indeed. And den 
Gruntz shall finish de evening by giving 
us his new tone-poem.” 

To her dying day Nora never forgot the 
mingled excitement and humiliation of 
that moment, when, Madame Robinsoni 
and the singers having disposed them- 
selves in silent expectancy on easy-chairs 
round the walls, and the inferior pupils 
formed a group near the window, Herr 
Robinsoni and Gruntz opened the big 
piano, lowered the stool, smiled encourag- 
ingly at her, and said “ Begin.” In the 
middle of the second piece, a fugue, there 
was a flouncing interruption from Madame 
Robinsoni, who rushed to the door and 
went out, accompanied by all the pupils 
except Gruntz, ‘The senior pupil and the 
master nodded at each other. 

** See here, my child,” said the old man 
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when Nora’s hands dropped into her lap. 
“Tf you were to remain an amateur | 
should say, Brava! Brava !—very nice, 
very sweet. But as I wish to make one 
real musician of you I tell you straight: 
Your Bach was a-bominable—a-trocious 
—it was sentimental, Matamoisselle. You 
heard my wife run joost now. And vy? 
Because ‘Tob-bee, he prick up his ears. 
Vot is dis? tinks the good beast, and den 
he joost valked quite quietly out of 
de room, and he vas ill in de hall.” 
“Yes,” chimed in Madame Robin- 
soni, “a ting he never vas in all his 
life before —-de poor dog. Aije, aie, 
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aie, you can learn mosh in dis house, my 
child.” 

“And so she vill—sure,” cried the 
Professor, with a beaming smile. “ Now, 
Gruntz, to the piano. De first shall be 
last dis time, and—who knows ?—perhaps 
de last first some day.” He patted Nora’s 
cheek. “ You shall hear Gruntz’s new com- 
position. Ach! he will be grveat. Gruntz, 
schweig—peace, boy, I say thou shalt.” 

Gruntz was already seated at the piano 










a tall boy with a rather cadaverous face, 
the only sensitive feature of which seemed 
to be the nose; this prominence, set 
between three slits representing eyes 
and mouth, showed a nervous play ot 
little white dots dimpling the long lean 
surface with every passing emotion. Nota 


vision of beauty, certainly, and yet one at 
which the other pupils gazed with heart- 
whole 


admiration, while the soprano 


“Your Bach was a-bominable—a-trocious—it 
was sentimental, Matamoisselle.’” 


languished at it from her chair. Even 
Madame Robinsoni pulled herself up from 
the box of anti-fat pills, the contents of 
which she was recklessly devouring, swept 
Tobbee off her lap, and prepared to listen. 
A wave of weird melody began to flood 
the room—a combination of sounds which 
transformed the piano into a little orches- 
tra, and sent innumerable vibrations to 
thrill the wooden arms of the chair on 
which Nora’s thin, childish arms rested. 
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“ Dat is playing,” cried the Professor 
when it was over. “And dat is music. 
Gruntz, schweig. I say dat is music. 
Ach, it is a beautiful work. You under- 
stood, Matamoisselle ?—you heard the bells 
ring in de ruined cathedral and de ghost- 
organ play, while de swallows fly in and 
out through de broken arches, and one 
mournful woman weeps and prays. Ach, 
de beautiful, beau-ti-ful sadness of it all. 
Gruntz, schweig. I heard myself de 
beautiful sadness. I wept!” cried the old 
Professor. 

“Ves, yes,” broke in poor Gruntz 
respectfully, ‘‘ but, Professor, I also had 
another idea—-” 

“Gruntz, schweig. I tell thee it was 
perfect. I wish no other idea; and for 
that reason, my boy, the last forty bars 
give a false impression—they must be 
altered.” 

Gruntz rose in a modest yet melancholy 
way from his instrument, and while the 
Professor still continued rhapsodising to 
his other pupils, the unlucky composer 
sidled round to Madame Robinsoni, who 
immediately kissed him on both cheeks. 

“ Best friend,” entreated Gruntz breath- 
lessly in his native tongue. ‘‘ Liebe Frau 
Professorin.” The perspiration broke out 
on his forehead, “ The fact is, I did not 
mean my composition to be all sadness. 
I—I—there is a spirit of hopefulness all 
through. Hope was, in fact, the funda- 
mental idea. The master has forgotten. 
It would be terrible to have to pull it all 
to pieces now—terrible. Could you per- 
suade Professor i 

“Gruntz, schweig,” interrupted Madame 
Robinsoni, heaving a tight plum-coloured 
satin shoulder good-humouredly away from 
him. ‘What is this about Professor? 
You must listen to him, of course.” She 
dived into her box of pills again, swallowing 
them by twos and threes as if they had 
been comfits, then nodded back at Gruntz. 
“Yes, yes, listen to Pappa—Pappa knows 
best.” 





During the four toilful years which 
followed the evening of her initiation, 
Nora Macarthy laid this precept of 
Madame Robinsoni’s to heart, and throve 
on it musically. But not every one was 
so whole-heartedly responsive as “ leetle 
Shamrock,” or Miss Leonora da Carta as 
she now styled hersel!. Very shortly 
after her introduction to the Professor’s 
circle, Nora realised that the hidden 


sore of the old man’s existence was the 
defection of those pupils in whom and 
for whom alone he lived. His ardent 
and innocent ambition was to produce 
a budding genius fresh from his own 
hands before a large and _ important 
public ; but so far these dreams had ever 
been frustrated when apparently on the 
eve of fulfilment. Among the numbers 
of pupils who came and went contempo- 
raneously with Nora, some married young 
and drudged for their living, some failed 
through limitations of their own, some, 
like Sturmenfels, left London to study 
abroad. Each time such a blow befell 
his hopes the old man was cut to the 
quick ; Madame wept and scolded Mary ; 
and Tobbee roamed unchecked in the 
purlieus of the ash-pit, much to the detri- 
ment of his appearance—nobody in the 
little household having enough spirit left 
to interfere.. But in a miraculously short 
time it recovered equilibrium again. 
Tobbee was washed, and Madame sang. 
The Professor had discovered a new 
“temperament,” and was proceeding to 
mould it with the same affectionate 
patience as before, and the same un- 
conquerable conviction that here at last 
he would be crowned. One day, however, 
came news that Gruntz, who was abroad, 
had abandoned all thoughts of the plat- 
form in favour of composition ; a resolu- 
tion which moved the master to one of 
his rare fits of rage. 

**He vill not play who can play. And 
why? Because of vanity. ‘This life is 
too short for Herr Gruntz, if you please. 
He wish to live for ever, like the Eternal 
Father, Or perhaps he distrust my teach- 
ing. Perhaps his silly singing-girl persuade 
him to go somewhere else, like Sturmen- 
fels. He is one great stupid wid dat 
mediocrity of a girl; dere is more titter 
dan twitter in her long goose-throat.” 

The Professor was too seriously dis- 
turbed about his favourite pupil to settle 
down comfortably to those who remained. 
So, it being near the end of the term, and 
a very hot summer into the bargain, 
Madame Robinsoni packed a portmanteau 
and two or three shabby little bags, and 
she and her Professor and Nora, who was 
looking fagged after a hard season’s work, 
set out together on a Bohemian ramble 
through Bavaria, in search of the erring 
Gruntz. 

“ And if I find him,” said the Professor, 
“if I find Master Life-everlasting Gruntz, 
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I bring his sparkle-nose to de grindstone 
—see?” 

But when at last, in Wirzburg, they 
came upon the poor youth slaving at little 
pot-boilers in the shape of trifling songs 
and dblenettes pour le piano, with a view to 
providing a room and a stove for himself 
and his too-faithful soprano in the winter, 
the Professor wept over him instead, and 
carried him off to Cologne to 
hear Sturmenfels play his fam- 
ous concerto. It was on this 
journey that a meeting occurred, 
which, though insignificant in 
itself, incidentally deter- 
mined the most impor- 
tant part of Nora’s career. 

On being released from 
‘imprisonment in the 
waiting-room of a wayside 
station, where, according 
to the detestable foreign 
regulations, travellers are 
penned like sheep _be- 
tween the incoming and 
out-going trains, the 
Robinsonis, closely fol- 
lowed by Nora and 
Gruntz, collided violently 
with a very seedy-looking 
little couple rushing from 
the other direction. 
There was a halt en- 
livened by exclamations in 
various languages; the two 
men shook hands and then 
fell into each other’s arms ; 
the women kissed on both 
cheeks, finally Herr Robin- 
soni embraced the strange 
woman, and the shabby little 
man put down his violin the 


better to enfold Madame 
Robinsoni. 
The  ever-bustling, ever-angry 


German railway official now hustled 
our travellers into a third-class com- 
partment, and their train moved on. 
Madame Robinsoni was still loudly 
laughing as she fanned herself with a 
newspaper. She jerked a fat, ungloved 
thumb past Nora at her spouse, whose 
broad bulk filled up the window from 
which he craned his head after the depart- 
ing couple. 

“Dat was Li-li,” she said serenely. 
“De first wife. You not know? She 
vas a pupil—de Professor sometimes say 
she vas his best. My God! How ugly 







“But the Professor read no more.” 


she has grown! Hein, Professor? Li-li 
is too thin—what ?” 

The Professor drew in his head, look- 
ing slightly perturbed. ‘“ He starve her,” 
he remarked briefly. ‘‘ She vas fatter with 
me.” 

Madame Robinsoni, winking at Gruntz 
to divert her husband’s mind, proceeded 
in a series of hot, tickling whispers in 
Nora’s ear to enlighten her more 
fully on the situation. 

“She was always leetle wasp— 
dat Li-li. It was awful in the house 
between the Professor and her— 
awful. She tink always of her 
concerts and never of my old 
man’s coffee. He would have 
died if she had not happily 
found de oder man. Dis little 
misery of a violinist suit her 
mosh better. Dey can eat 
vinegar-salad all day together ; 
it keeps dere brains cool. Hi! 
Professor, I have a nice sausage 
for you here in my bag.” 

In the deep artistic emotions 
evoked by Sturmenfels’s con- 
cert at Cologne Nora forgot all 
about the Professor’s first wife, 
but the incident was recalled to 
her mind during the following 
October, when on coming one 
day for her lesson she found 
the whole house panic-stricken. 
There had been a telegram and 
Li-li was dead. 

“ What did I tell you ?” said 
the Professor mournfully to the 
sympa- 
thetic 
Gruntz, 
“He starve 
her. She 
was fatter 
with me.” 

His wife, 
whose eyes 
were red with 
weeping, 
sobbed audibly, wiping away her tears on 
the stocking she was knitting. 

Remembering her strictures en her 
predecessor, Nora could not but think 
this grief a little excessive, nevertheless 
there could be no doubt that it was 
caused by genuine emotion of some kind. 
Madame Robinsoni had even tied a crape 
bow on Tobbee’s collar as symbolical of 
the spirit of the house. 
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“T and the Professor would go into 
mourning too if we could afford it,” she 
confided to Nora, “but it is impossible. 
There is the funeral, you see.” 

“ Thé. funeral ?” gasped Nora. 

‘* But certainly. How could dat oder 
one bury: her? He have not one penny, 
poor man. So we must.” 

There was no lesson that week, for Herr 
Robinson! still drooped from much brood- 
ing over the defunct Li-li’s unsatisfied 
appetite. But when Nora next made her 
pilgrimage northwards, the Professor 
entered his music-room in a state of 
renewed elation. 

“T salute you, Meess Leonora da 
Carta,” was his greeting. ‘‘ The Immortal 
and I—Griintzlein Almighty and I ”’—here 
he winked at Gruntz, who had followed on 
his heels—“ ve have leetle plan about you 
—ha! ha! Grintzlein thinks mosh of 
you, my child, —musically—musically— 
understand ?—oderwise his singing-girl give 
you poison. He heard you play the 
répertoire for your first recital yesterday— 
it was famous, says Gruntz, it was colossad, it 
was ” here the Professor, casting about 
in his mind for a sublimated expression 
of the beautiful, and muddled by the 
number of languages it was his custom to 
speak daily, brought out his culminating 
words of approval with a crescendo burst 
of enthusiasm, ‘‘it was P-r-retty-—Fair-r-r.” 
Violently excited, he began to lift him- 
self up and down from his chair, with both 
hands in his flowing locks. ‘‘But you 
shall not play your véfertotre for de first 
concert, Shamrock ; Gruntz and I have a 
new piece for you. You shall play with 
orchestra, meess. You shall make little 
début, with, shall we say Griintzlein ?— 
shall we say?—ha! ha! ha! ho! ho! 
ho !——— Well, I will tell you—with the 
Sturmenfels Concerto.” 

The Sturmenfels Concerto! Poor Miss 
Leonora da Carta’s hardly won security 
collapsed at the name. The Professor, 
having once got the idea firmly wedged 
into his head, was obdurate. ‘There was 
heaps of time. He would teach her. 
No, it was not too difficult. She could 
play it, yes. She could memorise it, yes. 
She could take the extensions. V’alles 
pas me faire la petite main, Matamoisselle 
—her claws were enormous. And if 
Sturmenfels’s own recital, the only recital 
he had given in London for years, was 
fixed for nearly the same date—what 
of that then? At her very, very best, the 











Professor sometimes thought, and so did 
Gruntzlein Almighty, that her playing had 
something of the thrilling quality which 
distinguished that great artist’s. Ach! 
why had they not been able to see him at 
Cologne ?—why had he departed thence 
immediately after his glorious performance, 
without a thought for his friends in the 
crowd ? 

It was important not to start the Pro- 
fessor off on a grievance in his present 
radiant mood. Gruntz, with a portentous 
frown at Nora, produced hats and sticks, 
and insinuating his arm through his 
master’s, bore him off down town to 
purchase the new score. 

The poor little budding professional 
fled to lay her tremors and agitation on 
Madame Robinsoni’s motherly shoulder. 

“Naow! what is this ?” exclaimed that 
good-humoured woman, simulating wrath- 
ful surprise. “Do not cry so warm on 
my new bottle-green silk, dear child—it 
is dyed, it will come off. What! you 
tink only of yourself and not of my good 
Professor? <Aie! aie! aie! He is still 
unhappy about dat poor Li-li—see ?—the 
Concerto will distract him. Now, Nora, 
no more of dis selfishness. Listen to 
Pappa, yes, yes. Pappa knows best.” 


But on the great day of the concert, for 
the first time within the memory of man, 
Herr Robinsoni’s courage suddenly failed 
him, and he declared his utter inability 
to be present. Two days previously 
Sturmenfels had drawn all London spell- 
bound round his platform, and a rumour 
had spread through musical circles that 
he had put off his departure for the 
Continent to attend the performance of 
his own Concerto in the Queen’s Hall. 
True, it was only a rumour, but  still— 
supposing he came? 

Old Robinsoni declared that he would 
remain athome. “Yes, yes, I go to bed. 
I am too nervous, my child—it would 
affect you disastrously. Suppose I meet 
Sturmenfels? Suppose he not like my 
reading of his work? Ach! you will do 
better widout de old Professor. He go 
to bed.” 

He did not go to bed, however, being 
unable in his agitation to stand the 
intolerable solitude of the empty house. 
Instead he marched about the streets, 
twisting his hands together, and muttering 
to himself. Evening found him still 
wandering, still hungry, still lacking 














courage to face the report waiting for him 
at home. As he leaned uncertainly 
against a street corner, feeling very weak 













and old, a newspaper-boy. came by. 
oz) “ Evening piper, sir?” ‘Then 
= grinning and glancing at the 
€ shaggy head, ‘‘’l’o-day’s con- 


certs, sir?” 

Moved by a desperate re- 
solve to know the 
worst, the Pro- 
fessor clutched at 
a paper and un- 
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his own grand manner the great virtuoso 
was observed to smile.” 

The paragraph, which did not end there, 
was signed ‘* Augustus P. Jackson”; but 
the Professor read no more. His knees 
were shaking; his face had grown very 
grey and pinched. When questioned after- 
wards he never could tell how he got 
home—perhaps he did not know himself. 
The familiar aspect of the little house, 
when reached at last, smote upon his 
sore heart with a mingled sense of nausea 
and relief. It was standing wide open, 
was the little house, in a 
state of the utmost dis- 
order. People evidently had 


Lewy 
BAIR, 


“*My friends, | give you the toast of the evening. Our Master !--Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! ” 


folded the cream-coloured sheet. ‘‘ To- 
day’s concerts” seemed to be summed 
up in a very short paragraph. 

“Miss Leonora da Carta,” said the 
rag, “is a young lady of distinct musical 
temperament, although in her ambitious 
attempt to render the Sturmenfels Concerto 
toacrowded hall this afternoon, her native 
gifts were evidently much hampered by 
insufficient and faulty training. The 
Concerto was rendered interesting to the 
public, however, by the presence of the 
composer himself, who remained till the 
close ; although at one or two of Miss 
da Carta’s ineffectual efforts to imitate 





been in and out hurriedly through every 
room. Even Mary had gone home, and 
the whole place was deadly silent. The 
Professor crept in, avoiding the music- 
room, the scene of all his hopes; the 
dining-room where so many gay little 
supper-parties had been held ; and locked 
himself into Mary’s dark and noisome 
little pantry, laying his defeated head on 
one of her untidy shelves. He was old 
and worn-out, he could teach no more, he 
had tried his best and failed. 

Sturmenfels had been at the concert, 
and Sturmenfels had /aughed ! 

Somebody else was laughing now— 





laughing loudly and excitedly in the hall, 
which seemed suddenly filled with a babel 
of voices, over all of which Madame Robin- 
soni’s shrill tones predominated anxiously : 
*'Tobbee—Tobbee, but vere is Pappa?” 

A sound of heavy scampering followed ; 
then a violent snort at very close quarters. 
Tobbee was alternately scratching and 
snuffling under the door, and licking the 
panels. 

“ Here, children—the master is here, ” 
screamed Madame Robinsoni. “My God! 
he does not answer, he must be ill.” 

She, Tobbee, and the whole body of 
pupils hurled themselves against the crazy 
latch, and the next minute fell simulta- 
neously into the old man’s arms. In the 
confused clamour which ensued only two 
utterances clearly reached Herr Robin- 
soni’s brain. Gruntz’s ear-piercing yell of 
‘Splendid success!” and Madame 
Robinsoni’s breathless : ‘Come, come at 
once. Sturmenfels is waiting. He says 
he will not sit down to supper without you.” 

“ Sturmenfels ?” gasped the Professor. 
He began hastily to wipe his eyes on one 
of Mary’s dusters. 

Then the hurly-burly began again like 
a pack of hounds in full cry. 

“Ach! he was delighted.” —“‘ Why did you 
not come? you would have been proud.” 
“Professor, she played magnificently.”— 
‘*Sturmenfels was enchanted, he said.” 

“But what—what did Sturmenfels 
say?” cried the poor Professor, finding 
voice at last. 

It was Nora who answered, with her 
arms clasped round his. 

“Oh, Professor, he said no one could 
have taught me that Concerto but you. 
He said I owed you everything; that 
he owed you everything. Oh! I am so 
happy.” 

Then suddenly remembering that time 
was precious, they all rushed to make 
the master’s toilet. Madame Robinsoni 
combed the old grey head ; Nora tenderly 
washed his hands and face with warm 
water from the scullery; Brown and 
Gruntz nearly pulled him off his legs as 
they tugged at his muddy boots. Armfuls 


of clothes were then conveyed into the 
pantry, where he and Gruntz performed 
miracles of despatch behind closed doors, 
and it was quite a spick-and-span Profes- 
sor who emerged at last. 

Somebody crammed his crush hat on 
his head and propelled him into the four- 
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wheeler where Tobbee was already 
ensconced, Nora waved her handkerchief 
out of the cab window and Gruntz his hat ; 
Madame Robinsoni screamed out perfectly 
inarticulate directions about locking up 
the house ; the Professor alone could not 
move, because Nora and his wife each kept 
fond hold of one gnarled old hand. 

There was a blaze of light in Sturmen- 
fels’s rooms when they got there, and a 
great deal of conversation carried on, chiefly 
in German, But the Professor had only 
eyes for one figure standing somewhat apart 
from the others, with a well-known critic 
by his side. 

Sturmenfels was little changed from the 
days when he had studied in England, 
though the constant effort needed to face 
those imposing and sometimes hostile 
audiences to which he laid bare the secrets 
of his intimate interpretations, had stamped 
alook of forced inflexibility on features 
naturally over-sensitive. On catching sight 
of his old master, however, this expression 
broke up suddenly as if a thin alabaster 
mask had crumbled into dust, and was 
replaced by a smile of beaming affection. 

**Ach, my boy,” cried the Professor, 
with a sob. 

The two men gripped hands hard for an 
instant, then, moved by a common 
impulse, embraced. It was the signal for 
a general hubbub of welcome, followed by 
an exit towards the dining-room, At the 
head of the long table stood an armchair 
decorated with the huge laurel-wreath 
which an enthusiastic audience had 
presented to Sturmenfels at the close of 
his recital two days previously. ‘The 
Professor, supposing this place of honour 
to be his host’s, was stumbling past, when 
he found himself gently forced into it by 
Sturmenfels’s own hands. 

The little heroine of the day took a seat 
on his left, with Gruntz, whose nose 
positively coruscated, beside her. 
Madame Robinsoni, broadly smiling, had 
already begun artlessly to examine the 
menu. ‘To cover his emotion the old 
Professor was laughing loudly—even more 
loudiy than usual ; quite unaware that his 
tears were running down into his open 
mouth, 

Glasses were filled, and Sturmenfels 
rose. 

‘* My friends, I give you the toast of the 
evening. Our Master!—Hoch/ Hoch! 
Hoch!” 
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Footsteps of incendiaries left in the dry cement of an unfinished house. 
How they served for identification purposes is told below. 


CRIME-DETECTION 


BY DR. R. 


BY THE CAMERA. 


A. REISS, 


Professor of Criminological Research at the University of Lausanne.* 


HE camera at the present day is 
playing an important part in 
every branch of human activity. 

Science, art, and industry are employing 
it in their researches, or else for the 
purpose of making known the results of 
their labour, Photography has even 
penetrated into the sanctuary of justice 
and the bureaux of the police. In short, 
thanks to the work of criminalists and 
scientists like Bertillon, Dennstedt, Mino- 
vici, Voigtlander, Schépff, Caillolde Poncy, 
and others, we are in possession to-day 
of a series of photographic methods 
which enable us to discover with certainty 
crimes and misdemeanours, as well as their 
authors, that without the intervention of 
photography would probably have re- 
mained undetected and unpunished. 

The camera is commencing to play 
such a part in this kind of inquiry that 
Judiciary Photography together with the 
Science of Detection (of which Judiciary 
Photography may be said to be an offshoot) 
forms a special branch of University 
teaching. ‘The author of this article, for 
instance, teaches in this branch at the 
University of Lausanne, and his students 
are future judges of instruction, counsel, 
judges, and police officials, 

One cannot more clearly demonstrate 
the application of photography to this field 
of criminal inquiry than by taking certain 


examples from the records of actual work 
done; and I will proceed, - without 
mentioning names or places, and in as 
matter-of-fact a way as possible, to relate 
a few typical cases on record which have 
come under my own observation. 


Burglary and Felony. 


A burglar had entered a villa and had 
broken open a desk, finally abstracting 
several objects of value. On the site of 
the crime were observed under the flap 
of the broken desk certain traces of a 
steel hand-wrench, and these faithfully 
reproduced the edge of the instrument 
with which the bursting of the desk had 
been effected. Some days later the 
police arrested an individual suspected of 
the robbery, and found on him a wrench, 
the edge of which showed certain defects, 
By photographing the instrument, as well 
as the implement-marks under the desk, 
and by magnifying and comparing the 
prints, we arrived at a clear and immediate 
proof that the traces under the desk 
corresponded minutely with the edge of 
the instrument, and revealed every defect 
that the instrument showed. 

In a villa which was in course of 
construction some unknown delinquent 
had been guilty of robbery and of defacing 
the property. During the examination of 


* The Copyright of the text, translation, and photographs is strictly reserved. 
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These stains on an assassin’s coat had been 
washed away, but reappeared on the photo- 
graphic plate. 


the premises we found in an outhouse 
and on the cooking stove in the kitchen a 
repetition of certain stains of a particular 
kind of glazier’s putty ; and these repeated 
stains bore very obviously the print of a 
finger. As every one knows already, 
through the labours of Galton, Henry, 
Bertillon, and others, there are no two 
men who possess the same papillary lines 
on the finger-tips, so that finger-prints 
invariably serve for the identification of 
individuals. ‘The putty-stained _finger- 
prints that we discovered on the premises 
in question, however, failed to help us in 
tracing the criminal ; and it was only when 
these imprints had been photographically 
magnified, and we compared the result 
with the finger-prints of a suspect in the 
hands of the police, we were enabled to 
prove with certainty that the latter was the 
guilty person for whom we were searching 
(see fig. 4). 
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A. Thumb-print left on putty, which, when 
photographed and magnified, conyicted a 
burglar. 


A burglar left by an inadvertence an 
old cigar box in a room that he had 
entered, and this box he had employed 
for carrying his jemmy and other tools 
of his trade. When we had sprinkled 
with a certain chemical powder the glossy 
paper which covered the inside of the 
lid, we succeeded in rendering visible 
the print of three fingers, as shown in 
the illustration; and these finger-marks, 
when magnified by means of the camera, 
assisted us in finding our man (see 
fig. J). 


Uses in Identification. 


In another case a body was recovered 
from a pond, and defied identification 
for the reason that it had been lying 
unnoticed in the water for some days. 
We replaced the faded eyes with 














Part of a rifled cash-box, covered with finger- 
prints. 





B. Finger-prints on an old cigar-box in which a 
burglar had kept his tools. 
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1 this cheque a forger had scratched away the word 
“mille” and re-written ‘cing mille,” but the camera 
exposed the fraud. 


artificial ones of glass, and covered the 
face with talc, which we forced into the 
skin by tapping it with the fingers; then 
we photographed the face in_ profile 
with the head in a variety of attitudes. 
The photograph was immediately identi- 
fied as that of a certain day labourer 
named R , by people who had 
previously seen the corpse and failed to 
recognise it. 

Similarly the body of a woman was 
recovered from the water, and _photo- 
graphed for pubiic identification. The 
photograph disclosed upon the neck 
certain marks of strangulation invisible 
to the eye. ‘The body had already been 
registered as a case of suicide ; but these 
marks engendered suspicion. An inquiry 
was instituted, and the police proved 
that the woman in question had quarrelled 
with a certain person (afterwards arrested) 
who had garotted her and dropped her 
lifeless body in the water. 




















Portion of heel-mark on a wire lattice. 

The number and position of the holes 
made by the nails corresponded with those 
on a criminal’s boot. 














A signature which had disappeared and was 
back to light by the camera, 


brought 


Examination of Documents. 


We had reason to suppose in another 
case that a handkerchief had been washed 
with soap in order to clear away traces 
of blood, but we could perceive no 
such traces with the unaided eye. A 
photograph taken by special means re- 
vealed certain dark patches which when 
cut away from the rest of the material 
yielded the chemical we 
quired. 

By some chance or other certain bank- 
notes were burned, and the owner desired 
to ascertain the numbers, in order to 
recover his loss, But with these mere 
scraps of carbonised paper authentication 
seemed impossible ; and it was only by 
means of photography that we were en- 
abled to recenstitute the burnt notes 
to any visible degree, and discover the 
numbers that were missing. 


reaction re- 

















Finger-print on a piece of glass near the 
site of a crime, photographed and 
enlarged. 
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Door of a cupboard, showing traces of an explosion, 
which, when analysed, served to identify an 
anarchist and the nature of the bomb he used. 


Cases of Incendiarism. 


A panic was caused in a certain locality 
by a series of incendiary acts due in part 
to the careless watching of premises; and 
in spite of all possible search the criminal 
escaped detection. On the eighth occa- 
sion, however, the nefarious attempt was 
unsuccessful, and we discovered among 
the charred remains a notebook much 
damaged by the flames. We opened it 
with the utmost care, and discovered in it 
some scraps of a memorandum, also 
burnt, which failed to furnish us with a 
single sentence that was readable. Re- 
constitution by photography soon showed 
us, however, that the scraps once belonged 
to a certificate of weight, and with the 
numbers rendered visible it was easy to 
ascertain at the weighing office the indi- 
vidual to whom the certificate had been 
supplied. He was arrested and confronted 
before witnesses with the fragments of 
the document, burnt and unrecognisable as 
they were. He could not deny that the 
memorandum-book bélonged to him, but 
pretended he had lost it three weeks 
before. His ingenious plea was that the 


incendiary had found it and utilised it for 
But after a 


setting light to the premises. 
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renewed examination with the camera, we 
succeeded in proving to him’ that four 
days before the last act of incendiarism 
he had pencilled certain notes into the 
little book; and it was not till then that 
the man made a full avowal. 

Certain delinquents in another case had 
tried without success to set fire to a half- 
built house of unusually large proportions. 
The rooms in which the attempt had 
been made were in course of being laid 
with a parquet floor, and the blocks for this 
purpose were covered with a layer of sand 
and cinder-dust, on which we found the 
prints of iron-shod boots. The prints 
were photographed and developed without 
loss of time, and these enabled the police 
agents to arrest and identify their men on 
the evening of the very day of their 
offence. (See headpiece.) 


The Romance of a Postal Robbery. 


A registered letter was sent from X 
to Z under cover cf the Poste 
Restante. It contained a thousand francs, 
but the value was not declared ; and the 
letter remained at Z for some days 
before the addressee claimed it. On 


























Jeweller's shop door, showing where the panels had 
been sawn through in order to open the safety 
locks. 
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opening the envelope he realised at once 
that six hundred francs were missing, and 
as the letter had evidently been opened 
and the sum abstracted at some stage of the 
route, the question arose as to where the 
theft had been effected. The breakage 
of the envelope had been so carefully 
done as to leave no trace which yielded 
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was visible across the figures of the lower 
half of the postmark. ‘The missive had 
clearly been opened after the application 
of the office stamp at Z -, and the 
robbery therefore had been committed at 
Z itself. If the opening had been 
effected at X , or anywhere in transit, 
the streaks of gum which we traced would 
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Record of a French criminal by the Bertillon method. 


Note the minuteness of the record, the clearness of the finger-prints, and the instruments behind the prisoner for 
measuring and holding the head in position. 


anything to a superficial inspection. It 
was the last postmark, denoting the letter’s 
arrival at Z which enabled us to 
resolve the problem, and this, fortunately, 
overlapped from the flap on to the back 
sheet of the envelope. By photographic 
processes of a special kind we were 
enabled to determine the tiny streak of 
gum used in refastening the envelope, 
and this, although invisible to the eye, 








have occurred under the postmark and 
not above it. 


Forgery. 


In a certain trial it became a matter of 
importance to fix the date at which an 
incriminating letter had been written, 
although no date was perceptible on the 
letter itself. With the help of the camera 
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Door-lock broken by burglars in order to confuse 
the detectives. 


we proved that the said letter had originally 
borne a date, but that this date had been 
scratched away and carefully effaced. 
We even succeeded in bringing to light 
in the most unmistakable manner the 
numbers which had disappeared. 

By chemical action there had been 
removed from a cheque the number 
1738,” and this had been replaced by 
the number “4oo00.” The forgery had 
been so deftly done that chemical analysis 
yielded no result. A photographic print, 
however, which we had taken 
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chemical 


receipt; and a examination 
confirmed this theory. (See fig. C.) 
On another receipt occurred a phrase 
just above the signature which the 
signatory had intended as a later addition. 
The fact, however, that the last line of 
the first letter of the signature traversed 
the added phrase in question, enabled 
us to prove, photographically, that this 
same line passed under the letters of the 
addition in question, and that in con- 
sequence the signature was written first 


(See fig. D.) 


Spurious Autographs. 


A collector of autographs possessed a 
series of signatures of a great statesman 
who flourished at the end of the eighteenth 
century ; but as this worthy’s autographs 
happened to be extremely rare, there 
were many: connoisseurs who nursed a 
doubt as to the authenticity of the 
specimens submitted, and the owner 
commissioned us to verify them if it were 
possible. We proceeded accordingly to 
photograph them, taking care the while 


to make our photographs on the same 
scale and size. After peeling the films 


from the negatives we superposed the 
different examples, and perceived to our 
surprise that the signatures tallied exactly, 
even to a quarter of a millimetre. Now, 
to find the signatures of the same 
individual corresponding with each other 
to so minute a degree is absolutely im- 
possible, and the proof of their spurious 
character was arrived at. At the same 
time we proved that the signatures were 
only replicas obtained by lithographic 
printing, and that some one had gone over 





by means of the yellow rays 
only, brought back the lost 
number ‘ 138 ” for all to see. 

On a receipt-form once we 
found some words which we 


suspected to have been a 
subsequent addition. The 
naked eye showed nothing 


suspicious on the document, 
and there was nothing in the 
least to incriminate any one. 
A photographic plate soon 
revealed the fact, however, 
that the doubtful words had 
been written with ink of a 














different kind from _ that 
employed in the rest of the 





Bolt removed from the said door, showing that it had been burst 
from the inside. 
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these with 
a pen and 
ink and 


given them 
a verisimili- 
tude which 
was all but 





perfect. 
Two 
Signal Uses 
; , of the 
he tail of the “2” had been 
scratched away and the figure Camera. 
altered to “3” in different ink. One might 


continue 
thus to the degree of weariness, and 
enumerate many other cases in our own 
practice and experiment, where photo- 
.graphy has helped us to arrive at a 
clue; but this would serve no good 
purpose, for 
these in- 
stances I 
have given 
will be suffi- 
cient to 
convince 
the reader 
of the ex- 
treme im- 
portance of 
the réle 
played by 
the camera 
in judiciary 
and police 
research. 
Before I conclude, however, I should 
like to mention very briefly two more 
applications of photography to the same 
field of inquiry. I desire to speak of its 
utilisation for the double purpose of 
comparing handwritings and securing the 
identification of old 





C. The difference in strength of the 
ink was only apparent through 


the chemical action of the 
camera, but it revealed a forgery. 
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lated a great 
number of 
classified 
cases of 
penman- 
ship, and it 
has _ invari- 
ably been 
the camera 
which has 
helped us 
to gain our 
point. A 
true com- 
parison of 
handwrit- 
ings without the aid of photographic 
apparatus is, in point of fact, inconceivable. 
The profile and full-face portraits that 
one finds on the police posters under the 
headline 
“Wanted,” 
not only 
admit of 
our recog- 
nising an 
individual 
when he is 
under 
arrest, but 
render 
possible the 
identifica- 
tion of the 
same indi- 
vidual at 
large, and in 
the open street, even when his exterior has 
undergone a considerable change. It is 
true that in order to arrive at an exact 
identification of any given person by the 
help of photography, one must be an 
expert in analysing the human face—say 
in the manner of the ad- 





The faint traces of the figure *‘ 25,” 
just above the line, had survived 


the forger's knife, and the 


camera resurrected them. 





ee Eee 

D. The curl below the darker letters 
is the beginning of a signa- 
ture, and shows the signature 
was written first. 





offenders. 
The first method has 
become absolutely indis- 


pensable for the hand- 
writing expert. When his 
documents have been 


magnified by the camera, 
he can arrive at an exact 
estimate of the value of 
such-and-such a character- 
istic or peculiarity, however 








mirable portrait-dissection 
by Alphonse Bertillon, or 
the “ portrait parlé,” as it 
is called. Familiarity with 
this method and its results 
is becoming more and more 
every day an absolutely 
necessary part of the pro- 
fessional qualifications of 
the crime investigator, and 
in a very short time it will 








slight, in any handwriting 
submitted to his scrutiny. 
In the course of our daily 
practice we have accumu- 


The eye of a suicide. 
artificially revivified and photo- 
graphed, resulted in identifica- 
tion when ail else had failed, 


be impossible to imagine a 
police official who has not 
mastered this special 
branch of knowledge. 


This, when 

























































ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND DULAC. 


oo King hath doffed his robe 
of State: 
The King hath doffed his crown : 
He hath put off his bauderyk, 
And eke his samite gown. 
He’s rid him of his tunica, 
(With purple ribands twined, 
And wrought about with golden trout,) 
Which was his proper pride. 


The King is wroth with womanhood. 
‘Toward the brood of Eve 

He hath expressed himself in words 
To make the pious grieve. 

He hath maintained that womankind 
Is but a subtle snare, 

A crafty gin (with bait of sin) 
To trap men unaware. 


“I hate the ladies of my Court, 
Who speak with honeyed speech, 

With ghastly guile and subtle smile ; 
I hate them all and each. 

Their early English wearies me, 
It’s almost too, too early ; 

Although at morn it may be borne, 
Ere night it makes me surly.” 


The King will go a pilgrimage, 
Away! Away!! Away!!! 

But where he goes (e’en if he knows), 
The King declines to say. 


UEEN HANNARYS. 


A VERY EARLY ENGLISH LEGENDE. 


BY FRANK RICHARDSON, 






Dedicated to all infatuated admirers of the Ancient Ballad, 
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“The King hath doffed his robe of State: 


The King hath doffed his crown.” 


Copyright 1907 by Frank Richardson. 
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QUEEN HANNARYS. 


The Ladye Ermyntrude is pale : 
Sweet Enid’s heart’s a-bleeding 
With dull amaze the ladye Blaise 
Regards the whole proceeding. 


Long time he trod a measured gait : 
Anon his step waxed brisker 
As he approached an hostelrie 
Yclept Zhe Purple Whisker. 
And there he found a beauteous maid, 
Who served him sack in plenty 
(And if he drank one cup of sack, 
ZI warrant he drank twenty ). 


So fair was she, so sooth was he, 
He had a mind to risk a 
Prodigious kiss upon the lips 
Of her who graced The Whisker. 
**O blooming rose ! what is thy name ? 
O fairest maiden, answer !” 
The maid replied, with proper pride, 
** My blooming nime is Hanne, Sir.” 


“O blooming maid with blooming name! 
I love that name, although men 

May deem it hath a mystic sound : 
Pray, what is thy cognomen ?” 

He cozened her with blandishments 
‘That he had learned in Paris ; 

The maiden purred at each sweet word : 
Quoth she, “ My nime is ’Arris,” 


‘“Hannarys hath a strange, sweet sound,” 
He murmured bond fide ; 

“You're miking gime about my nime,” 
She shouted : “I’m a lidy!” 

“Thy speech is strange,” quoth Ethelswyne, 
“ And cryptic to my thinking, 

And yet I dote on each sweet note.” 
She answered, “ You’ve been drinking.” 


“Yea, I have drunk thy sweet, sweet words, 
Yet can I not. distinguish 

The tongue in which they are expressed : 
Say, is it—is it—English ? 

Whate’er it be, O sweetest maid, 
It’s dulcet, aye, and novel, 

So from this day thou shalt away 
From this unholy hovel. 


** And thou shalt live a life of love, 
And thou shalt live at ease, 
When thou art mine,” quoth Ethelswyne. 
She answered, ‘“‘ Your nime, please ? ” 
“Oh! I am lord of all the earth, 
The local king, 7” fine ; 
In fact, I may with justice say 
I am thine Ethelswyne. 
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“And there he found a beauteous maid, 
Who served him sack in plenty.’, 
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“‘The Ladye Ermyntrude is pale: 
Sweet Enid hath a vapour.” 
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“Thou dost not use ¢Ay aspirates 
Where these are chiefly found, 
Where aspirates are never used 
Thy aspirates abound ! 
F’en as I love thy purple speech, 
So will I make thee mine.” 
His head she pressed on her sweet breast, 


19) 


And murmured, “ Hethelswyne ! 


The King hath brought the maid to Court, 
And set her on his throne ; 

And she hath speech with all and each 
(In language quite unknown). 

The Ladye Ermyntrude is pale : 
Sweet Enid hath a vapour 

At words the Queen hath strangely seen 
Befitting to escape her. 


The Queen hath donned her robe of State: 
The Queen hath donned her crown : 
She wears a brand-new bauderyk, 
To match her samite gown. 
She dons the monarch’s tunica 
(Which was his proper pride), 
While he, full limp in cloth o’ gimp, 
Sits by his ladye’s side. 


“Tut! Tut!” said she to Ladye Blaise, 
‘““Thy speech is strange to me.” 

She then pooh-poohed sweet Ermyntrude, 
With much publicity. 

The Queen hath driven Enid forth, 
And Ermyntrude the fair. 

(The Ladye Blaise may go her ways, 
For all the Queen should care !) 


She hath most formally decreed 
(To institute her reign) 

That all and each shall learn the speech 
And accents of Cockayne. 

Throughout the realm of Ethelswyne 
Her message sped its way, 

Till use of H’s smacked of laches 
Where’er her lord held sway. 























INDIAN DETECTIVE STORIES.—I. 











BY NEWMAN WRIGHT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 
PROLOGUE. 


Even if, for us moderns, India has lost some of the halo of romance with which 
our forefathers invested it,—if we no longer picture it to ourselves as a land of 
Great Moghuls and barbaric splendour, of mute and bow-string, of battle and 
murder and sudden death, yet does it still appeal to even the most matter-of-fact 
among us as a country of strange happenings, where amid unfamiliar surroundings, 
innumerable brown-skinned millions, of diverse races and jarring creeds, live and 
move and have their being, speaking in tongues we understand not, worshipping gods 
we know not, striving after ideals that seem to us oftentimes not worth the attaining. 

Some of the fascination and glamour of the East may, we hope, be found in “ The 
Eye of Shiva” and other stories which will follow it. 

To the Western reader it is perhaps only fair to explain that to the Oriental, 
with his heritage of mysticism, there is nothing incomprehensible in the abrupt 
renunciation by Balwant Rao, the protagonist of these tales, of all that had previously 
made life for him. Many another, as he did, has sloughed the skin of conventional 
civilisation, cut himself off from home and friends, and gone out to wander on the 
pilgrim-path, with the sky for roof, the earth for a bed, for sole sustenance the casual 
alms of the charitable passer-by. 

Enough said. Fall to, dear reader. May the fare provided be to your liking 
and good digestion wait on appetite, 


N the city of Shivapur, the capital In the innermost shrine is a colossal 
of the native state of the same statue of the god, seated cross-legged 
name, stands the famous temple on a marble pedestal, resplendent with 

of Shiva, known far and wide in India golden ornaments and gems of price, the 
as one of the great fanes of the Hindu offerings of unnumbered generations of 
faith. devout worshippers. A hundred and 
Copyright 1907 by Newman Wright. 
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fifty years ago the eyes of the image were 
a pair of rubies of unmatched brilliancy ; 
but in the disturbances of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century one of these 
vanished, and, never having since been 
heard of, was regarded as lost beyond 
recall, 

The missing stone was long ago re- 
placed by a carbuncle, and, thanks to 
a skilful disposition of lights and shades, 
the substitute was to the casual observer 
not very noticeably different from the 
magnificent ruby which sparkled in the 
god’s right eye-socket and made this 
particular image distinguished above all 
others in the country. 

It is not difficult to imagine what a 
commotion arose in the city when it 
became known, early one April morning 
some few years ago, that the temple had 
been robbed during the night, and that 
the great ruby eye had been stolen along 
with a quantity of other ornaments of 
‘ value. A hue and cry was raised through- 
out the town and country—men were 
dispatched in all directions on the best 
horses in the Maharaja’s stables, to 
scour the surrounding districts, and watch 
all routes by which the thieves might 
make their way to the line of railway 
that skirted the boundary of the state 
some fifty miles to the eastward. Great 
was the general relief when the news 
came that two men, on a camel laden 
with the missing ornaments, had been 
arrested that same night as they were 
approaching the station of Vikramnagar, 
and the Chief of Police received public 
congratulations and a robe of honour 
from the Maharaja himself, in recognition 
of the astuteness and energy that he had 
displayed. 

But when the thieves and their plunder 
were brought back to the capital no amount 
of searching could find the great ruby 
on their persons or among their belong- 
ings. The trappings of the camel were 
torn to shreds in the hope that it might 
have been concealed among them, but 
without result ; and no extremity of what 
is euphemistically called “‘ pressure ” could 
extract from either of the robbers any 
admission connected with “the Eye of 
Shiva.” “They were poor men,” they 


said ; “what did they know about rubies?” 
Everybody, the police included, was of 
course convinced that the thieves had 
contrived to conceal the stone somewhere, 
either before or after their arrest, but 
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neither threats nor promises could elicit 
any information from either of them ; and 
with their imprisonment for life the whole 
affair would doubtless have ended, but 
for the astuteness of one person. 

This man, Balwant Rao by name, was 
the son of a leading native lawyer in the 
Presidency town of Bomacutta, and had 
himself made no unpromising début in 
the same profession. 

A few months before the time we write 
of he had, however, been completely 
prostrated by the sudden death of his 
newly married and dearly loved wife, had 
thrown up all his work, and set forth to 
roam from one sacred place to another 
in the garb of a Sunyasi, or religious 
mendicant. Alone with his despair he 
had wandered from east to west and 
north to south, from holy river to famous 
shrine, from famous shrine to holy river, 
without finding consolation, and at the 
time of the robbery was but newly 
arrived at Shivapur. A Brahmin by caste, 
he had taken up his temporary quarters 
in the precincts of the temple, and, as it 
happened, had been among the first to 
enter the shrine immediately after an 
attendant had discovered and shrilly 
proclaimed the catastrophe. 

When he was still in the world and 
practising his profession he had _ been 
concerned -in the prosecution of two or 
three noted criminals, and his success in 
unravelling the mystery of an intricate 
forgery had earned him such compliments 
from both bench and bar as had stimulated 
what was perhaps an inborn taste for 
detective work, and led him into cultiva- 
ting it by the study of English translations 
of Gaboriau’s famous stories, 

The faculty had lain dormant during 
his pilgrimages, but was now to be 
revived by the chance which had brought 
him to Shivapur at this particular time. 

When he was aroused by the attendant’s 
outcries he hurried into the temple to 
find out what had happened. Two or 
three men were gazing horror-struck at 
a rifled treasure-chest. Before joining 
them, Balwant Rao prostrated himself 
before the god, and, reverently raising his 
eyes to the image to invoke the divine 
blessing, perceived at once the eyeless 
socket. Repressing by some instinct the 
cry of consternation that rose to his lips, 
he hurriedly approached the pedestal of 
the statue, and noticed on the slab on 
which the god was seated the imprint of 











THE EYE 
the ball and toes of a man’s left foot, 
rendered singular by the fact that the 
third toe was missing. By a fortunate 
coincidence, there had, during the night, 
been a. violent sand-storm, and the dust 
driving through the open arches of the 
temple had settled thickly at the base of 
the image, so that the impression of the 
foot with the missing toe was clearly 
defined. ‘The dormant detective in him 
awakened by this discovery, he next 
himself got on the pedestal, and, raising 
himself to a level with the idol’s face, 
noted that there were no signs of violence 
round the eyeless socket. The cavity 
was clean and smooth, and he could not 
see on the chest or shoulders of the 
statue any white dust or fragments of 
the cement in which the ruby eye had 
been imbedded. Making a mental note 
of these facts, he slipped noiselessly to 
the ground, and, moved by an instinctive 
impulse to keep his discovery to himself, 
brushed away, as he did so, the dust that 
lay thickly on the pedestal, and, with it, 
the imprints of his own and the other foot. 

Not till then did he join the little 
crowd that had now gathered round the 
treasure-chest in a corner of the building 
from which the idol itself could not be 
seen. 

It was not till some minutes later that 
anybody else became aware that the great 
ruby too was gone. ‘The attention of 
all had been concentrated on the chest, 
which stood close to the door by which 
the regular priests and attendants of the 
temple entered the shrine from their 
quarters, 

In the meantime the State Police had 
been informed of the robbery, and later, 
when the news of the arrest of the two 
thieves arrived, Balwant Rao admitted to 
himself that what he had thought might 
be of importance seemed unlikely to 
throw any light on the occurrence, which 
according to all appearances was simply 
an ordinary, uncomplicated — burglary. 
Nevertheless he retained sufficient interest 
in the case to induce him to attend the 
court .of the Kotwal (police magistrate), 
when the prisoners were brought up for 
trial. They were big up-country men, of 
a notoriously criminal caste, and their 
protestations of entire ignorance regarding 
the great ruby met with no credence from 
either the judge or the audience. 

Still, as they persisted in their denials, 
the case was adjourned pending further 
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search for the missing gem, and they were 
led away to gaol. As they passed Balwant 
Rao he looked instinctively at their bare 
feet and the prints they left in the sandy 
soil of the compound of the court. The 
impressions were certainly bigger than the 
foot-print left on the pedestal of the 
image, and all five toes of both their feet 
were clearly marked, but he only con- 
cluded vaguely that they had probably had 
some accomplice who had not yet been 
arrested. Anyhow, it was no business of 
his, and so he drifted idly back to the 
temple. Still, on the following day, when 
the case came on again, he found himself 
once more in the court and listening to 
the evidence. This time the prisoners, 
while again denying all knowledge of the 
ruby, admitted, as indeed they could not 
deny, that they had broken open the 
chest and stolen the gold ornaments found 
in their possession. They stated that 
they had come to Shivapur intending, if 
opportunity occurred, to rob the temple, 
that they had taken up their quarters close 
to it, and that, seeing the dust-storm 
coming up on the eventful night, they had 
at once resolved to take advantage of the 
noise and darkness it would cause to 
effect an entry into the building; that 
while they were getting the ornaments out 
of the -treasure-chest they had been 
alarmed by seeing a light advancing to- 
wards them down a corridor of the 
temple, and they had instantly fled, taking 
with them only what they had already got 
out of the chest, and knew absolutely 
nothing about the ruby. The Kotwal, 
angered at their persistent protestations of 
ignorance regarding the gem, which was 
all that he wanted to hear about, paid no 
attention to the rest of their statements, 
which, moreover, were made ina northern 
patois, only with difficulty comprehensible 
toa Shivapuri, though Balwant Rao, one 
of whose servants came from the Punjab, 
understood it readily enough. Asked, 
half-aimlessly, whether they had fled be- 
fore the dust-storm was over, they replied 
that it was still raging, and that it was 
under cover of the dust that they had 
escaped, a fact to which the police drew 
special attention as exonerating them 
from any charge of negligence in not 
having caught the thieves either entering 
or leaving the temple. The prisoners 
were then sent back to their cells. 

But to Balwant Rao, pondering over 
these things in solitary meditation, the 
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men’s statement appeared to throw quite 
a new light on the case. In the first 
place, it was certainly true that the chest 
had been left open and not much more 
than half emptied. It was probable 
therefore that the thieves had been dis- 
turbed as they said. But if the person 
carrying the light which they mentioned 
had been coming down the corridor 
as they described, he must have entered 
the temple itself, unless he turned 
back again for some unexplained reason, 
since that corridor in this direction led 
nowhere else. If he had entered the 
temple with a light, he could not have 
failed to notice the open chest and some 
few ornaments that had been found lying 
on the floor in the morning: he must 
have passed within a yard of them. Why, 
then, had he not given the alarm at once ? 
Further, that corridor led direct into the 
temple from the quarters of the priests 
and attendants, and from nowhere else. 
Therefore the person who carried the 
light might fairly be presumed to have 
been either a priest or an attendant. 
Finally, if the two men arrested had left 
the temple any appreciable time before 
the dust-storm was over, neither of them 
could possibly have left the foot-print on 
the pedestal of the statue, because more 
dust would have drifted in and at least 
partially blotted out the impression, which, 
on the contrary, was remarkably distinct. 
If, as he had at first thought probable, 
they had had a third accomplice not yet 
arrested, and this third man had got away 
with the ruby, it was difficult to under- 
stand why he had not taken the alarm at 
the same time as they did, and fled with 
them, in which case any footprint he might 
have left would equally have been blurred. 

From all which considerations, Balwant 
Rao came to the conclusion that the case 
might after all not be so simple as it had 
at first appeared. He began to feel that 
Fate had sent him a stimulus to lift him 
out of the meditative despair which all 
his pilgrimages had deepened rather than 
lightened, and he made up his mind to 
devote himself to the elucidation of the 
mystery. One other point he noted, which 
was, that the only burglars’ implement 
so far discovered was a crowbar-chisel, 
found lying beside the open box, a 
common, rough instrument which could 
never have extracted Shiva’s eye so neatly 
as that operation must have been per- 
formed. 
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The balance of probability seemed to 
him strongly in favour of the ruby having 
been abstracted by some third person, 
quite unconnected with the two up-country 
men, and acting without their knowledge, 
and this third person might have well 
been, nay, in all likelihood was, the man 
who had come down the corridor with a 
light, so he was to be looked for among 
the priests or the attendants of the temple, 
and there was something peculiar about 
the conformation of the middle toe of his 
left foot. Here was surely enough for 
him to start with. The city of Shivapur 
is built on the edge of the desert, and 
dust is everywhere about it, in the court- 
yards of the great temple as elsewhere. 
Surely, where all men walk barefoot, as 
they do in the sacred precincts, an 
observant watcher should find no great 
difficulty in discovering any person the 
imprint of whose left foot showed no sign 
of a middle toe. And so the priests and 
people were much edified by the sight of 
a holy Sunyasi pacing endlessly to and fro 
along all the temple paths and court-yards, 
with his eyes bent on the ground in pious 
meditation as he counted his beads and 
muttered the sacred name. 

Footprints he saw innumerable, but 
none, alas! that marked the want of a 
middle toe. On the third day of his 
watching, the fancy took him to raise 
slightly the third toe of his own left foot 
as he crossed the great court shoeless, 
and to his intense disappointment he 
perceived that the resulting footprint 
showed no appreciable difference. Only 
then did he realise that in dust so deep 
and yielding the raised toe would leave 
its mark clear and plain. It was no use, 
then, hoping to catch the thief by his 
footprints in the sand unless the third 
toe was entirely missing, and he felt 
tolerably sure that he must before this 
have noticed such a deformity in any of 
the regular frequenters of the shrine, if 
it existed. 

He therefore changed his tactics, and 
the Sunyasi was now assiduous in the 
temple service : no one so eager to assist 
in sprinkling water on the deeper dust, 
watering the sacred plants, and scattering 
the fine golden sand which was used to 
beautify the raised paths of chunam (a 
sort of cement) that ran here and there 
between the different blocks of buildings. 

And at last he had his reward. Bowing 
reverently on the sixth day to receive the 








“The image was distinguished above alf others in the country.” 
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benediction of the Mahant or Abbot, as 
he passed along one of these raised paths, 
he perceived to his consternation that the 
holy foot left no mark of its middle toe in 
the golden dust. 

Had the high priest stolen his own 
god’s ruby eye? It seemed almost in- 
credible, but was there any other solution ? 
What was to be done now? Eventhough 
his conclusion were as true as the sacred 
books themselves, it would probably cost 
him his life, and certainly would not be 
of the smallest use, to make it public in 
Shivapur. He withdrew without a sign of 
emotion, and retired to his accustomed 
corner to think the thing over. 

And the more he thought the more 
certain he grew in his belief. ‘The great 
ruby had been finally removed from its 
setting on the night of the robbery, but it 
had been loosened and made ready for 
removal before that, gradually and care- 
fully. He had long had that idea at the 
back of his mind ; in no other way could 
he account to himself for the absence of 
any of the scratches and chips that must 
have left their mark if the stone had been 
hurriedly prised out immediately before 
it was missed. 

The absence of any remains of the 
cement setting pointed the same way. It 
must have been scraped and filed away 
very slowly and carefully, a long process 
necessitating probably many secret visits 
to the shrine. Who could have had 
better opportunities of doing such work 
unsuspected than the high priest, whose 
duties brought him constantly within the 
holy of holies alone? And then, when 
the stone was almost loosened from its 
setting and he only waited some oppor- 
tunity to remove it undetected, in the 
very nick of time came this burglary. 

The priest had come secretly to put the 
last finishing touch to his work, had dis- 
turbed the robbers, and, seizing his chance, 
had gone back to his own lodging with the 
ruby, giving no alarm in the hope that 
the thieves might get a good start and so 
escape uncaptured, and having at least 
the certainty that, even if they were 
caught, all the world would attribute the 
theft of the ruby to them and its non- 
recovery to their contumacy. 

Balwant Rao saw it all now, but what 
could he do? At the moment, and in 
Shivapur, certainly nothing. But the 
stone was useless to the priest while it 
remained there. Either he would take it 
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away or smuggle it away. Then Balwant 
Rao might have his chance, and for that he 
would wait. In the meantime, it was all 
to his advantage that no shadow of 
suspicion should attach to any one but 
the two unfortunates in gaol, They were 
low-caste men and criminals. at that, 
and he, a Brahmin, after the manner of 
his tribe cared little what persons of their 
degree might suffer. 

So he settled down to wait and watch, 
and managed gradually to get into some 
degree of intimacy with a “chela” or 
novice, who was specially attached to the 
high priest’s service. From him he learnt, 
what indeed was no great secret in priestly 
circles, that, vast as was the income of the 
temple, the mismanagement, peculation 
and personal extravagance which are only 
too common features of the administration 
of such religious endowments in India had 
left the treasury sadly depleted, and that 
the Mahant was in great pecuniary straits. 

One morning Balwant Rao found his 
new friend in a state of unusual excite- 
ment and animation, which he explained 
by saying that the Mahant had made up 
his mind to go on pilgrimage to visit 
other temples, and the districts from 
which his own devotees principally came, 
where he might hope to collect substantial 
contributions from the faithful. The 
chela was looking forward to accompanying 
his master; and Balwant Rao, whose 
suspicions suggested a ready explanation 
of the projected tour, at once determined 
that by some means or other he would 
himself contrive to be included in the 
pontifical suite. ‘The chela anticipated 
no particular difficulty in arranging this 
for his friend, and all appeared to be 
going smoothly, when, a few days later, 
the young man announced with a crest- 
fallen air that the tour had been, at least 
for the present, abandoned. He knew 
of no ostensible reason for the sudden 
change of plans, but connected it in 
some way with the arrival of a new visitor 
to the temple. This man, Jiwan Dass 
by name, and said to come from Boma- 
cutta, was not a regular worshipper at 
Shivapur; in fact, so far as the chela 
knew, he had only been there once 
before, about a year ago ; but he appeared 
to have ingratiated himself with the high 
priest, and it was immediately after a 
prolonged interview with him that very 
morning that the latter had announced 
his intention of not leaving Shivapur for 
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the present. Jiwan Dass was said to bea 
banker of great wealth, and it might be that 
he had made such a handsome offering as 
would temporarily stave off the high priest’s 
pecuniary difficulties. It might be so, but 
the chela knew nothing for certain. 

Balwant Rao, however, immediately 
connected the Bomacutta banker with 
the ruby. Perhaps Jiwan Dass had 
bought it, perhaps he was the intermediary 
by whose means the high priest had 
arranged to dispose of it ; but instinctively 
he felt that the banker, not the priest, 
was now the man to be watched and 
followed. ‘These suspicions were con- 
firmed by the news that Jiwan Dass was 
returning to his home next morning after 
only one clear day’s stay at Shivapur. 

The chela had pointed the man out, so 
that Balwant Rao knew him by sight, and 
that same evening the Sunyasi disappeared 
from Shivapur as quietly as he had come 
there. Next day the time for the de- 
parture of the daily mail train for 
Bomacutta found him on the platform at 
Vikramnagar, watching Jiwan Dass into 
his carriage, and immediately afterwards he 
himself got into the next compartment. 

During the rest of that day and all that 
night, Balwant Rao kept a watchful eye 
on the banker’s movements to see that he 
did not leave the train at any of its 
numerous stopping-places, and when early 
next morning the train steamed into 
Bomacutta his first care was to follow his 
man toa house in the Jewellers’ Bazaar. 
Having ascertained that this was really 
Jiwan Dass’s place of business, he hurried 
to hisown home. Having there refreshed 
himself after his journey, shaved off the 
beard which he had allowed to grow during 
his wanderings, and once more assumed his 
ordinary city garb, he repaired with all 
speed to the house of the Superintendent 
of the Detective Police, one Khan Bahadur 
Wali Mahomed, with whom he was well 
acquainted, having come into frequent 
contact with him during his barrister days. 

To him he recounted, under a pledge 
of secrecy, the story of his suspicions, and 
from him he learnt that far from being a 
wealthy and respectable banker, Jiwan 
Dass was in fact a jewellers’ tout, and 
more than suspected, though no positive 
proof against him had yet been obtained, 
of being a receiver of stolen goods. 

At the same time Wali Mahomed, 
though he heard Balwant Rao’s story with 
interest, was far from being convinced by 
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it that Jiwan Dass was in possession of 
the stolen ruby, and declined altogether 
to apply, on any such conjectural grounds, 
to a magistrate for a warrant to search 
his house and person. Not being a man 
of imagination, he was inclined to scout 
the idea of the high priest’s being con- 
cerned in the jewel robbery, with which 
there was no direct evidence to connect 
him. The improbability of Balwant Rao’s 
suspicions was, he pointed out, prima 
facie extreme. No one but himself had 
seen the footprint on the statue, and it 
might be all his fancy that the middle toe 
was missing. In any case the magistrate 
would naturally want to know why he had 
wiped it out instead of bringing it to the 
notice of the local authorities. The 
Shivapur people, too, who had investigated 
the case immediately on its occurrence, 
were satisfied that they held the men who 
had stolen the ruby, and even if he, Wali 
Mahomed, did apply for a warrant, he was 
certain that no magistrate would grant one. 
All he would undertake to do was to have 
Jiwan Dass carefully watched and to com- 
municate with Balwant Rao if anything 
suspicious came to light, and with this 
Balwant Rao had perforce to be satisfied. 

With chilled enthusiasm he returned to 
his house, to await further developments. 
Nor were these long in coming. 

The very next day he received a 
message from Wali Mahomed, asking him 
to call at the police office, and on his 
arrival there he learnt that Jiwan Dass 
had taken his passage to London by a 
steamer sailing at daylight on the follow- 
ing morning. While admitting that this 
sudden step on the part of a man who had 
certainly never been to Europe before 
gave some colour to Balwant Rao’s sus- 
picions, the policeman was still unwilling 
to allow that there was sufficient ground 
for him to take official action upon. 

The fact was, as Balwant Rao speedily 
perceived, that Wali Mahomed saw he 
was himself unlikely to get any special 
credit for acumen if Jiwan Dass’s arrest led 
to the finding of the ruby, while he might 
have difficulty in justifying the taking of 
sueh a step in the absence of direct 
evidence, if nothing came of it. Balwant 
Rao, nevertheless, felt instinctively that 
he was on the right track. This was his 
own case ; he had set his heart on recover- 
ing the ruby, and he was determined that 
something should be done, if he had to 
do it himself without any colour of legal 
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authority at all. If Jiwan Dass was to 
sail at dawn, he would have to go aboard 
his ship some time that evening, and it was 
pretty certain that he was now carrying 
the ruby concealed somewhere on his 
person. He was not at all likely to have 
left it in his boxes. How was he to be 
got hold of and searched ? 

Wali Mahomed had told him the man 
was nowat his shop. It was already dusk, 
and he must surely be going to his house 
before he started to go aboard, and he 
must be going very soon. Balwant Rao 
thought for a minute. He knew where 
Jiwan Dass’s house was, about three 
furlongs from his shop, and to go from 
one to the other he had to cross the road 
where there was a sharp turning, just 
opposite the police hospital, An idea 
came to him. “If he should happen to 
be run over in the road near your hospital 
it would be an easy thing to haye him 
carried into the hospital,” he suggested. 
The detective began to see the idea, and 
agreed that it would be a_ simple 
matter to get him into the hospital if 
the running over could be satisfactorily 
accomplished. “I willsee to that myself,” 
said Balwant Rao; “I have my bicycle 
outside.” The shop was close by the 
police office, and to ascertain that Jiwan 
Dass was certainly still there took but a 
fewmoments. In the meantime, Balwant 
Rao and the detective had made their 
arrangements, and when the messenger 
returned with the news the former 
mounted his bicycle and rode hastily 
down to a little beyond Jiwan Dass’s shop, 
and lingered there while the latter drove 
off to the hospital. 

Balwant Rao had been but a short time 
at his post when he saw the jeweller leave 
his shop and hurry up the road towards 
his home. ‘To get on the bicycle and 
follow him was the work of a moment, 
and as Jiwan Dass stepped off the foot- 
path at the turning, Balwant Rao shot 
round the corner at full speed, and the 
next instant two men and a bicycle were 
sprawling together in the road. The 
jeweller was for the moment really dazed 
by the shock, and before he could recover 
himself the detective and a_ constable, 
assisted by Balwant Rao, had dragged 
him into the hospital, where the native 
doctor, who had been duly warned, at 
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once set to work—to examine his injuries. 
But search as they might, no sight of a 
ruby rewarded their efforts. 

There was a bandage round his thigh 
which all three made sure would prove to 
be its hiding-place, but even when this 
was undone it revealed nothing but what 
appeared to be an inflamed swelling that 
had been recently lanced ; and Balwant 
Rao, chapfallen and sadly discomfited, 
turned away with the policeman, who was 
half disappointed and half pleased that 
his young friend had after all turned out 
to be too sure of his own acuteness. 
Leaving the doctor to replace the bandages, 
and get rid as best he might of his un- 
willing patient, the two men were half- 
way down the hospital steps when a 
sudden inspiration came to Balwant Rao, 
and he stopped. What if after all that 
seeming ulcer was a self-inflicted wound, 
and the ruby was concealed under the 
man’s skin? He had heard of such 
things, and now he came to think of it 
he was inclined to believe that he had 
noticed a look of intense relief in Jiwan’s 
face when they had passed the sore with 
only a cursory glance. ‘The man certainly 
had not been lame yesterday, but he re- 
membered now that he had limped heavily 
after leaving his shop. In any case it was 
worth trying. He went back to the 


operating-room. “Doctor,” he _ said, 
“you must probe that wound.” The 


jeweller wept and screamed, protesting 
that the pain would kill him, and the 
doctor himself rather demurred, but 
yielded speedily to the authority of Wali 
Mahomed, who had followed Balwant 
Rao back into the hospital and perceived 
what he was thinking of. Finding all his 
protestations and prayers of no avail, 
Jiwan Dass sullenly submitted, and once 
again found himself on his back on the 
table. The bandage opened, the doctor 
inserted his probe, struck something hard, 
took a forceps and extracted a lump about 
the size of a bean, which, when washed, 
flashed with a fiery refulgence that left 
no doubt as to what it was, 
* + + + * 

Jiwan Dass, seeing no help for it, told 
the whole story, and it turned out that 
3alwant Rao’s theory as to the high 
priest’s guilt, and the long premeditation 
of the theft, was substantially correct. 
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The difficulty the English skater experiences in practising the Continental style gracefully. 
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HE history of English skating as 
outlined in Dr, G. H. Fowler’s 
little pamphlet ‘‘On the Outside 

Edge ” is a somewhat surprising one. It 
is one of the oldest, though in this country 
necessarily a rare form of locomotion, but 
from the earliest records we have about it, 
some two hundred and fifty years ago, 
(for the inimitable Mr. Pepys alludes to 
it) it was regarded as a sport. Pepys 
describes, in fact, how ‘‘in the Parke 

I did see people sliding with their skates, 
which is a very pretty art.” 

It is a disgrace to our nation to find 
how slowly we progressed in that ‘very 
pretty art,” for it is more than a hundred 
years later when Robert Jones published 
his treatise, and the manceuvres ‘he 
enumerates are still of the very simplest. 
He knows the two edges, the ‘Spread 
Zagle,’ the change of edge, and the 
forward turn. Again fifty years go by, 
and Thomas Clay reports a little more 
progress. But the “ very pretty art ” may 
be said to have dozed till about thirty- 
five years ago, and then it woke with a 
shout. And it is not too much to say 


that in these thirty-five years English 
skating, as opposed to Continental, has 
progressed to almost the limits of possi- 
bilities even, and in as sudden a manner 
as golf hasdone. Itis as difficult, anyhow, 
to imagine a man who would be in a 
different class to the best skaters of to- 
day, as it would be to imagine one who 
would successfully give a stroke a hole to 
Varden or Taylor at golf. Very likely 
Robert Jones in his day, and ‘Thomas 
Clay in his, thought the same. ‘That gives 
us an excellent precedent for our con- 
clusion. 

Yet we have stronger reason than they. 
In skating it is clearly impossible, as far 
as edges are concerned, to do more than 
skate either on one edge or on the other, 
or to travel on the flat. If you travel 
on the flat, you go straight forward, and 
the developments are already plumbed. 
3ut so, too, now are the developments 
arising from the edges. Every skater 
nowadays knows that it is possible to 
make a turn from any one edge to any 
other, so as to find himself skating back- 
wards after the turn is made _ At the turn 
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itself it is clear that he can revolve either 
to the left or to the right, and at present, 
since we are in three dimensions, we 
cannot grasp the possibility of there being 
another direction to revolve in. Similarly 
also, he can start on the back edge and 
make the turn to the forward edge. ‘lhe 
possibility of a new sort of turn therefore 
lies outside human calculation: eight 
turns can be made—<.e. inside forward to 
outside back and inside back, outside 
forward to inside back and outside back, 
and these can be made by revolving the 
body either to the left or to the right, 
making in all eight ways of turning. The 
same turn can be made from back edges 
to forward edges, 
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The renaissance had been going on in 
other countries as well, and in due time 
another form of skating, called the Con- 
tinental, came to England. ‘The whole 
principle of it is exactly the opposite to 
that of English skating ; in it arms wave, 
knees bend, the other leg is exalted into 
space, whereas the essence of English 
skating (also unkindly described) is to 
swallow the poker, turn to stone, and look 
at the sky. It, too, like English skating, 
has had a long dormancy, and its waking 
has been as sudden as that of the en- 
chanted castle at the coming of the 
Fairy Prince. Both wakings are _per- 
fectly to be accounted for. In town rinks 

were started when it 





which gives us a total = ae 
of sixteen different re 
turns. The edge, : 
moreover, can be 
changed, an_ inside 
edge converted into 
an outside, an out- 
side into an_ inside. 
And that comprises 
the materials in which 
the English — skater 
works. ‘There is no- 
thing more, as far as 
we can imagine, to be 
done but skate the 
myriad combinations 
which result from 
these simple things. 
But in these last 
thirty-five years an- 
other branch of the 
art has been, if not 








Pam i appeared that a piece 
T. - Fi of ice, irrespective 
‘s of weather, had pay- 

able charms about 
it; while simultane- 
ously the glory of the 
upper Swiss valleys 
in winter allured the 
English skater. ‘Thus 
by a curious transposi- 
tion it is the skater in 
the English style who 
in the main goes 
abroad for the larger 
surfaces where he may 
pursue his pastime, 
while the Continental 
skater, who wants but 
a small surface, prac- 
tises his alien art at 
: home. It followed 
ee also that the pitch, so 








invented, reared to 
man’sestate. Skaters 
found that singly they could, in their 
degree, do all that was mathematically 
possible. And then the glorious idea 
struck somebody, “‘ Let us do it together. 
Let us ”—so, we must suppose, said this 
daring innovator—“ let us put down a 
mark on the ice, and starting from there let 
us in pairs perform these exquisite man- 
ceuvres, and come back, when we have 
done certain definite things, to the mark 
from which we started.” That day was 
Christmas Day for skaters, for if it is 
possible to get more sheer athletic enjoy- 
ment out of a quarter of an hour than 
to be skating in a combined figure which 
is going well, the present writer would 
like to make a note of it for future and 
frequent use. 


“To Swallow the poker.” 





to speak (in London 
under cover, in Swit- 
zerland under the windless sky, with a fresh 
surface frozen on every day), as in cricket, 
became practically perfect. ‘Ihe fear of falls 
owing to lumps of frozen snow, embedded 
twigs, rough surfaces, was abolished, and 
new confidence led to the performance 
of undreamed-of things. 

But the home of the Continental skater 
was fixed at Prince’s ; and though you may 
see an occasional woe-begone figure of Eng- 
lish persuasion waiting to dash into a clear 
space and make a fast turn, while the 
astounded Continentalist wonders what he 
is doing, while sometimes even on the 
English rink at Davos you may see the 
sky-striking leg and flamboyant arm of the 
Continentalist, yet the home of English 
skating is abroad, Both schools, of course, 
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are absolutely convinced of their own 
orthodoxy, and that is exactly why both 
flourish. 

For a time English skating made some 
slight and perhaps unconscious conces- 
sions to the Continental, and in the final 
and highest test of the National Skating 
Association there were, until a few years 
ago, figures that could not be skated 
except with the assistance of the un- 
employed leg. Loops and cross-cuts and 
all the continuous figures, in which 
impetus is kept up by the change of edge 
and violent kicking, were examples of this 
spurious and hybrid style. But that 
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irony. And whereas golf only wounds the 
pride, skating stabs no less acutely at that 
and wounds the body also. In golf, too, 
there is not the same desperate panic as 
on the ice, when far away on its glittering 
shield one sees an orange, scarcely visible 
to the naked eye, and knows that one has 
to skate to that, at top speed on the back 
or forward edge, and make there a turn 
so difficult that, like Dr. Johnson, one 
would prefer that it had been impossible. 
In combined skating there are the same 
indescribable terrors. 

You are travelling, 
the circumference of 


let us suppose, on 
the figure, and the 

















“Hold the head up’ (as this 
has gone: it was found, perhaps, that they 
did not mix well, and though such figures, 
if well skated, are undoubtedly graceful, 
the rigid English enthusiast found he 
failed in grace. It was soon seen also 
that in reality the two arts had nothing 
in common: to skate well in one style 
meant to skate badly in the other, and 
the few who have attempted to do both 
have generally desisted, finding that, so far 
from acquiring both, they were losing all 
they had ever learned in either. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson once said that 
we are still under the delusion that we 
play golf for our amusement ; and in dark 
moments the skater feels, in his own 
branch, the incomparable truth of this 


poor geutieman is not doing) 


caller suddenly exclaims, “ And back off 
centre bracket!” To the ignorant the 
words are but a cheerful gibberish, but 
even when the phrase is written down on 
this cool white page, no skater will read 
it without feeling as the audience felt in 
Mr. Crummles’ play, when somebody 
appeared and said, “Beware! there 
is danger ahead.” And it is that very 
danger, the sense that you have to do 
your very best in order to do respectably 
at all, that is one of the skater’s chiefest 
ecstasies. 

Was there ever, too, such a playground 
as that to which he breathlessly hurries 
when the fogs of December lie heavy on 
London? It is a new heaven and a new 
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earth to which he wakes: the sun is the 
calyx of the huge turquoise blossom of the 
sky, and shines through an air of unspeak- 
able purity on to this marvellous cleanness 
of frozen things. Powdery and dry is 
the snow, so that, should you choose, 
you may roll in it and shake it off like 
dust ; crisp and brisk is the going, and 
while the glory cf the sun is enough to 
turn the sourest Puritan into a Parsee, 
you will find that the thermometer in the 
shade registers 
twenty degrees 


travelling no faster than half a dozen 
strokes will make you travel, with an 
upright carriage, and an unemployed leg 
hanging close to the unbent employed, 
you would be what never was yet—the 
perfect skater! There, at the far end of 
the rink, is lying an orange ready for your 
mark, yellow and fateful as _ Paris’s 
golden apple, but more blest than that, 
since strife is a stranger to this ice, and 
rival beauties are far too absorbed to be 
jealous of one 
another. 





or more of 
frost. And 
close at hand 
is the steely 
surface of the 
rink, while 
from it, though 
it is yet early, 
comes the ring- 
ing hiss of the 
swift-moving 
skates, carrying 
the upright 
figures and the 
happy hearts 
of those whom 
the divine ex- 
hilaration of air 
and sun _ has 
taken bodily 
back to the 
absorbing, un- 
reflecting joys 
of childhood. 
The sun, we 
will suppose, is 
already on the 
ice, toning 
down the rigid 








‘Then when 
you are warm 
and _ tingling 
with the move- 
ment that is 
liker to flying 
than any pro- 
gression yet in- 
vented, there is 
yet waiting that 
unique form 
of sport, the 
combined 
figure, in which 
alone every one 
is keen to do 
his best, and 
is no less 
keen for the 
excellence of 
others, since in 
combined  ex- 
cellenceresides 
the joy of it. 
There is no 
adversary to 
strive against 
(except the im- 
mutable laws 








steeliness of it 4 turn from outside back for outside forward at the orange. of gravity): 


(for there were 
some forty 
degrees of 
frost last night) to that finest surface of all, 
hard, it is true, but not too hard to make 
clean skating really difficult and incredibly 
faster (though those who do not skate 
clean edges might deny this) than the soft 
almond icing of less hardly frozen stuff. 
All the hours of the golden winter day are 
before one, while in mere enumeration 
there is so little to learn. ‘There are but 
sixteen possible turns that can be made, 
there are but two edges on whick to travel ; 
and if only you always skated those few 
turns clean, and those edges firm, 





(The orange is just seen behind the skater’s heel, and the jit is as if at 
turn is consequently fairly well placed.) 


Bridge the fun 
of the game 
depended on everybody having four aces 
simultaneously. And this, to the writer’s 
mind, puts English skating immeasurably 
above Continental as regards enjoyment. 
In that form there is no counterpart to 
this, nor in any other game yet invented 
is the pleasure so altruistic, for in all others 
the discomfiture of an adversary is the 
main object of the affair. But here it is 
not so—the point of it lies in there being 
no adversary to measure skill against ; 
it is perfection that is so audaciously 
challenged. 
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How full, too, of glorious suspense it all 


is! Every skater has his dé¢e noir, some 
turn in which he knows himself to be 
weak. It is quite sure to be called, but 


let there be no loitering on his part, or 
protracted preparation. It is infinitely 
better that vou should do it badly, and 
keep your place and your pace, than that 
at loss of these you should do it weil, and 
keep your partner and the other pair 
waiting. Or, if the caller calls something 
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skater, it was almost certainly your fault ; 
if by some extraordinary chance you 
are the stronger, it is easier for you to 
make the figure square than for him. 

* And forward simultaneous off centre 
rocker, change out around—dismiss ! ” 
From east and west and north and south 
four upright figures converge at full speed 
to their centre, till it seems as if some 
limb-scattering catastrophe must be immi- 
nent. Then the miracle happens: there 
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Combined figure of two. 


you know or even think you cannot do, or 
what you are not ready for (it happens to 
everybody), do something else if your 
imperfection will impede the others, or 
put down the other foot (which is a great 
assistance), so that only you may find 
yourself on the correct edge afterwards, 
and in your correct place. And if you 
find you are not symmetrical with your 
partner, take steps—any steps—to get 
symmetrical yourself, instead of expecting 
him to take them. If you are the weaker 





A turn is just coming on the off side of the orange. 
rocker, change out around—dismiss |” 


‘*Forward off centre 
(The turn is just coming.) 


is no collision, but all open out fan-like 
and sail away to the compass points again. 
Then without visible reason their directions 
alter, the huge right-hand curve becomes 
a left-hand curve, which is continued for 
a full circle, so that they face each other 
again. Full of mutual admiration, respect 
and esteem, each gently touches his cap 
to his brilliant companions. And all of 
them intend to do it all over again, with 
myriad variations, in about ten minutes, 
That is the happy valley of Davos. 


























The Iron Crown of Roumania. 


Wrought by the King’s desire, from the metal ot the captured Turkish cannon. 


HOW THE KING OF ROUMANIA WAS CROWNED 


WITH AN 


IRON CROWN 


BY ‘CARMEN SYLVA” (H.M. THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA). 


I had come forth with honour 

out of our war of liberation. 

Our army, which had more 

than once been on the verge of perishing 

with hunger and cold, had been victorious 

in many a hard-fought battle, and the 

young country, proud of all it had 

achieved and endured, exulted to feel its 

newly fledged wings expand. Over and 

over again the Prince had been pressed 

to take the title of King, but he had 
always firmly refused, saying : 

‘“‘Qur victories have been won without 
that title. For my own part, I am 
content with the one to which I was born, 
and of which no accident, no outward 
circumstance can deprive me. As for the 
country, it requires to be known by no 
new name in order to make people 
believe in its youthful vitality.” 


But then came the news, you remember 
(it was the fateful year of 1881), of the 
murder of the Emperor Alexander, and 
a thrill of horror ran through every 
nation, with misgivings lest the blow 
had, perchance, been aimed at the 
monarchical principle itself. In_ their 
sorrow and indignation our people were 
no longer to be restrained. Not many 
days after the perpetration of that crime, 
we were told that the whole town of 
Bucharest was in commotion, that Chamber 
and Senate had left their sitting and 
were already on their way to the Palace. 
And, true enough, the Deputies and 
Senators had risen from their debate, 
and had come on foot, the whole long 
way from the hill whereon the Cathedral 
stands, and were even now pouring down 
the street—all of them in their simple 
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morning dress, for they would not wait to 
attire themselves more ceremoniously. 
We were also both of us called away 
from our work, and betook ourselves in 
our mourning garments straight to the 
Throne-room, where the assembled repre- 
sentatives’ proclaimed us King and 
Queen, and the land a kingdom from 
henceforth. It was a deeply moving 
spectacle, for there were many present 
there who in former days had suffered for 
their country, had been driven into exile, 
or had pined in dungeons for her sake ; 
and as they stood there, the tears ran 
down their furrowed cheeks and over 
their grizzled beards, in joy at witnessing 
the accomplishment of a long-cherished 
hope. 

Very soon the whole town was decked 
with flags, and for several days deputa- 
tions from all parts of the country 
streamed in to congratulate us and express 
their own joy. In the general content- 
ment the recent heavy gloom was entirely 
forgotten, and grown men rejoiced with 
the lightheartedness of children. 

But the next thing was that they wanted 
a coronation, and here the King offered 
very decided resistance. He objected 
that in a modern state such as ours the 
ceremony would be utterly out of place, 
and could only possess a meaning in those 
countries where medizval traditions. lend 
it their sanction; for his own part, he 
always considered himself to be merely 
the lifelong and hereditary President of a 
Republic, and had no wish to be anything 
more, 

But the others insisted, protesting that 
they must have everything exactly the 
same as in the old monarchies, with just 
the same pomp and ceremony ; and they 
left him no peace, begging him to make 
the sacrifice of his own feelings in this, 
whatever it might cost him. 

At length he yielded ; but he had no 
sooner done so than a fresh struggle 
began, for the people wanted real crowns, 
and wished to give the order for them to 
be made abroad with great magnificence. 
This time the King was quite beside 
himself, and protested vehemently : ‘‘ What 
are you thinking of ?. Do you all wish to 
make us perfectly ridiculous—and besides 
to throw away so much money for nothing ? 
What do we want with crowns which we 
should never wear ?” 

* We must have the outward sign, the 
symbel of royalty, just as we have 4 
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banner carried before us in battle, which 
in itself may be nothing but a piece of 
cloth fastened to a pole, but is neverthe- 
less among the most sacred things on 
earth, like the blessed symbol of our faith, 
the Cross, emblem of the Divine Sacrifice. 
We must have a sign.” 

“We shall I do?” said the King to 
me, as soon as we were alone. “I will 
not have modern crowns, ordered, more- 
over, from abroad; and never could I 
agree to such a senseless outlay. But 
what can we do to please these grown-up 
children, who will not be satisfied without 
the picture they have set their hearts on, 
and to whom a kingdom without a crown 
seems wanting in stability? ‘The idea is 
so unsuited to us, who have never lived 
in pomp and parade, but always with the 
utmost simplicity, and even for a time 
poorly enough. I am a soldier and 
nothing else: during the war I slept on 
my camp-bed wrapt in my cloak, and in 
the morning the snow stood several feet 
high in the opening of my tent, so that it 
had to be cleared away for people to 
come in to speak to me. I was perfectly 
happy then, in the midst of my brave 
men, whose fatigues and hardships | 
shared ; and everything resembling osten- 
tation and display has always been 
abhorrent to me. Ours is a modern and 
a free state, with liberal institutions such 
as few republics can boast ; and now it is 
expected of me that I will lend myself to 
the pageant of a coronation, and with 
crowns, forsooth, like a scene in a play! 
It is horrible !” 

I saw that there was no sleep for him 
that night, that he would be kept awake 
by his thoughts: not indeed by the heavy 
cares that had already given us, some- 
times together, sometimes when apart 
from one another, so many a sleepless 
night; but yet tormented by anxiety lest 
the dignity of his young country should 
be in any way impaired—lest her sons, in 
their overweening exultation, should do 
aught that they might afterwards regret. 
It seemed already as if they brought in 
“Your Majesty” as often as_ possible 
in addressing us, while we were both so 
grieved at the loss of our dear old title, 
“Maria Ta,”—‘‘ Thy Highness,” for in 
Roumanian “thou ” is used, just as it was 
in Latin; the “you” is only a modern 
innovation. And to this day I often find 
myself longing for the dear old familiar 
sound—“ Maria Ta!” 
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But next morning the King looked into 
my face with a smile. “I have found it,” 
he said, calmly and simply as ever. ‘‘ I have 
found out the only way to give our new 
crown a sanction like the legendary 
glamour which invests the time-honoured 
crowns of ancient monarchies. We will 
send to the Arsenal for a piece of one of 
the captured cannon, and it shall be 
melted down, and out of that very steel, 
that once cost so many Roumanian lives, 
our crown shall be made, in token of its 
having been won upon the field of battle, 
and bought and paid for with our own 
blood.” 

When he told other people his idea, 
they were speechless with astonishment, 
and at first every one gave me the credit of 
this beautiful fancy, worthy, as they said, 
of a poet’s brain. I said in triumph: 
“Did you not know, then, that the King 
is a poet too, only that he writes his 
songs, not with a pen, but with his sword’s 
point, and that they are sung, not to the 
music of the lyre, but to the sound of 
drums and fifes, and the thunder of 
charging squadrons !” 

There were busy days in the Arsenal 
after this—such forging and hammering 
and welding of the gun-metal, to form the 
soldier's crown. 

But for me they would not be pre- 
vented from ordering a golden crown, 
though I told them that I wanted none: 
had I not worn the wimple of the Sisters 
of Mercy during the war, when many 
a dying soldier had called me mother,— 
that was my true crown, and the name 
that had been given me by children’s 
lips, ‘“‘ Mama Regina,” was to me the best 
and dearest title in the world! They 
insisted, nevertheless, that I must not be 
without the outward badge of my dignity ; 
since, they said, I had, like many another 
Roumanian woman, aided my husband 
to build the house—bringing the stones 
together for its construction—it was but 
just that I should share in the honours of 
crowning the roof. It was useless to 
remonstrate, 

The Coronation was fixed to take place 
on the day which we always kept as the 
national lioliday—the day on which the 
King had made his first entry into his 
capital, young and a stranger, but appear- 
ing like a ray of hope in the intense 
misery of that time. For there was 
famine-fever in the land, and a frightful 
drought ; the fields were bare, the treasury 
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empty, and the enemy stood before the 
gates ; whilst his own heart was heavy too 
for the country he had left behind him, 
where that terrible war had just broken 
out in which his brother was destined to 
meet a soldier’s death, falling pierced 
with three bullets on the field of honour. 
The date of the day on which he entered 
the town of Bucharest, feeling as sad 
and lonely as a man could well feel under 
such circumstances, and little thinking 
that it would be a day of general rejoicing 
in the future, was May toth of the old, 
22nd of the new style. 

It was a grand day ; the whole country 
was represented at the ceremony ; every 
district, every little village-commune had 
sent its Starost and Elders—nigh on six 
thousand magnificent specimens of our 
fine peasantry, dark-eyed and of slight 
but muscular build, in their picturesque 
costume, the snow-white linen shirt richly 
embroidered: in coloured silks. We too 
stood before the throne, where we had 
stood so often before oppressed with 
care. I was dressed in pale yellow satin 
embroidered all over with gold; on my 
head I wore a diadem of pearls, from which 
hung down a long white veil, like those 
seen in old Church pictures ; and round 
about me stood my ladies, all my former 
Maids of Honour as well as those who 
then formed my household, many of them 
wearing the Order which I had bestowed 
upon them for their services in nursing 
the wounded during the war. One of 
them afterwards asked the Starost of the 
village on her estate—‘ Well, didst thou 
recognise me in that great throng ?” 

“Ah! dear lady!” he replied, “I 
could see nought else than the Blessed 
Mother of God upon her throne, with all 
her angels round her !” 

The crowns had lain, with flags heaped 
up about them, and watched bya military 
guard of honour, a whole night and day 
in the Cathedral, where they were 
sprinkled with sacred oil and holy water, 
while prayers were continually offered up 
around them. ‘Then they were brought, 
with great solemnity, to the Palace, and 
now lay on the cushions before us. 

And when the King, in the midst of his 
speech, stretched his hand out towards 
the iron circlet, a thriil went through the 
assembly. I think many expected to see 
him place it on his head. But that would 
have been altogether unlike him. He 
held it out far from him, as if holding it 
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over the whole country, with a gesture 
that seemed to say: “I crown my people, 
not myself; herewith I consecrate my 
land as a kingdom for evermore !” 

The speech, the gesture, aroused a 
storm of enthusiasm that communicated 
itself to the crowd in the streets below, 
where it was taken up by thousands upon 
thousands of joyous voices. It was as 
if every one in that vast multitude were 
conscious of the calm strength of will 
and tenacity of purpose that radiated at 
that moment from the person of the one 
man. And which should indeed be taken 
as the greater proof of strength—to crown 
one’s people, or one’s self! King Carol’s 
romance may tell us that! 

For every one else the day was one of 
unmixed joy, except just for ourselves 
alone. We had laid our only child to 
rest in the earth, or rather, we had given 
her back to Heaven—the child who loved 
her country so passionately, she had once 
almost fallen ill with home-sickness on a 
journey. Had she but lived to see this 
day, how would her childish heart have 
rejoiced! But she had left us, and left 
us desolate indeed, for no son was born 
to us, none came to cheer our loneliness ; 
we had to reinain childless for the rest of 
our sad lives, 

We had sent for our young nephews, 
and they stood beside us on the dais, so 
that all might see the heirs to the throne, 
whose existence is of as much importance 
in a monarchy as in a bee-hive, where if 
but for a quarter of an hour there were no 
Queen discord and disorder would soon 
prevail. But my heart was heavy, having 
no son of my own, and thinking of the 
sweet child I had lost. 

Since then, whenever I see the iron 
crown before me, reposing in solemn state 
on its cushions in the ‘Throne-room, as if 
in proud self-consciousness of its high 
import, my thoughts go back to the cir- 
cumstances that first brought it hither, an 
instrument of death among the people to 
whom it has since become a sacred pledge 
of unity and freedom. Ah! if that crown 
could speak,what a story it would have to 
tell! ‘lhe cannon of which it was a part 
could little guess, when it was first taken 
from its birthplace in Krupp’s great iron- 
works to serve the Turks, that its ultimate 
destination would make it the protecting 
genius of the land into which it originally 
came to pour destruction and death. 

The officers who had taken the cannon 


had a girdle made for me out of a piece 
of the metal, in remembrance of the 
time. I have worn it often, and prize it 
much more highly than my golden crown. 
Inside it has an inscription, telling what 
it is, 

At this moment every one was recalling 
the chief events of the campaign—the 
great battles, the march through the snow, 
all the toils and tribulations undergone ; 
but I alone thought proudly to myself 
that perhaps the most heroic action of the 
King’s whole life was that of leading his 
little army home after the fall of Plevna, 
voluntarily relinquishing his share in the 
glories and dangers of the passage of the 
Balkans—that magnificent and_ terrible 
enterprise which cost the Russians so 
many lives that no one has ever dared 
to count them up. ‘The King said: “I 
have helped my land to achieve its inde- 
pendence: that suffices. To give me a 
little extra glory not a single life shall be 
thrown away!” His return just then was 
an act of heroism only to be fully under- 
stood by those who have also stopped 
short in their victorious career, content, 
having vindicated their honour, to deny 
themselves the sweetest fruits of victory 
rather than purchase these by useless 
sacrifice. I could not help thinking. in 
my inmost soul how few there were who 
rightly appreciated the King’s noble un- 
selfishness in acting thus. But his simple 
gesture in holding the crown away 
from him was so characteristic, it spoke 
volumes, telling more than the longest 
speech could have done. It was as if 
he were invoking a blessing on the people 
confided to him, reminding them of their 
high destinies. ‘You must remain a 
warlike nation,” it seemed to say, “ for as 
such your names are inscribed on the 
roll of Fame. By this token, bought and 
hallowed by your heart’s blood, I call 
upon you to preserve and guard unto the 
latest generations that which it repre- 
sents !” 

His own ardent words were not more 
eloquent than this one movement ; and 
the crown itself hardly looked more 
austere and inflexible than the features 
of his face, which might have been cast 
in bronze were it not fof the flashing 
eyes, 

Elsewhere there is an iron crown 
which contains a nail from the ‘True 
Cross. ‘lo that crown a legend attaches, 
while to ours a poem belongs—a true 
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story, rather, and as such the fittest setting 
to the serene and steadfast figure of him 
who has shaped his country’s fortunes 
anew. It is something to be a self-made 
man, but to be a self-made king means 
much more: that is a task which demands 
the exercise of energy, perseverance and 
self-denial on a much grander scale. 

The King has never entertained any 
other idea than that of being, according 
to Frederick the Great’s expression, “ the 
first servant of the State.” And as for 


Roumania herself, has she not served 
throughout the ages as a_ bulwark 


stemming the tide of barbarous invasion, 
the barrier protecting the nations of the 
West ? 

There, on their crimson velvet cushions, 
in the great hushed empty Throne-room, 
our two crowns lie side by side, and none 
know what they whisper to one another in 
the silent night. ‘The one could tell of the 
hissing bombs which were once vomited 
forth from its iron jaws. No crown, 
surely, ever had so much to say as this one, 
whose voice was never silent, but roared 
and thundered night and day. Horror 
and death were in it, but might and valour 
too! It had to be conquered, won at the 
sword’s point, wrung from the foe, step 
by step, in hand-to hand fight, bathed 
in blood, and reeking with smoke and 
flame ! . Ah! never were there such 
tales as those that are told at dead of night 
in the deserted room, unheard by ali, save 
alone by the keen ears of those who listen 
for the steps of History, lying in wait to 
catch the faintest echoes on her path. 

And ever and anon I seem to hear a 
shower of laurel-leaves falling lightly upon 
the crown—leaves shaken by the hurri- 
cane of war from off the tree on whose 
wide-spreading branches hang the events 
of the years. Then, as they fall, there is 
a sudden stir, a soft swift tremor and rust- 
ling within the walls, as though the laurels 
would twine themselves about the brows of 
the brave men still among us, or wreathe 
the memory of those who were not spared 
to join in the rejoicings of this hour which 
they also helped to prepare ! 
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Without, in the ante-chamber, stands 
the marble group which was given me 
by our officers’ wives, and which represents 
a wounded soldier, to whose lips I am 
holding a cup of water. None, therefore, 
can enter the great hall, none approach 
the throne, without being reminded of 
our brave countrymen who fell far from the 
hearths and homes they were fighting to 
defend from the invader, and to whom 
we owe it that we are this day a free 
nation, glad, young and strong, able to 
face with head erect and fearless eyes 
whatever the future may have in store 
for us. 

King Carol’s romance is every whit as 
living and as true as are all the other 
poems that rise from the depths of an 
honest heart and flow through an honest 
pen. It was written in blood, but may 
none the less have been inspired by 
Heaven, as was the pious belief of men of 
old about all their highest and noblest 
thoughts. They knew that God would 
always speak to them, if they but listened 
for His voice in the silent night and but 
let themselves be guided by Him. The 
greatest statesmen were ever the most truly 
modest, seeking help and guidance thus. 
In that sleepless night when this idea 
first occurred to him, King Carol’s only 
thought, his sole preoccupation, was for 
the honour of his people—his one desire 
to accord them a legitimate satisfaction 
while preserving them from the pitfalls of 
foolish vanity. And in his whole action 
he himself gave a touching example of 
modesty and pious trustfulness. 

Should some of you, who read this, one 
day visit Bucharest, and wander through 
the rooms I have described, then—having 
paused for one moment with reverent mien 
before the figure of my dying soldier— 
pass on and contemplate for awhile the 
crown that means so much to us, the 
crown that has no glitter of gold nor 
precious stones, but that in its uncompro- 
mising and unadorned simplicity is like 
enough to the severe and self-contained 
nature of the man in whose firm grasp it 
rests. 
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BY G. B. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY F,. S. SPENCE, 
LITTLE dust-demon lifted itself 


lazily from the white cross-track 

beaten out yesterday bythe passing 
of many thousand sheep, and fled over 
the tussock with desire to reach the 
purple horizon-hills that make New 
Zealand’s back-bone. But the heat caught 
it and smothered it with the coming night ; 
and, restlessly, stillness over-crept the 
plain and lay there. Crandeck’s saddle- 


grip tightened ever so little with the 
tightening of his heart-cords, and the 
whistle lost sound on his lips. For 


the power-charged silence that fell away 
to the four wide corners of earth was 
hateful to him. It was the sea, without 
life, without movement. It was the 
empty beginning of the world before man 
moved on the face of it. And, more 
truly than all, it was the rimiess, mysterious 
country that had clogged his feet through 
the dreams of many years, and he feared 
it. 

There was evil in the sensuous smell of 
flax-swamp that rose to windward ; and in 
the clumps of stiff, wide headed cabbage- 
trees that whispered together with a 
feverish tapping of dried fronds ; and in 
the tussock tha: rolled out eternally before 
the stumbling hoofs to meet the livid sky 
afar off. 

There had been yellow tussock below 
Harton through all the slow day’s grilling, 
and there had -been molten sky above. 
But he shook the stoop from his 
shoulders and snuffed the flax-smell in 
contentment. “It’s good to get the reek 
of town out of your head,” he. said. 
“Jamison talks of draining this swamp. 
That’s the little game he’ll get you on to, 
Crandeck.” 

““He’s got a hope,” said Crandeck, 
clacking his stirrup-irons wearily. “I'll 
have to put in my year, because the dad 
has stumped up the premium. But I’m 
not going to stay longer, and I’m not 
going to learn to farm this ocean. Farm! 
I’d sooner dig up all England with a 
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toothpick! What’s the matter with this 
country, Harton? It’s brutal.” 

“It’s— hard,” admitted Harton, looking 
out on the dumb world that held such 
promise of unturned wealth for them that 
understood. ‘“ But that’s because it’s 
young. Wait ten years—twenty. Wait 
till we’ve tained the plain, and cropped it, 
and 

His mare blundered into a smudge that 
was low matakuri scrub, and out into 
another that was sword-edged Spaniard. 

Crandeck drew off, with a grin on his 
mouth. ‘ D’you want to start on that 
stuff to-night? For if it’s all the same to 
you I’d sooner get to our diggings first. 
It'll be as black as sin directly.” 

Harton’s keen gaze ran out 


into the 


night. At all angles was blank dusky 
distance, jagged with clumps of scrub. 


“Can’t. No perspective left. I 
we'll have to wait.” 


“Wait! wait! here!” 


guess 


Crandeck said 


some private words of his own. “ Wait 
for what? Day?” 

“Our Lady. She'll be lighting up 
directly. You got any matches, Cran- 
deck ?” 

Crandeck handed them over. And 


stained-glass visions mixed themselves in 
his brain with moons and and 
Colonial wax matches. 

“Our who ?” he said. 

** Jamison’s daughter. ” Harton’s rough 
voice took a softer note. ‘Our Lady of 
the Plain, and the only woman for thirty- 
odd miles round, bar Jamison’s old house- 
keeper. We all call her ‘Our Lady.’ ” 

“The only woman!” said the man 
from England. ‘Great heavens above! 
The only woman!” 

Harton’s saddle creaked 


stars 


He was 
athering himself for direct speech. 
a, : se 

““The only woman,” he said. ‘‘ But you 


are not the only man, and you needn’t 
begin to think it. There are always half 
a score fellows knocking about Jamison’s 
station——” 
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* Quite so. Of course there would be. 
Where do you come in?” 

“*That’s no business of: yours,” said 
Harton in sudden curtness. ‘ Look here, 
Crandeck, it’s as well to be plain about 
this. We—we all think a lot of Our 
Lady ——” 

‘Sort of syndicate. I see.” 

“You don’t,” said Harton, losing his 
temper. ‘‘Our Lady is a child, and we 
are her playmates ; and if you dare to 
put other thoughts into her head, and to 
wake her out of her childhood, you'll suffer 
for it, Crandeck. We'll all see to that.” 

“T’ve noticed before that you have a 
nice way of putting things,” said Crandeck 
slowly. ‘If should call you a tactful 
man, Harton; and I mean to treat your 
Lady of the Plain exactly as I like. ‘The 
ruck of you can reckon with me after- 
wards if you want to. And as we're 
speaking from the shoulder, I should like 
to tell you that I think you're infernally 
impertinent. Now, how much _ longer 
have we got to wait for that light ?” 

“There she goes. Come on. Steer 
clear of that blind creek.” 

“And what is the light ?” demanded 
Crandeck, gaining sweetness from Harton’s 
evident wrath. 

“Lantern from a flagstaff on Jamison’s 
hill, for benefit of fellows who would 
otherwise peg out in Jamison’s_ water- 
holes. Keep to starboard unless you 
want to bog the colt, can’t you!” 

The red eye drew them through the 
night by its steady glare, Harton biting 
his beard-corners in trouble of mind, 
and Crandeck saddle-worn and sulky to 
the cursing line. Then a low-browed 
house, with yellow streaming lights and 
many dogs, and men speaking an uncouth 
and entirely genial language. 

In the following hours Crandeck learnt 
this talk for the common tongue of the 
Colonial and run-holder. He watched 
some half-score lean virile faces through 
the blue tobacco-reek ; and he shivered 
more than a little at the strenuous life 
laid before him in all its nakedness by 
these men, whose talk ran up and down 
the land as they hammered out the power 
of this strong country to be, and told of 
lawless deeds and of the swift justice that 
came after, in straight words and very 
forcible. 

A clean-faced boy who owned some 
forty thousand acres of freehold com- 
manded the thickening smoke-reek. 
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“. .. An’ that’s what I think about 
him! A cattle-puncher, and a rotten 
bad one at that. I told Payne how he 
nailed thirty of my calves and banged 
them along with his own lot ’fore I could 
get on his trail. What? Certainly I’d 
know them, bang or no bang ; though he 
swore himself blue over it, the rotter. 
So I swore——” 

“T’ll be bound you did, Tony, 
mured Verenin, opening an eye. 

“Tony, Tony! Come out—quick ! 
I’ve chased that weka into the koromiko 
bush by the tin fence, and I can’t catch 
him by myself. Tony! Is he asleep in 
there, boys ?” 

Jamison pulled out his pipe. ‘‘ Lassie 
.+. come here! Harton and Cran- 
deck—--” 

Our Lady came to the window, and 
the frank brightness of her young face 
met Crandeck’s curious eyes. 

“Did they give you any tea?” she 
said. “Whisky and pipes! Oh, how 
very silly! You'll have a head in the 
morning, you know. Vic always has a 
head when he comes back from town, 
You do, Vic, and then you're not fit to 
speak to. Was he fit to speak to coming 
up, Crandeck ?” 

** Don’t ask it,” said Payne. ‘ There’s 
never any sense in telling too much truth. 
Has no one ever taught you that, my 
lady ?” 

“You learnt instead,” said Our Lady. 
And, when the men grinned aloud, she 
added swiftly underbreath: “Yes, I 
heard all about it. No, Tony didn’t 
tell me—nor dad. But I want to speak 
to you in the morning. Letters? Oh, 
who for? Everybody but me! I wish 
some one would write me a letter.” 

“Twill,” volunteered Verenin. “I 
say, don’t laugh. I can. I won an essay 
prize at school once.” 

“*Spect they judged by weight ’stead 
of merit that year,” said Our Lady de- 


” 


mur- 


murely, “‘Tony, are you coming? 
Hurry up, then. No, you shan’t have 


a gun. You shot three chickens last 
time.” 

The night where the young moon 
walked took them both with their 


laughter ; and Crandeck lay back in his 
chair, crossing one foot over his knee. 

“The raw material,” he murmured. 
** And the only woman, Harton said. Oh, 
Lord! How shall I stand it for a 
year ?” 
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Then he went to 
his room, _ staring 
through the uncur- 
tained window un- 
easily. For the wide 
frank plains that had 
cradled Our Lady in 
freedom belonged to 
no world in which 
he had part ; and yet 
the great sweep of its 
silences gripped him 
with its horrible 
familiarity. 

“T hate it,” he said, 
and struck his shut 
hand on the sash, 
“T hate it—and where 
have I seen it be- 
fore ?” 

In the morning he 
learned that Jamison’s 
acres lay bare to the 
welter of sunlight, 
and to all the winds 


that blew. For 
fences were not in 
those days—neither 


crops, nor any trees ; 
and kennelled boun- 
dary-dogs strung off 
the invisible line that 
severed the runs 
throughout the 
plains. 

Through the fore- 
noon Crandeck blis- 
tered his hands over 
the sinking of a post- 
hole and jarred his 
spine with the bar. 
The sun caught the 
nape of his neck, and 
the sweat dropped off 
him ; and the eternal 
roar of dogs and men 
down at the sheep- 
yards irritated him 
beyond wisdom. 

He slung down the bar, and cursed 
it and all else. Then he looked up and 
Our Lady’s stern young eyes held 
his. 

‘IT came to bring you some tea—— 
began Our Lady. 

“That’s awfully good of you”; but 
Our Lady stepped back from the eager 
hands, and poured the jug out on the 
tussock. 


” 


“*That’s 
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why,’ said Our Lady, with dignity.” 


” 


“And you're not going to get it,” 
ended evenly. 

Crandeck lost speech for the instant. 
Then he said: ‘ Why the devil— 

“That’s why,” said Our Lady, with 
dignity. ‘Don’t you understand? If 
Vic or Tony or even Payne heard you 
talking like that when I’m about they’d 
punch your head, you know. I can’t do 
that ; but I can spill your tea.” 


she 
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*““Tf you'd be gracious enough to let me 
know when you intend to be about,” said 
Crandeck, with a laboured politeness that 
swelled his neck-veins. 

“Tm always about,” said Our Lady 


cheerfully. “I live here—on the plain, 
you know. And it te'ls me such lots of 
things. It will tell you, too, when you 


begin to know it. And then I think you 
won't lose your temper so easily, Cran- 
deck.” 

Crandeck shook between laughter and 
wrath. 

“Won't 1? That’s good hearing. And 
what sort of things does it tell you?” 

Our Lady dropped down under the 
shade of a manuka-hbush, and laid her 
rosy palms on the naked ground. 

“Oh, so much,” she said softly. ‘‘ When 
I can feel it breathing like this, you know. 
It hurts sometimes in the evenings when 
it’s lonely and grey, and crying out things 
ihat I can’t understand, though I listen 
and listen. But I learn how to bear pain 

. and what to say to the boys when 
they ask me for advice . and how to 
manage Pint-o’-Beer Dick when dad gets 
angry and wants to thrash him.” 

Crandeck gasped, and his brain went 
giddy. Well he knew the over-seas 
women of delicate speech and limb ; but 
this young thing with the clear eyes and 
the straight child-figure was made from a 
different earth and fire. 

**That’s all very interesting, I’m sure,” 
he said, patronisingly. ‘“‘ But you’re out 
of your element here, I think. You ought 
to go to a finishing-school, and—er—learn 
the more necessary things. You're too 
pretty and too young for this sort of 
life.” 

Our Lady came to her feet in one lithe 
movement, and her eyes blazed. “If you 
say another word,” she cried, “ T’ll thump 
you, Crandeck! It’s no business of yours. 
I love the plain better than anything— 
‘cept dad—and I’ll never go away from it. 
Never! Never! It’s beautifuller than 
Revelation, because it’s really here now. 
And the tussock is like the sea of glass in 
heaven ; and when the mountains are all 
purple and scarlet and green they are like 
God’s throne, and—and—you’re a perfect 
beast, Crandeck ! ” 

Crandeck flung back his head and 
laughed. Our Lady, standing her ground 
with quivering lips, stared inanger. ‘Then 
the Jaugh ran into her eyes. 

‘“You don’t understand,” she said ; 
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“but some day you will. And you don’t 
understand how to dig a post-hole. You’d 
better put a bucket of water in that hole 
to soften it a bit if you want to get done 
to-day. It’s a disgraceful-looking thing 
as it is.” 

Crandeck stooped over her with the 
voice and the face that he used for women 
alone. 

“Thank you,” he said. “ And—will 
you teach me other things, too, my 
lady ?” 

“ Of course,” said Our Lady frankly, 
and gave her little firm hand into his 
blistered one. 

In the days that came after Our Lady 
sparred with Crandeck and with the boys 
of the plain. She played cricket and 
rounders with them, and flung her clear 
treble into the rousing choruses on the 
wide verandah of nights. And_ they 
brought their troubles to her as of old— 
save the one trouble which Payne growled 
in ‘Tony’s ear one night in hot summer, 
with Crandeck’s violin calling the sweet 
of the manuka-bloom to listen. 

“T don’t like that fellow,” said Payne. 
“ He—he’s not playing the game, ‘Tony.” 

Tony rumpled up his fair hair, and 
grunted. But his boy-face was un- 
distressed. 

“ He hasn’t an earthly,” he said. “ None 
of us have.- You know that well enough. 
Besides, he’s not the sort of chap to take 
a girl’s fancy.” 

‘“Now, when were you a girl to know 
that ?” demanded Payne, and Our Lady’s 
voice rang along the verandah. 

“'Tony will know. ‘Tony! Come here 
and tell me why, if a country with moun- 
tains is called msuntainous, one with hills 
is not called hilarious? It should be.” 

“Tt would be if you lived there,” said 
Tony promptly. 

“'That’s no answer! 
valleys should be valorous 

“And one with trees 
added Crandeck. 

Our Lady looked at him with a scorn 
that made Payne breathe a little prayer 
of thanksgiving. “I wonder why a joke 
loses its point as soon as it hits you, 
Crandeck,” she said.  ‘“‘ ‘reasonable 
“us, ‘nas at, 


And one with 


” 





treasonable,” 


has nothing to do with 
Tony?” 

“Nothing,” said Tony; and under- 
breath, “Crandeck, my child, Our Lady 
isn’t quite the kind of stuff you’ve ever 
handled before.” 
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Crandeck saw this for himself in the 
next week when he went the round of the 
boundary-dogs with Our Lady. She drove 
the tip-tray through the creeks and scrub, 
and Crandeck guarded the water-billies 
and the piles of raw meat when the 
grades were steep. ‘The smell of the 
wide dun plain was growing yet more 
horrible with the weeks; and with the 
taste of it in his mouth he spoke to her. 

“What’s the best thing to do with 
anything you hate and can’t get away 
from ?” 

Our Lady glanced at him under the 
flicker of black eyelashes. “I don’t hate 
many things—’cept two swaggers who tried 
to burn out our bit of bush, and Jabe 
Wilson.” 

“And what did you do about them ?” 

“Called my fowls after them—and ate 
’ the fowls.” 

Crandeck chuckled —immoderately. 
“Witchcraft, eh ? You—you’re not going 
to call a fowl after me, are you ?” 

“No,” said Our Lady softly. “I—I 
wouldn't eat it if I did.” 

Crandeck’s hand came over hers where 
it shut on the rein. Women and flirtations 
were necessaries in his life. And that 
which might come after did not matter. 
“Why, dear?” ; 

“It would be so tasteless,” explained 
Our Lady, pulling up. ‘Throw Rage’s 
meat on the far side of his kennel, 
Crandeck, or he’ll go for you while you’re 
filling his water-tin.” 

Over the feeding of the dog Crandeck 
made a plan. ‘The first move camc as he 
climbed back to the cart. ‘You know 
this place as I never shail,” he said. “I 
want you to interpret it tome. It is very 
lonely . . . andsilent . . . and—and un- 
heeding ; and it’s very terrible too. It’s 
been alive once—perhaps it’s alive now. 
And it knows things. It is_ brutally 
real.” 

Our Lady turned on him with glad 
glowing face and eyes. “Do you feel 
that? Oh, do you? Do you? None of 
the boys understand. But it is alive, you 
know. Iam part of it, and so I am quite 
sure,” 

“You are—part of it ?” 

Our Lady nodded, crushing a handful of 
scented manuka-flower to her cheek. 

“Yes. And when I die I'll be more 
still. I mean to be buried up under the 
flagstaff where I light the lantern at 
nights. ‘l'hen the plain will talk to me 





all the time, and I shail be better able to 
understand what it says. And I'll tell 
you, too, if you ask me, and I can hear. 
But you'll have to shout loud, for there 
will be so much to hear and think 
of-——” 

“You've a funny notion of enjoying 
yourself,” said Crandeck, looking at her 
curiously. “At your age you should 
think cf love—not death.” 

“ But they are both one,” said Our 
Lady very gravely. ‘Then she wrenched 
the reins to rightward, and flung up her 
arm. ‘‘There’s ‘Tony! Shout, Crandeck, 
Shout loud! I want him!” 

Crandeck shouted without result until 
Our Lady sprang on the seat beside him, 
and put her hands to her mouth so that 
her cry went out over the yellow ripple of 
distance, 

At the third repeat the far-off black 
rider put his horse about slowly, and 
Crandeck said: “f Doesn’t seem in much 
of a hurry to see you.” 

“He isn’t,” said Our Lady calmly. 
“ He knows that he’s in for a jolly good 
scolding.” 

Crandeck’s eyebrows went up. ‘ By 
Jove! You don’t mean to say? Does 
he let you wig him, then? What’s he 
been doing ?” 

“T don’t think,” said Our Lady, “ that 
it’s any business of yours, Crandeck. 
This is between ‘Tony and me. When 
I have to lecture you I won’t tell the 
universe either, so you can just smoke 
your pipe on that. . . . Well, ‘Tony; ’m 
going to walk back with you.” 

Tony’s half-broken colt sheered from 
the smell of raw meat in the dray, and 
Tony’s good-looking face puckered up. 

**’Fraid it’s too far for you, dear. And 
—er—I’m in a tearing hurry, I want to 
see your father 

““Dad’s over at Kaiti Creek, and he 
won’t be back till evening. It’s no good, 
Tony. Drive on, Crandeck. You'll have 
to finish feeding the dogs by yourself.” 

Tony’s clear skin reddened as_ she 
dropped to the tussock. ‘Well, if you 
will, I suppose you will. But you won't 
like it, my lady. I’m not going to take 
that back, and you can’t make me.” 

You can clear, Crandeck,” said Our 
Lady; and Crandeck cleared with an 
inward amazement that led him to ask 
straight questions of Harton on the very 
next day. 

Harton was re-boarding the side of a 
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cow-house. But ne stood up, and gave 
explanation with all the wisdom that forty 
years had built in him. And so it was 
that Crandeck learned how all the wild 
young lives of the boys of the plain were 
known to Our Lady. How in_ her 
innocence she judged them by her own 
pure standard of good and evil; how she 
kept them from sin in many ways that 
she did not guess at, and gave them heart 
again through her large sweet wisdom 
and pity. Pint-o-Beer Dick was an 
Honourable, and a hopeless drunkard, in 
his own right ; and that which he never 
spoke of had stripped from Payne the 
name of honest man or ever he came 
across the sea. But before Our Lady 
they stood to such clean manhood as was 
left them ; and her faith was: never shaken, 
nor her trust betrayed. 

“Tt’s quite right,” said Harton, and 
hunted a nail out of his kit. “It will 
never smirch her—anything we’d tell her, 
you know. And she’s got a wide grip of 
things that seems unlike a girl, somehow. 
She says she gets it from the plain. 
But there are times when a fellow 
needs just the sort of help that a woman 
only can give—another man’s no use ; 
and who would do it but Our Lady? And 
she knows how to use a whip when we 
deserve it, too. By George, she does!” 

Crandeck was angry and disgusted. 
Because it pleased him to take interest 
in Our Lady, he did not care to hear 
that these other men held a claim to 
her. 

‘‘Tt’s iniquitous,” he said. ‘‘ No good 
can come to a girl who tries to lead a 
man’s life. I shall tell Jamison so.” 

“Do,” said Harton dryly. ‘And 
you'll get a flea in your ear—or worse.” 

**She’s too pretty and too—too un- 
common for this life. She should marry 
and go away from it. In England, women 
aren’t allowed to ——” 

“ Don’t talk piffle,” said Harton, driving 
a nail home steadily ; ‘‘and don’t come to 
me for comfort if you let those ideas out 
on Our Lady. We can’t get along with- 
out her, and she can’t get along without 
us. So you'd best take those sheep of 
yours, and be off home, young man. 
It’s going to be a snorter of a night.” 

“T think that very probably I shall 
marry her and take her away myself,” 
said Crandeck unheeding. 

Harton dropped the hammer, and his 
face was suddenly stern. 
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“To you mean that ?” 

“ PT as 

“On your honour ?” 

“What the devil—— ?” 

“‘ Because if you mean it you love her. 
And if you love her you won’t speak to 
her yet. She’s too young, and—she is 
not ready for that kind of love. Jamison 
is a blind fool on some heads, and so— 
we fellows have made a trust of Our 
Lady, Crandeck.” 

“ T can break it.” 

“But I think you won’t. The plain 
means too much to her yet. You've got 
a bigger rival there than you understand, 
my boy. And now, I’d advise you to 
make tracks and keep a shut mouth, 
unless you want to get into trouble.” 

Very slowly Crandeck tailed his half- 
score strayed sheep over the crawling sea 
of tussock, where the nor’wester raved 
through the raw autumn sunset. He 
hated the plain through the stern width 
and length-of it; and he hated the life 
of it, with the grubbing of turnips and 
the straining of wire-fences and the 
patient rounding-up of sheep. But above 
all he hated the clammy fear that it laid 
on him of nights when it seemed to wake 
to watching life under the stars. For it 
was too dear to Our Lady, and too 
strong, and too real.* 

Then winter came sudden and savage ; 
and Crandeck spent his evenings in the 
flax-swamp when the red west sunk to 
pale opals and greens, and the grey duck 
and heron. came in to squabble about 
house-rents with the angular long-legged 
pukaki. Our Lady shot with him there 
sometimes, or helped him stalk wekas 
and wild pig through the manuka and 
tawhina scrub. And, without doubt, she 
was an excellent shot. 

“You've wiped my eye twice in one 
little hour,” he said, in the disgust that is 
the nature of a man at such times, and he 
shifted the string of duck on his shoulder, 
looking down on them through the dusk. 
There were two brace of teal on the string, 
and they had fallen to Our Lady’s gun. 

She climbed the little hill, and ran 
along the track to the flagstaff; and the 
bite of crystal air had brought the red to 
her cheeks and the gay laugh to her mouth. 
“Do you feel like a demon or a god?” 
she asked. “I feel like both every time 
I shoot. It is so wonderful and so very 
terrible to have power over life and 
death . 
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“One god shoots only to wound,” said 
Crandeck, drawing closer. “With bows 
and arrows——” 

‘And he binds up the wounds with 
true-lovers’ knots—which come undone 
quicker than any _others. ‘They are 


oe 


“He shifted the string 


stupidest of all—except granny knots, 
and—and dad’s ‘Must nots’ when I 
want to do something and he won’t let 
me. ‘Take the ducks down to the 
kitchen, Crandeck. I’m going to light 
the lantern.” 

No man dare lay hand on the flagstaff 





if it was not Our Lady’s will, and Cran- 
deck slid down over the frozen tussock 
until he bumped into Harton with such a 
force that over-set his temper. 

It was near dark among the cabbage- 
trees and the rows of young gums round 





of duck on his shoulder.” 


the house. Harton caught Crandeck’s 
arm and spoke low, witha gasp. “ Where 
is she ?” 

“Go and lcok for her if you want 
her,” said Crandeck, freeing himself 
sulkily. 

Harton’s keen ear picked up the whine 

6 
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of the rope through the sheave as Our 
Lady lowered the lantern. 

“Listenthen,” hesaid. ‘‘Jamison’s dead. 
Shot himself over on our boundary, and 
Tony brought him in just now. He—he—- 
did you know things were going wrong with 
him? Good God, man; did you know ? 
You're in the house, and if you’d given 
me a hint I might have—have 5 
He was sobbing in his throat as a man 
sobs under the sudden smite of a wound. 
But Crandeck knew that his sorrow was 
not for Jamison. 

“T can’t tell her!” he cried. ‘* What 
did you come to me for? I can’t tell 
her. I can’t! I can’t. She’d never for- 
give any one who brought her such 
Ah, my poor little darling ! My poor little 
girl!” 

‘No. I suppose I shall have to tell 
her,” said Harton tonelessly. 

* You won’t tell her that he—— ?” 

“D’you think I’m a brute?” Then 











Harton’s fury dropped from him. ‘‘Go 
on in, Crandeck. Tony’s there, and 
Verenin, and you might be able to 


help ss 

They did not ask him questions when 
he brought Our Lady back to the house. 
Neither did they ask when they sat round 
the unlighted room, with its jovial comfort 
broken to the root by the dim sight of the 
dead man’s chair against the wall. 

By reason of his age and knowledge, 
the disentanglement of this thing fell 
naturally on Harton. He smoked many 
pipes there, with Our Lady’s face before 
him in the darkness, and his brows 
furrowed under his sunken eyes. Thena 
free quick step came down the passage, 
and a door banged. 

Tony sprang up. ‘‘She’s gone out ! 
Now! And it’s freezing hard!” He 
dragged the heavy tablecloth away with 
him, and ran out into the night. 

From the uncurtained window Crandeck 
saw him overtake something that ran up the 
tussock hill, and he whistled surprisedly. 
“She’s gone to light the lantern! To 
light the lantern! And her father just 
dead! I thought she’d more heart than 
that! But, of course, Jamison wasn’t any 
great shakes as a father———” 

Payne had lit a candle that he might 
read The Meld. Harton looked at Cran- 





deck in the light of it. 

“Tf you want to break her heart, you'll 
tell her that. 
idea. 


The lantern was Jamison’s 
Isn’t that enough for you ?” 
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But it was given to Tony to possess 
clearer insight ; and Our Lady, knowing, 
spoke to him out of her ful! heart. “TI 
mustn’t forget the plain, ‘Tony ; not even 
for dad. It would know, you see. And 
it’s always been so good to me—and it 
knows how I love it. Tony, dear—if 
you'd just go away... . I think I could 
understand better. . . . Oh, ‘Tony, ‘Tony, 
please go away.” 

There was a great solemnness in the 
cold still night, with its high stars and its 
far, far level horizon. Night is Nature’s 
church, and ‘Tony knew that it was good 
for Our Lady to say her prayers there. 
‘*V’ll_ send Harton up directly, dear— 
unless you’d like Crandeck?” But Our 
Lady lay face down on the frozen 
spines of the tussock, and whispered to 
the plain in words that Tony did not 
hear. 

At close of the next week Harton 
called a meeting of the boys at his own 
station, ‘“‘lony and I have been through 
many things,” he said, standing with his 
back to the fire ; “and I think it’s highly 
probable that poor old Jamison couldn’t 
face the fact that he’d got to the end of 
his tether, ‘There’s not a halfpenny left, 
boys. The station and stock will pay off 
part of the debts, and I thought—I guess 
we can make up the rest between us, 
eh?” 

* Of course,” said Verenin. 
about Our Lady?” 

“I—blest if I know. She has no 
relations. I suppose—we might send her 
to school—a boarding school. She’s only 
eighteen.” 

There was a groan of mixed derision 
and pain. 

“Our Lady! Harton, you cruel brute! 
Fancy ruling Our Lady into a dame-school. 
Besides, we can’t get along without her.” 

“T think you'll have to—now. Can't 
you see that things must be different ?” 

“What d’you mean to do then?” 
demanded Payne. ‘“S’pose you'll marry 
her to someone—or to yourself.” 

Harton came to his feet as Crandeck 
swung round. 

“S’pose you’d better shut up,” he said 
sharply. ‘Do you think any of us would 
speak to her of marriage with this sorrow 
upon her? She is more ours to guard 
than ever. No.... We'll keep the 
house-block, and Mrs. Rooney and Our 
Lady shall live on there till we see how 
things turn out. And no man shall say 


** But what 
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a word of love to her with- 
out consulting us first. We 
are on our honour, now, 
boys.” 

Tony and Harton bought 
the land that Jamison’s 
boundary-dogs had guarded, 
and gave them new places 
whereon to beat their flint-hard 
circles in the tussock. But all 
the plain was Our Lady’s birth- 
right, and she ran_ through 
the familiar ways of fern and 
scrub and cabbage-tree, and 
lighted the lantern for those 
strayed on the tracks that had 
passed to others, and so won 
through the frost-bound silent 
winter to the sweet mutter of 
spring wind and the leagues 
of loosened yellow tossing to 
the blue horizon. 

Then Crandeck called the 
boys together and spoke to 
them. “I’ve waited long 
enough,” he said. ‘Now I 
mean to marry her, and take 
her away. It’s not a life for 
a girl, It makes no difference 
what you fellows choose to 
say ; but I wanted to tell you 
before I spoke to her. You’ve 
done so much for her.” 

Verenin swore in_ stolid 
fashion. “I’m hanged if 
you're going to patronise us 
for it,” he said. ‘‘She is Our 
Lady. But she ought to go— 
though God knows how we'll, 
get on without her.” 

Harton stared through the 
window at the flushed sunset 
over the plain. “ Youre right,” 
he said slowly. “It’s not a 
life for a girl. She stays out 
half the night talking to the 
wind and the cabbage-trees 
and things. I’ve heard her. 
And the joy has gone outof her. 
But—I don’t know if this is 
the way. She doesn’t love you, Crandeck.” 

“What does that matter?” said 
Crandeck, and laughed. ‘“She’s only a 
child. I can make her love me.” 

The assurance of the man had nettled 
Harton from the beginning. “ You 
meant to play with her all you liked, and 
then ride away. The boot is on the 
other foot now, I think.” 
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““* Good-bye, dear wind of the red dawn." 


Yes,’ said Crandeck simply. “I 
love her.” He gripped his hands on 
the chair-back, and spoke with difficulty. 
“If she'll come to me I can make her 


happy. But you must tell her to come, 
Harton.” 
“T—I! Man, you’re mad!” 


Then Tony’s young voice took com- 
mand. “Crandeck’s got more sense 
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than I gave him credit for. Our Lady 
will give obedience to you, Harton, if you 
tell her in the name of us all. But no 
other earthly power will move her away 
from the plain.” 

“Tl do it,” said Harton; and got up 
and went out into the night. 

And Payne was muttering low to 
Verenin: ‘‘ This is a tough bone for any 
of us. But it’s old Harton has to break 
his teeth over it.” 

Next morning Harton tracked Our 
Lady to the patch of manuka beyond the 
creek, and she looked up from her half- 
plaited stock-whip gravely. 

“This is the first time I’ve seen you 
this week, Vic. And the others are 
worse. Are you all tired of me now? 
And I’m so lonely!” 

“Dear, we'd give all we have to make 
you happier. But there’s only one way 
—one way we can do it, my lady.” 

“Yes ?” she said wearily. 

Harton laid his rough hand on her 
swift-moving fingers. ‘Listen, dear. It 
is not good for you to be here any 
longer. You—are too fanciful . . . and 
it’s not a life for a woman. Not for a 
woman like you. So we have decided 

it is better for you to marry—to 
marry one of us——” 


“No! no! no! Not that! Never 
that! You don’t understand. ‘There is 
only—only——”._ She _ looked over the 


plain with her lips drawn together, and 
a sudden unnamed fear shook Harton. 

“This is foolishness,” he said sharply. 
“You are quick flesh with life and love 
before you. That is dead earth. No, 
you shall listen. It is dead earth, and 
you have no part in it. No part! You 
will do as I tell you, dear. You will 
marry is 

She put up her hands to hide his bent 
shoulders and grizzled head. ‘‘ Not you! 
Oh, Vic—please don’t make me marry 
you, Vic.” 

Harton could not trust his voice at 
once. ‘It is Crandeck, dear. He wants 
to take you away, and we have all decided 
that you must go. Your father would 
have wished it, and—there is no other 
way.” 

‘“Let me stay here! 
Don’t you understand ? 
the plain, and it is part of me. I shall 
never care for anything else. I shall 
never love anything else. It will be 
always calling —calling in the night; 





Let me stay! 
I am part of 
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and—I shall come back to it, Vic. I 
shall come back, if he takes me over 
the sea——” 

“Let him take you and try,” said 
Harton. ‘ And—my faith, dear—I think 
it is about time. If you were a boy I 
should tell you you were talking tommy- 
rot, my lady.” 

She turned from him then, her hands 
hanging loose. All power for fight had 
gone out of her. ‘‘ Very well,” she said. 
“It doesn’t matter. You are too strong 
for me. But—I don’t know if you are 
too strong for—it.” 

Then Harton ground his heel into the 
tussock of the plain, and departed, cursing 
in his beard. 

Harton did not speak of this to any 
man until the night before Our Lady’s 
wedding, when he and ‘Tony rode home 
through the night past what had once 
been Jamison’s eastern boundary. 


Tony nodded at the bald recital. 
“Ves,” he said. ‘The plain is not even 
good arable land to Crandeck. But to 


her, none of us know a tithe of what it 
is to her.” 

“Don’t be a fool! 
anything to her?” 

“That depends on whether inanimate 
things have soul-power over humans.” 

* Bah!” said Harton; “you're talking 
drivel.” But he smoked uneasily until 
Tony brought both horses to a halt with 
quick hands on the bridle-reins. 


How can it be 


“Listen! Great powers above! It’s 
Our Lady singing! Out here! Har- 
ton-—-” 

But Harton was peering past the 


ragged grey cabbage-tree trunks to the 
open tussock where Our Lady stood with 
wide arms and her young face clear in the 
moon. 

“Hush!” he said in his throat. 
“Listen!” And in the silence know- 
ledge rose in him that the plain listened 
too. 

“Good-bye,” sang Our Lady, with a 
wild high chant that dragged at the heart- 
strings. “Goodbye, dear wind of the 
red dawn and the evening. Good-bye, 
mountains and smell of the flax, and the 
nor west that talks to me. It’s all done 
with and dead. Dead, did you know? 
No more yellow tussock for me ; no more 
of the nights that we love. Dear, did 
you know? Did you know? Ah, why 
Why 
Call me back, 


did you teach me to love you? 
did I 


ever understand ? 























“Tony lit the lantern and strung it half-mast.’ 


for I'll want you. Tl want you. Oh-— 
good-bye! Good-bye !” 

Harton looked where the mighty bulk 
of it lay to the moon, with the great 
regular movement of wind-stirred tussock 
like breath that quickened the chest of a 
giant ; and the stillness that is not placid, 
but that tingles with curbed waiting, was 
about him. 

‘Tony brought Our Lady a crown of 
white manuka-flowers for her marriage 
day; and the sun was golden over a 
golden earth, and over the wide verandah 
where a little group of men surrounded 
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the white frock which was Our Lady 
being married to Crandeck. 

But when the Presbyterian minister 
from forty miles away had said all 
the ‘ Amens,” and Crandeck stooped 
to kiss his wife before all the boys, 
the assertive scent of the manuka 
stung him to sudden jealousy. “Take 
it off, sweetheart. You've nothing 
more to do with the plain and its 


belongings. Youre mine, now— 
mine, and nobody else’s. Do you 
hear ?” 


“Confound it all!” cried Verenin, 
“you needn’t rub it in like that. 
You won't forget us, my lady? And 
I'll let you know how that turnip crop 
on the swamp turns out.” 

Our Lady laughed with her head 
held high, and her lips white as the 
broken wreath at her foot. ‘I’m all 


right. Yes, I’m ready. Good-bye, 
boys. Good-bye, ‘Tony, and——” 


“Vl remember the light, dear,” 
said ‘Tony, with close hands on hers. 

Then Payne let his team out, and 
the sea-wind and the smell of the 
town blew up out of the far distance 
to greet Our Lady. 

Because the day’s work had been 
long, it was nine of the following 
evening before ‘Tony rode over the 
half-mile of tussock and swamp to 
light Jamison’s lantern, On_ the 
wooden verandah the dead manuka- 
wreath lay still where Crandeck 
had flung it, and Tony’s eyes were 
troubled as he climbed the little 
hill through the windy dark. 

At the foot of the flagstaff he 
stumbled, and fell over something soft 
that gave to his weight without sound. 
He felt it over with his hands. Then 
he knelt upright, and spoke to the march 
of triumphant wind that was the voice of 
the plain. ‘ Well—you’ve got her safe at 
last! You needn’t make such a row 
about it, need you?” 

‘The spurred boots that brushed the 
tussock over the hill-crest were Crandeck’s, 
and Crandeck said: ‘‘Where is she? I 
know she’s here. She left me. Give her 
to me, Tony.” 

Tony lit the lantern 
half-mast. 
plain had 
last. 


and strung it 
But he did not speak, for the 
made them understand at 














THE CALL OF LONDON. 
BY R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 


H! the London streets are calling and the London sounds and smells, 
And above the breeze’s sighing comes the roar of London bells! 
I must leave the green and golden of the country’s peaceful nights, 


And go where impudently flare the town’s defiant lights ! 


O my London of the shadows and the narrow, wicked streets, 
And the busy, thronging circus where the traffic roars and meets ! 
O my London of the river with its sordid, sombre flow 


And its mean and careless tragedies, it’s thither I must go! 


O my London of the mornings, when the grey and dripping stones, 
At the dawn, shine cool and silver ; and the houses’ greyer tones 
Gleam, a wonder and a mystery,—who can e’er compare with these 
The vivid blue of country skies, the flaunting green of trees ? 

O my London of the evenings, when the shop-lights jerk and flare ! 

O the crowds who run and hustle, and the crowds who stand and stare! 
O the panting, pushing people! O the hurry and the heat! 


The hum of life above, around, and underneath your feet ! 


I would go down Piccadilly when the thick, white mists of smoke 
Roll upwards from the river, and, in grey embraces, cloke 
The railings and the chimneys and St. James’s heavy spire ; 


When, scarcely seen, the sun glows red, a ball of sullen fire. 


Or the Strand, in late November, when for gallery and pit 
The people stretch and shiver till the magic hour admit, 
And the hansoms rush and slither on the greasy, dirty street. 


Heather? Ah! for London born the pavements smell as sweet ! 


There’s a horror that allures one in the foul, dejected East, 
Where man has ground his brother to the likeness of the beast ; 
Do you covet great achievements? Would you knightly honours win? 


Come, grapple here with poverty or try a fall with sin! 


Oh! it’s London Town I'll go to, far from forest and from fen! 
The country air is fresher, but there ’tis thick with men. 
I will leave the grass and common for the alley and the street, 








For the roar of human voices and the tramp of human feet. 
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HESE 
were the 
which 

kept recurring 
to me as Gul 
Sher and I sat 
watching the 
herd from our 
cranny, high up 
in the Shingye 
Glen. ‘The long 
telescope had 
been propped up 
on rocks and 
pointed towards 
some grassy ledges 
middle of a sheer face of rock 


words 


the 
on the opposite side of the valley, three 


in 


thousand yards or more away. Even 
with the 4o0-power glass the markhor 
appeared absurdly minute as they moved 
about the rocks and nibbled the dry 
autumn grass. 

Pope’s lines about the fly in amber 
seemed peculiarly appropriate. ‘“ How 


camp. 
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E. 


KENNION. 


‘The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 


the devil,” indeed! For, as far as we 
could see, there was absolutely no path 
leading across the great scarp or black 
rock, to their lofty grazing ground. But 
where nothing else can go, the markhor, 
biggest and most majestic of all the wild 
goats, wanders with ease, to find among 
dizzy precipices his refuge from wolf and 
snow-leopard. My stalker and I had 
been watching this particular herd off and 
on for many days, and with the greatest 
care, for in it was a monster like which 
few have been shot and fewer still could 
remain in the Gilgit Kohistan—or any 
other part of the Himalayas. He was 
with a herd of fourteen others, all hoary 
old-males. But whenever we had seen 
them, they were always high up on this 
same rock face, and absolutely unapproach- 
able from any direction. <A_ seat like 
Sinbad on the back of the simurg, or 


even a modern flying machine, might 
have served our purpose, but nothing 
else. Inaccessible and distant though 


they were, as they moved about we could 
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distinctly see their great spiral horns 
against the patches of snow which lay 
here and there. Soon after taking up 
our post of observation in the early 
morning, we had found out that the big 
one was not that day with the herd, and 
on running through the muster, fourteen 
were counted instead of the full fifteen. 
Still, at any moment he might appear 
from some hidden ravine or cranny, so 
we settled ourselves down to a day of 
watching. 

Old Gul Sher was no bad companion 
with whom to while away a long day’s 
spying. He was not a great talker: who 
is, that has spent 
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promptly broken ; for all were conducted 
to Gilgit, and, like the King of the 
Amalekites, hewn in pieces. 

In this most difficult of all stalking, in 
which the quarry is nothing meaner than 
the king of all the race of wild goats, Gul 
Sher was a perfect marvel. Of his fifty 
years, forty spent high up on the mount- 
ains had furrowed his face and grizzled 
his beard, but on the most dangerous 
ground his step was as sure as ever, his 
nerve as steady ; and many was the time 
I found he could give me the weight of 
my rifle and a bad beating up a stiff hill. 
He began life as a goatherd, when he 

would be away for 





his life or the greater 
part of it alone with 
Nature? But what 
he did not know 
about the beasts, 
birds, and plants of 
this wild country 
was not worth know- 
ing, and with 
judicious question- 
ing he would pro- 
pound it all. Then 
what tales he could 
relate of the savage 
deeds these valleys 
and mountains had 
witnessed before the 
advent of the 
inglish, not so 
many yearsago! Of 
the many remote 
and inaccessible 
glens we _ visited 
together, there were 
few which had _ not 








days together with- 
out seeing a human 
face, and thus he 
learnt to wander 
about the awesome 
solitudes where the 
eagle builds its nest 
and the wild goat is 
monarch of all he 
surveys, with as fear- 
less a step as they. 
Later on, he was a 
hunter on his own 
account, the most 
celebrated in all the 
Gilgit Kohistan. 
His weapon was the 
matchlock of the 
country, accurate 
up to perhaps fifty 
yards; and with this 
he stalked and shot 
many hundreds of 
these, the wildest 
game animals in the 








been the scene of 
some dark tragedy. 
Far below us, for 
instance, a black dot marked a cave at the 
foot of the huge scarp opposite, whither a 
former Ra of Gilgit had fled for refuge, 
accompanied by a handful of devoted re- 
tainers. So great was his name for valour 
that his enemies durst not attempt to take 
him there, but determined to starve him 
out. A semicircle of low walls built of 
rock débris still remain, and were visible 
from our perch, showing how his cruel 
foes watched him day and night. After 
a week of starvation, the chieftain sur- 
rendered with his followers, on the 
assurance of their lives being spared— 
a promise as readily given as it was 


Examining 


a 





world. That needed 
more craft than is 
necessary in these 
days of Mannlichers and such-like arms of 
precision. ‘Ah, sahib,” he used to remark, 
“if I had only had your rifle in those 
days !” to which I would reply that I was 
uncommonly thankful he had not. 

Well, we waited and watched till 
evening, but the big markhor did not 
appear that day, nor, indeed, did .we 
see him for many days after, though we 
searched high and low, and spent many 
cold days sitting out examining from 
different points every square yard of the 
neighbouring valleys. 1 think I may 
safely say that never in my life was I so 
keen to get any beast as I was to shoot 


“ nullah,” 
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that markhor; and, keen as I was, Gul 
Sher was even more so, for it had eluded 
us so often that he had begun to think 
that his reputation depended on getting 
me a shot. 
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leading into the Shingye u//ah. Last 
of all came a markhor with very long 
straight horns, which I picked out as the 
big one. Gul Sher said, “No, that is a 
new comer, and by his size he must be 
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“We spent many cold days sitting out.” 


At last came a heavy fall of snow, and 
when the air cleared, the patriarch was 
again with the herd. We were watching 
the party one evening as they appeared 
in single file out of a ravine and wandered 
down into a deep, snow-filled ravine 


the big one’s own brother; but our old 
friend will not be far off.” Sure enough, 
a hundred yards behind all emerged a 
markhor the like of which has rarely 
been seen, with a gigantic pair of horns 
both long and massive, looking like the 
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gnarled branches of a tree. ‘“ That’s the 
one,” said Gul Sher, “‘ and I should know 
him well.” It was getting dark as the 
herd moved slowly down out of sight— 
all except the straight-horned one. He 
stopped behind, standing immovable, his 
face down the valley towards us. Whether 
or no he had some mysterious suspicion 
of danger, who can say ? 

We returned to camp pretty pleased, 
as, bar snow-leopards, which infested this 
glen, and accidents, I should get a shot at 
the big one next morning. 

We were out before dawn. In order 
to get above the herd in the ravine where 
we had left them, 
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enough for such aids to be habitually 
carried. There was no great difficulty 
about the step 7/ the foot did not slip; 
but on the ledge lay an inch or two 
of snow, which the sfikari going first 
with unhesitating nerve and assurance 
had not improved, so about that “ if” 
there was a note of uncertainty which I 
was vastly relieved to have set at rest 
by finding myself safely the other side. 
We arrived at the edge of the ravine 
into which the herd had gone the night 
before as the sun topped the great 
mountains to the south, and slowly raised 
ourselves to peer over. The herd was 
not there. After 





we had to walk up 
the main Kargah 
glen for a mile and 
a half and then 
climb up to the 
left, crossing over 
a spur into the 
Shingye xullah, 
some eight hundred 
feet above my camp, 
to which there was 
an almost sheer 
drop down. We 
zigzagged up and 
down, Gul Sher 
leading and finding 
paths along dizzy 
ledges where paths 
there appeared to 
be none, I follow- 
ing, haud passibus 
@quis, my second 
shikari with rifle 
and lunch coming 
last. -Gul Sher 
knew every inch of 








some consultation 
it was decided to 
go on to the next 
ridge, which they 
had probably 
crossed, when the 
whizz and thud of 
a falling stone in 
front of us made us 
look up. Nothing 
was visible to the 
naked eye, but after 
a few seconds’ ex- 
amination with the 
glasses we saw the 
herd moving slowly 
up a gray stone 
shoot far above us. 
Now a few steps, 
then a sudden 
bound, a halt to 
look round, and 
then on again. 
They were quite 
safe, and evidently 
knew it. ‘To pursue 








the ground we were 
on—it used to be 
his own hunting-ground in the old days 
—else, covered with snow as was every 
spot where snow could lie, the stalk would 
have been an impossibility. 

There was that morning one particularly 
unattractive place to negotiate. The 
ledge which was our only 
reaching our point ran round a corner, 
to pass which the entire weight had to 
be thrown on one foot placed on a small 
slab of stone having a slight slope out- 
wards. The sheer wall of rock afforded 


no hand-hold; and of course we had no 
rope, for in markhor stalking the advisa- 
bility of being roped does not occur often 





A rest. 


means of 


them would be 
useless, and to get 
above them at that time of year im- 
possible; nothing remained but to 
return to camp, or wait where we were 
till the evening, when, if they had not 
got our wind, they might come down 
again. We elected the latter course, and 
having retired a few hundred yards to 
avoid an upward current of air taking 
the markhor news of our ambush, spent 
the short winter’s day as comfortably as 
we could. Many times did we measure 
in anticipation that markhor’s horns. 
But, as Gul Sher said, “It was not in 
his fate to meet death that day.” 
Eyening came, but the markhor returned 
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not, and we 
started for 
camp cold 
and hungry. 

It was not 
till ten days 
after this, 
during which 
I had twice 
seen the big 
markhor, but 
without its 
being possible 
to attempt a 
stalk, that the 
herd = again 
one evening 
wandered into 


ravine where 
we ha-d 
stalked them 
before. Next 
morning was 
one of those 
glorious days 
one getsin the 
Himalayas in 
the depth of 
winter. Not 
a breath of 
wind, the sky 
cloudless, and 
of the deepest 
blue, against 
which the 
black jagged 
peaks of the 
mountains 
encrusted in 
lines and 
ridges with 
snow, and 
seemingly 
bound in sil- 
ver, stood out 
with  extra- 











ordinary 
clearness and 
brilliancy. 
Below the crests, immaculate snowfields 
faintly reflected in their shadows the in- 
tense blue of the sky above. ‘The silence 
was only broken by the deep gurgling of 
the torrent near our camp under thick ice, 
and by the cries of a flock of ravens which 
were wheeling round and round at an 
immense height above our heads. 

I was finishing the square meal with 
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which a wise hunter never omits, whatever 
the hour, to strengthen the inner man 
before commencing a day on the moun- 
tains, when Gul Sher, who had gone out 
before dawn, walked into camp. He had 
been up the opposite side of the valley 
with the glasses, to assure himself that our 
herd had not moved during the night, and 
brought the welcome news that the fifteen 
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were together in the ravine they had 
entered the previous evening, and that 
the big one was with them. 

After warming the stalker with a hot 
bowl of tea, the binding on of my grass 
sandals was quickly completed, and we 
started off at a good pace. When we 
were nearing the top of the scarp over- 
hanging our camp we heard above us the 
curious loud snort given by an alarmed 
markhor. A doe was staring at us from 
a rock a hundred yards above, and some- 
what in front of where we had precipitately 
sat ourselves down. It was a very anxious 
moment. If the alarmed beast made off 
round the other side of the spur, towards 
which we were going, it was odds she 
would give the alarm to our herd, and 
then good-bye to our chance of the big 
markhor that day. So we simply sat 
motionless as stones, and waited. It 
seemed as if she would never satisfy her 
curiosity, for she stood without a move 
for a good ten minutes. At last she 
turned and began bounding off—and in 
a safe direction! And now, as it had 
been already late before this contretemps 
took place, and we did not wish to find 
the markhor had wandered up into their 
fastnesses, Gul Sher quickened the pace; 
and without a word or a halt we traversed 
the precipices that guarded the flank of 
the ravine that was our odjectif. 

Arrived at the spot, Gul Sher took off 
his cap and crawled stealthily to the edge 
of the ridge and looked over, while I 
stood for a moment, face to the breeze, 
to regain my breath. Then, crawling 
after Gul Sher, I reached his side and 
looked over. In front of us was a valley 
some four hundred yards across, deep in 
snow, and terminating above us to our 
right in a wall of rock on which the snow 
would not lie. But it was bare of any 
living thing. ‘Tracks, however, we could 
see with our glasses, and they showed that 
the herd had moved on into the next 
ravine. We accordingly plunged into the 
deep snow and began a slow progress 
across the valley. It was tolerably easy 
going to the bottom, but the wind seemed 
to have drifted all the snow on to the 
opposite side, and the ascent became a 
struggle. The distance was short, however, 
we had the markhor in front of us, and we 
floundered on. The leading man frequently 
sank up to his armpits in some hollow, 
and before we had gone half-way up the 
hill a halt was called, and this was 





repeated at every forty yards or so, for 
there is no use in trying to hold a rifle 
steady when its “bellows to mend.” A 
final struggle brought us within five yards 
of the top, and while I sat down to 
recover my wind and clear my Mannlicher 
from the snow, Gul Sher crawled on and 
looked over. A nod from him showed me 
it was all right, and that at last I was 
within shot of the big markhor, On the 
next minute hung the resuit of many days’ 
toil. After seeing to the rifle, I had 
meant to give myself another fifteen 
seconds in which to steady down after 
our climb, when Gul Sher whispered, 
“Quick, sahib! I think they’ve got our 
wind.” 

I was down in the snow beside the 
shikari. He was trembling as if he had 
the ague. ‘The markhor were on the move. 
Three or four were standing looking our 
way, and the rest moving slowly to the 
opposite side of the ravine. Some were 
already half-way up the opposite side, 
three hundred yards away, and making 
the best of their way with great bounds in 
the deep snow. Fifty yards ahead of the 
first flight, and showing the way, was our 
friend with the straight horns, who was 
not to be caught napping, and had pro- 
bably been the one to start the panic. 
The big one was not in sight, and an ex- 
ultant thought shot through me that he 
must be just below us, though out of sight. 
Half a minute’s intense expectation, and 
he suddenly appeared—not indeed below 
us, but from behind a small under-feature 
about two hundred and fifty yards away. 
He stood out coal-black against the snow, 
but was already far for a shot, and was 
going straight away from us. “ Shail I 
risk it or not?” I thought, and put the 
question in words to Gul Sher. 

“ Please yourself, sahib,” he said; 
“but if you fire and miss him now, you'll 
never see him again.” 

He was a long way off by this time, 
and, disappointing though it was, I 
determined not to shoot, but to try to 
get a better chance some other day, 
though mechanically I followed him with 
my rifle as he moved off. 

Suddenly he stopped, turned broadside 
on, and looked round. The sight of the 
rifle was covering him, and it was in the 
inspiration of a moment that I raised it to 
above the line of his back and my finger 
pressed the trigger. 

The report echoed and re-echoed among 
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the crags. I saw the markhor bound on, 
throwing the snow about him. But to get 
in a second shot was the thing, and I 
hastily shoved another cartridge into the 
breech. When I looked up again he was 
gone. 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, sahib,” said Gul Sher. 
“He seemed to disappear by the knot 
of junipers.” ‘The glasses through which 
we had been looking had got snow on them 
and were useless. ‘‘It was too far,” he 
added, ‘“‘but it is possible he may be 
wounded and will appear soon.” 

The herd were now distant black specks 
on the snow ; he surely could not be among 
them. We waited and waited, expecting 
to see him appear in the distance from 
behind some ridge or tree, but not a sign 
of him could we see. But stay: did I see 
something move underneath that juniper, 
or was it the withered branch of a tree 
sticking out from the snow? ‘Go, Gul 
Sher, to that rock above us, and see if you 
can make anything out.” 
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Gul Sher got up and went up the hill 
for fifty yards, and sat down, carefully 
wiped his glasses and applied them to his 
Scarcely had he done so when he 
was on his feet again, his face radiant, 
and his glasses waved about his head. 

“ Margya, sahib, margya /” (He’s dead, 
sahib, he’s dead !) he shouted, and plunged 
down the snow slope, taking enormous 
leaps. It was a bad and dangerous 
journey to that juniper tree under which 
the markhor lay dead, but I got over the 
ground in a dream. The markhor was 
shot through the heart, and had fallen 
stone dead near the tree under which 
I had seen him plunge in his death run. 
A lucky shot indeed! Gul Sher passed 
his hands over the gigantic horns. Seven 
spans they measured, which the tape at 
home afterwards showed us to be fifty-five 
inches. 

* Ah, sahib,” the shikari said, as we 
sat down to talk it over, ‘‘ my face has 
been black this month past, but now it 
is ved!” 


eyes, 

















The big markhor. 










MONGST the things “they do not 
manage better in France,” 1 
should certainly include clubs. 

Across the Channel a club is, in fact, 
if not in name; not a place of social 
gathering, but a house of call for card- 
players. I need hardly say that our 
English clubs are based upon an entirely 
different system. It would be difficult 
to lay down any very logical principle 
upon which the laws with regard to card- 
playing are administered with us ; but it 
may be fairly said that social intercourse 
is the reason-of-being of the vast majority 
of our British clubs. 

There are very few, if any, of our clubs 
in which there are not card-rooms, or 
rooms where a certain small number of 
the members do not play cards regularly 
throughout the year ; but I am convinced 
that in most of the clubs with which 1 
have had the pleasure of being familiar, 
either as member or visitor, many of the 
members do not even know where the 
card-room is situated. Games of pure 
chance, such as baccarat, are almost 
unknown within Club-land, and up to 
about half a dozen years ago I should 
have said whist was the one game habitu- 
ally played there. 

Few events have so much upset my 


belief in the stability of human institutions: 


as the collapse of whist. I have been 
told that old Baron Martin, while on 
circuit, was in the habit, when ordering 
dinner, of asking the landlord to get a 
bottle of wine; and when the _ host 
inquired what wine was wished for, the 
judge invariably replied, “What wine? 
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that is 
In much the same way, if I had 
been asked a few years ago to play a 


There 
port.” 


is only one wine, and 


game of cards, I should have taken it 
for granted that I was asked to play 


whist. It was, till the other day, she 
game. I can recall numerous attempts 


to depose it from its ascendancy. It 
must have been in the early ’sixties that 
poker was introduced into London by 
General Schenk, then Ambassador of the 
United States. The fact that the Minister, 
who represented America during the Ala- 
bama negotiations, should be best known 
in London as the instructor of English 
society in the art of bluffing, offended 
the susceptibilities of his fellow-country- 
men, and he was recalled from London. 
Somehow the fate of its exponent nipped 
the poker mania in the bud. I doubt 
in any case it having had a long run 
in our country. The art of bluffing is 
simple in itself; but to practise it with 
success requires an astuteness not con- 
genial to the British intellect. Anyhow 
poker lost its vogue; and whist once 
more recovered its pristine supremacy. 
A few years later this supremacy was 
again threatened by bezique. ‘The game 
seemed to have dropped from the skies. 
People will tell you seriously that it was 
never heard of till it was played in 
London. Only the other day I read a 
statement that “ Rubicon Bezique” was 
first introduced as a new discovery into 
England by Mr. Henry Brougham. ‘To 
my own personal knowledge it was 
played, as “‘ Cayenne,” in France, and as 
“ Britsch ” in Russia, Constantinople, and 
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the Levant twenty years before bezique 
markers could be bought in London. 
Socially both poker and bezique were in 
turn the fashion of the day. But neither 
of them ever made their entrance into 
Club-land. ‘There whist remained the 
game. I had known it in its palmiest 
days when James Clay and George Payne 
were its most celebrated players, and up 
to ten years ago it remained the one 
game which was played at ordinary clubs 
and private houses. I can remember, 
too, when four-handed cribbage seemed 
likely to return to its old popularity, and 
when it used to be played night after 
night at the Garrick and the Cocoa ‘I'ree 
Club. But though so high an authority 
as Mr. Russell Walker always declared 
it to be a game requiring more skill 
than whist, the taste for it died away. 

Changes of fashions are common 
enough. But I never knew of a change 
so sudden as that which deposed whist, 
in the course of a little over twelve 
months, as ¢#e game of English card- 
players. All the pundits of the card- 
table were dead against it. I myself, 
though I had no right whatever to claim 
to be anything more than a member of 
the rank and file of players, was very 
loath to believe that the supremacy of 
whist was really on the eve of destruction. 
Still, as I noticed how in every club with 
which I was acquainted, directly or in- 
directly, the whist table was deserted for 
that of bridge ; how member after member 
who had declared, that whatever others 
might do, they themselves would remain 
faithful to the old game, dropped away 
one by one; and how the few who kept 
their word got to be regarded as old 
fogies who had fallen behind the times, 
my conviction began to be shaken, and 
I soon realised that. bridge had come to 
Stay. 

It may seem absurd to talk of pathos 
in the exchange of one game of cards for 
another, yet I can say truly there was 
something pathetic in the spectacle of 
how the few Abdiels of whist, “ faithful 
amidst the faithless,” haunted the card- 
rooms trying in vain to get players to 
make up a rubber, while the bridge tables 
were crowded to overflowing. ‘The burden 
of their complaint might best have been 
voiced as ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 
Sentimental regret has, however, little to 
do with affecting the force of any popular 
movement, and public opinion—or perhaps 
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I ought to say popular taste—had decided 
that whist must be replaced by bridge. 
Necessity compelled me to desert the 
losing cause. ‘To play the part of 
** Athanasius contra mundum” has never 
been consonant to my disposition or 
character. Moreover, when once I be- 
came accustomed to bridge, I recognised 
the force of its superior fascination, and 
if any attempt were made to revive the 
dead game of whist, I for one should 
wish no success to its revival. In this 
I am only one of an_ overwhelming 
majority of card-players. Indeed, as 
far as I know, there is not a single 
important London club in whose card- 
room whist is now played regularly. 

While, however, I accept the desertion of 
our old historic game, and have contributed 
in my humble way to its acceptance, I can 
never forget the pleasant bygone days 
associated with it in my memory. Much 
may be said against card-playing. The 
limits of space, however, would alone 
prohibit my entering upon the moral 
aspect of card-playing as an occupation. 
All I need say here is that I am grateful 
to it for much time spent pleasantly, for 
many acquaintances 1 am glad to have 
made, and for not a few friendships. I 
have no reason to think that my ex- 
perience was an exceptional one, or that 
it is not shared by numbers of card-players, 
provided they frequent clubs where the 
stakes are not high in proportion to the 
average incomes of the players. 

To recall only a few of the men whom 
I learnt to know as a card-player, 1 would 
take only the names of those who have 
passed away—Anthony Trollope, James 
Payn, Charles Reade, Abraham Hayward, 
Lord Sherborne, Spencer Percival, Charles 
Lever, Charles Romilly, Baron Solwyns, 
Sir Erskine Perry, Lord Shand, W. E. 
Forster, Sir Henry ‘Thompson, Lord 
Morris, Robert Keeley, Sir John Millais, 
Lord Russell of Killowen, O'Neill, Val 
Prinsep, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Captain 
Hamilton, Lord Wolseley, Sir Alexander 
Grant, Professor Poole, Fred Clay: and 
so on, for I must make an end somewhere. 
I know of no occupation in which men 
display so much of their true temper and 
character as they do at cards. If I had 
daughters or sisters to marry, I should 
certainly try to make the acquaintance of 
their expected husbands at the card-table. 
Of the names I have above mentioned, 
Anthony Trollope, “ Rude _blustering 
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Boreas,” as his club nickname was, and 
W. E. Forster at first sight might appear 
unsympathetic, and I daresay, to those 
who only knew them as ordinary club 
acquaintances, they remained so to the end. 
But when you met them in the daily 
familiarity of the card-room, where you 
studied them as partners and adversaries, 
you soon, if you were gifted with any 
appreciation of character, came to the 
conclusion that they were singularly 
lovable and kind-hearted men, It was 
only late in life that the author of our 
School Board system learnt to play 
whist. He was never a good _ player. 
I may say that to the last he remained 
a very bad player. But no ill luck and 
no amount of hostile criticism from his 
partners ever seemed to diminish his 
personal delight in the game. For reasons 
I should find it difficult to explain there 
was, I think, more generai conversation at 
whist than is the case at bridge, where 
talk is almost exclusively reserved to the 
vicissitudes of the contest. In the whist 
era, any card-player who was willing to 
talk during the pauses of the game could 
find good fellow-players ready to chat 
with him. 

I must not fail to add one peculiar 
recommendation of my favourite pursuit. 
It affords not only more or less innocent 
occupation to idle men, but it provides 
mental relaxation to men harassed by 
public or private affairs. I remember, 


One afternoon in the troubled days of 


the Fenian agitation, ‘* Buckshot Forster,” 
then First Secretary of State for Ireland, 
coming into a club card-room looking 


more haggard, more worn, and more 
tired than usual, But after he had 


begun to play, his whole aspect changed 
and he became a different man. He 
talked, laughed, and joked till the time 
we broke up for dinner. It so happened 
we walked away together from the club, 
and as we parted he turned round to me 
and said, ‘Do you know I start for 
Ireland this evening? I feel like a lost 
soul who had been let out for a day from 
hell and was now beginning his journey 
back.” I quote this incident not for its 
historic interest, but because it shows how 
cards can for the time being drive away 
care. 

I can truly say that these afternoons, 
when men of eminence such as those 
whose names I have cited met together to 
play cards and interspersed the game with 
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interesting talk and good-humoured chaff, 
and where the stakes played for were 
not sufficiently high in proportion to 
the means of the players to create un- 
due excitement on the part of either 
winners or losers, are numbered in my 
memory amongst my pleasantest _ re- 
collections, 

Card-playing also gives an observer 
an insight into one of the many curious 


phases of human nature—the almost 
universal belief in luck even amidst 
educated men of more than average 


intelligence. Probably only a very few 
of the personages whose names I have 
mentioned would not have repudiated the 
assertion that they believed in luck ; and 
yet I can recall hardly one who had not 
some crotchet of his own that could be 
justified only on the ground that the fall 
of the cards may be influenced by un- 
known causes which can in our present 
state of knowledge only be described as 
belonging to the category of luck. One 
player I knew well—I must admit he also 
believed in astrology — who absolutely 
refused to play cards during one special 
month in each year, because he had 
reason to believe that that month was 
unlucky to him. Yet he was one of the 
most level-headed card-players I have 
known, and in ordinary matters a man 
of great common sense, I have known 
others who thought that if anybody touched 
their chairs while playing, the trick 
brought them bad cards; others who 
were convinced it was unlucky to change 
winning seats or winning cards; others 
who turned their chairs three times round 
to change the luck when it was going 
dead against them ; others who held that 
whenever the nine of diamonds was 
turned up by them in dealing, they were 
certain to lose the game, and that the turn 
of a black deuce showed they were certain 
to hold good cards ; others, again, who, 
when their luck was out, entertained the 
idea that to have fresh packs of cards 
would change the sequence of the cards 
in their own favour, and who testified 
their faith by ordering fresh cards at their 
own expense. 

I do not say that these superstitions of 
the card-table had any firm hold on the 
minds of the players who entertained 
them. ‘Their belief, if I may use the 
metaphor, never solidified, but always 
remained in a fluid state. Still, these 
beliefs had sufficient grasp upon their 











minds to induce them, other things being 
equal, to follow their individual fads in 
order to change the run of their luck. I 
was at one time intimately acquainted 
with a club where the stakes played for 
were comparatively high and the play 
was consequently very good ; and where 
the players were, with hardly an excep- 
tion, hard-headed men who were keen 
about winning, and who were at the 
same time a singularly social, kindly, and 
liberal-minded body of men. Amongst 
the members was a very pleasant, quiet 
old gentleman, whose only occupation 
was to spend his days at his club, and 
especially in its card-room. At the 
period when I first knew him he had 
ceased playing cards himself, but was 
extremely fond of watching other people 
play. He was the most inoffensive of 
spectators, never made comments or 
criticisms, and simply amused himself in 
watching the fall of the cards. Gradually, 
however, experience showed—or was im- 
agined to show—that any player whose 
cards he overlooked held bad hands 
with, as it was asserted, an extraordinary 
regularity. He had no interest in the 
game; no possible explanation could be 
offered of how his presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of the card-table could possibly 
affect the cards dealt out to the players. 
No motive could be suggested why, even 
if he had some inexplicable influence on 
the deal, he should always exercise it to 
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the detriment of the player whose 
fortunes he was watching. But the 
run of ill-luck he brought with him 
was such that player after player ob- 
jected to his neighbourhood, an objec- 
tion to which he always deferred with 
perfect good humour. He _ invariably 
asked permission beforehand before sitting 
down beside a player, and the moment 
the player held bad cards he offered, 
without being asked, to leave the table— 
an offer which, I am ashamed to say, was 
invariably accepted. To put the fact 
plainly, he was tabooed from watching 
card-playing, because he was supposed to 
bring ill-luck by the mere fact of his 
vicinity. 

The truth of this statement I can 
vouch for from my own observation, I 
cite the fact only as a proof that card- 
players are as a rule believers in luck; 
that is, men who believe their chances of 
winning or losing may be affected by in- 
fluences of which they can offer no reason- 
able explanation. If you ask for my own 
belief, I should say that on this subject I 
am a complete Agnostic. I neither 
believe nor disbelieve, and I close this 
cursory article on cards at clubs with 
the remark that card-playing has 
stengthened my faith in Hamlet’s dictum 
that ‘‘ There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of 
in your philosophy!” But beyond this, 
I go no further one way or the other. 


IN FANCY DRESS. 
A GORGEOUS gown my lady wears 


Of purple, sashed about with gold, 
A jewelled crown her fair head bears, 
And her small hands a sceptre hold ; 


Quaint silver buckles deck her shoes, 
Her yellow satin petticoat 
Is all beflowered in brilliant blues, 
And gems glow on her gleaming throat ; 


An ermine-bordered train of green 
Follows the maid in rustling rhyme ; 
To-night she is a mimic queen, 
And I, her subject—for all time. 


LoutisE GEORGINA FINDLAY. 
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* IRLS,” said Georgie shortly, 
‘don’t interest me. Not now. 
They used to, when I was 
younger, but—well, you never quite know 
what you're doing when you show a 
friendly interest in a girl, do you? I’ve 
had too much experience.” 

He was then about twenty-three, I 
believe, and a picture to please any eye. 
A cold-bath-every-morning, clean-shaven, 
crop-haired, clear-eyed youth trom Lanca- 
shire or Yorkshire, with a_ particularly 
winning smile, and an open, ingenuous 
and confiding manner. 

*T’ve done with girls,” said he, with a 
determined straightening of his small 
mouth. Carlyle was travelling for a 
Manchester shipping house, “‘ selling rags,” 
as he elegantly put it. Georgie, an old 
schoolfellow and _ fellow-footballer, had 
fallen in with him at the English Club 
in Buenos Ayres, and had offered to 
come up to Rosario with him. 

“You see,” said Georgie thoughtfully, 
“you have to be so jolly careful—you 
find yourself engaged to ’em before you 
can turn round. ‘They’re always thinking 
you mean—well, what you never did mean, 
don’t you know? Girls have—well, they 
have the most lurid imaginations at times.” 

You see by this, of course, that Georgie 
was in a perfectly safe and well-protected 
state of mind, and no one could say it 
was fis fault that Carlyle met Martinez 


at the hotel, when he and Georgie were 
beginning the morning in an approved 
commercial way by throwing dice for 
cocktails. And Juan Martinez, liking the 
clean, honest look of Carlyle’s young 
friend, invited them on the spot to ride 
out the next day to his estancia and dine 
with him. He, in his hospitable Spanish 
way, would send his own horses into town 
for them. 

They rode out to Santa Rosa over the 
flat coarse grass plains, exchanging frank 
opinions at odd intervals on the heat. The 
little Argentine horses, with their easy 
cantering step, pleased Georgie. He rode 
well, of course. The house, they found, 
was the usual kind of one-storied red-brick 
building faced with adobe, built round a 
patio with a fountain in the middle. The 
estanciero came out to meet them, and 
beyond the fountain, amongst rose bushes 
and oleanders and orange trees, Georgie 
caught a glimpse, for a moment, of white 
gowns and heavy dark hair. ‘The sweet- 
voiced, enormously stout sefora welcomed 
the young men graciously, and Georgie, for 
one thing and another, felt that perhaps 
South America had not been altogether 
a mistake. That was before he saw 
Margarita. There were three girls, and 
she was the eldest, possibly eighteen, 
with the beauty of a Southern night, of 
the moon and all the stars, in her eyes 
and _ hair. 
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The other two were not beauties like 
Margarita. As Georgie afterwards put it, 
they were all right, only they didn’t seem 
to matter. Margarita played the piano, 
prettily, in schoolgirl fashion, and after- 
wards tinkled a mandolin and sang a 
delightful little song about a dove called 
“La Paloma.” Every now and again she 
lifted her black lashes and looked at 
Georgie with the eyes he called black stars, 
“wicked and yet kind.” Oh, Georgie, 
Georgie! His head was lost; his heart 
with his eyes, his eyes with Margarita, 
Martinez and his sefora looked pleased, 
and Carlyle noted this with deep anxiety. 

“You like Rosario, sehor—yes?” the 
youngest girl asked. 

Georgie said fervently that he should 
rather think he did. When tea was 
served, at ten o’clock, he had promised 
to come out to Santa Rosa again the 
next day without Carlyle, who was to be 
engaged with a customer. For twenty 
minutes at least Georgie and Margarita 
had a ¢éte a-téfe in a distant window-seat, 
and although each found the remarks of 
the other almost unintelligible, Georgie 
realised that mere words were hardly 
necessary to either of them. They were 
watched with warm interest by ali the 
others, and Carlyle noted with apprehen- 
sion this decided sign of approval in the 
girl’s parents. If Georgie only knew! 

** He can clear out, of course,” he told 
himself. “ But it won’t be pleasant if 
he’s going to live in the Argentine.” 

The estanciero beamed at his guests as 
he said good-night. ‘‘ Ya conoce su casa, 
senor.” ‘The hospitable intimation, that 
the house was henceforward as their own, 
came to his lips with fervent sincerity, 

“Thank God we’re out of that!” Car- 
lyle cried ungratefully, as they rode away. 

*“*T wish I could talk Spanish,” Georgie 
murmured dreamily. 

“You've done pretty well without it.” 
His friend’s tone was short. 

“Handicaps a chap tremendously, 
don’t you know, to sit tongue-tied with a 
girl, looking at her like a blithering ass.” 

“Vou’ve made quite enough ass of 
yourself as it is, without the Spanish 
language to help you on your promising 
career,” Carlyle burst out. 

“What d’you mean ?” 

“Do you want to marry that girl, 
Georgie ? ” 

“Good Lord, no! 


Not going to marry 
anybody.” 


‘Tf you go on in the way you’ve begun 
to-night,” Carlyle said with some spirit, 
“you'll find yourself jolly well mistaken 


about that. You're not in England, 
Georgie.” 
“No.” Georgie looked thoughtful. 


“¢ Hspero que le veremos amenudo’: what 
do you make of that, Carlyle ?” 

Carlyle gasped. “Did Margarita say 
that?” 

“Yes, twice. What does it mean?” 

“Only that she hoped she was going 
to see you often. You must have got on 
fairly well, in spite of your limited oppor- 
tunities. For a well-brought-up girl out 
here, it was frankly encouraging. 

“IT expect it’s only their polite way,” 
Georgie murmured sadly. 

“See here, Georgie,” Carlyle remarked 
firmly, ‘‘you’ve got to draw back while 
there’s time. Do you see? You don’t 
understand these South Americans. If 
you look twice at a girl out here, her 
father begins to ask questions about your 
financial affairs. If you sit away in a 
corner with her, as you did to-night, you’re 
committing yourself beyond recall. ‘They 
don’t lose time with these things in the 
Argentine, you know.” 

“But I’ve never even spoken to the 
girl alone,” Georgie said indignantly. 

Carlyle whistled. ‘‘ No, and you won't,” 
said he. “You wouldn’t if you were 
engaged to her. It isn’t the custom of 
the country. But you see what I mean ? 
You won’t be angry with me if I advise 
you not to go near Santa Rosa again ?” 

“* 1’m dining there to-morrow.” The ob- 
stinate youth set his pretty mouth rigidly. 

“Well, ve warned you.” 


“Oh, you're an old woman!” said 
Georgie, with engaging frankness. 
He came home very late the next 


night, and found his friend waiting for 
him outside the hotel, drinking Italian 
vermouth, and curiously unresponsive. 

“ Ripping evening.” Georgie beamed 
at him, 

“ Ah!” 

* Anotherchap there—another Martinez. 
Didn’t seem to be much in favour with 
any of them.” 

* Ramon?” Carlyle asked idly. ‘* Very 
young? Sulky-looking ?” 

“Ves,” said Georgie. 
wouldn’t even look at him. Champagne 
to-night, Carlyle. Good champagne too.” 

“ What do you say ?” 

“Champagne, Why not?” 


“* Margarita 
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“Nothing ; except that it proves how 
extremely right I was,” his friend said 
with studied amiability. ‘‘Go on, Georgie : 
I congratulate you.” 

“Thanks.” Georgie flung himself into 
achair. ‘You're a bit premature.” 

He gazed at the glittering lights of a 
little café farther down the street, and 
said softly under his breath something 
in Spanish. 

“What?” Carlyle sat up and stared at 
him. 

““*No me gustan las despedidas,’” said 
Georgie dreamily. “What do you make 
of that, Carlyle ?” 

“T don’t like saying goodbye to you,” 
Carlyle translated for him grimly. “I 
don’t suppose she did. I don’t suppose 
any of ’em did. When are you going 
again, Georgie?” 

“To-morrow,” Georgie answered cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ There’sa ride anda kind of picnic 
arranged. ‘They want you to go as well.” 

“Thanks. I have an engagement 
to-morrow. Are you going to marry this 
girl, Georgie ?” 

Georgie was silent, and Carlyle gazed 
at him in some consternation, 

“Georgie,” he said softly, after some 
thought, ‘‘ how do you like the sefiora ?” 

“Nice old thing,” said Georgie easily. 
* Pity she’s such a mountainous lady.” 

*“She’s not very old,” said Carlyle 
gently ; “only thirty-eight.” 

“Nonsense!” ‘The boy stared at him. 

“Thirty-eight,” said Carlyle again. 
‘She was a beauty when she was a girl, 
they say. Like this little Margarita thing, 
only prettier—and slim.” 

* Sim?” 

*¢ Slender,” exclaimed Carlyle pleasantly. 
*Willowy. Sve/te. Fragile. Slight. Wand- 
like. Thin 

“Oh, chuck it!” Georgie interrupted 
rudely. “ Margarita’s got a ripping little 
figure.” 

“Yes,” Carlyle assented smoothly. 
“At thirty she will be as stout as her 
mother is zozw, At thirty-eight———” 

He paused for effect, and Georgie stared 
at him in horror. 

“You see?” said Carlyle. ‘In fifteen 
years she will be fat and lazy and jealous. 
She will probably have cause for jealousy 
if you go on as you have begun. I ask 
you, Georgie, is it worth it ?” 

The boy was silent, gazing moodily 
before him. 

“Give it up, Georgie. 
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note, saying that you are unavoidably 
called back to Buenos Ayres. They 
didn’t bring out the champagne for the 
sake of your deaux yeux, you know—nor for 
poor young Ramon Martinez. Give it up.” 

Georgie rose. ‘I’m going to bed,” he 
said with some dignity, ‘Thank you very 
much for your advice. Allow me to tell 
you that you’re making mountains out of 
molehills. You needn’t worry about me.” 

Carlyle, if he thought differently, gave 
it up, and said no more. But he waited 
for Georgie’s return the next day with 
keen anxiety. When he saw that youth’s 
perplexed and moody face, he felt that 
his fears had been justified. 

“You were quite right,” Georgie con- 
fessed, with ingenuous candour; “I’m 
afraid I have got into a bit of a mess, 
Carlyle.” 

“ No!” Carlyle said ironically. ‘ I can’t 
believe shat, Georgie.” 

Georgie laughed uneasily. 

“Tm rather afraid I have, don’t you 
know. Of course I’ve only a_ hazy, 
sketchy sort of notion about the rotten 
way things have turned out, through my 
knowing next to no Spanish. But honestly 
—I do seem to have rather put my foot 
in it this time.” 
“Goon!” Carlyle gazed at him with 
alarmed interest. 

“ Well, rather an unfortunate thing hap- 
pened to-day when we were out riding.” 

“ What?” Carlyle asked, in an agony 
of apprehension, ‘You didn’t propose, 
or a 





“Worse than that,” said Georgie sadly. 
“At least, if ’'d proposed I might have 
got out of it by explaining that I’d meant 
something quite different in my own 
language. Mixed up the words or used 
wrong ones, don’t you know.” 

* What did you do?” 

Georgie frowned. ‘“ It wasn’t my fault. 
We got behind somehow, you see. I 
happened to be riding near Margarita, 
and then we came to one of those straight 
wire fences. These little Argentine brutes 
don’t take a fence clear and clean, like 
an English horse, but they scramble over 
‘em two legs at a time. You have to 
dismount. Well, Margarita’s mount, 
cursed brute, refused to get over anyhow. 
1 couldn’t leave her, naturally, and by 
the time we gave up trying to make it, 
the others were out of sight. We had 
to ride round about six miles to find a 
gate, and when we’d found it we’d lost 
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“*They simply glared at us as we rode up.” 


the rest of the party. And I’d like to the others for nearly an hour and a half; 


know how we could help that ?” and, after all, what did it matter? Why, 
Carlyle was speechless. I think he at home——” 

managed to convey his feelings by a “You're not at home,” Carlyle broke 

groan, in impatiently. 


Georgie went on. ‘“ We didn’t find “IT wish I were,” poor Georgie said 
5 ’ e 
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with fervour. ‘They simply glared at us 
when we rode up, and the other two girls 
kept between me and Margarita for the 
rest of the day. Martinez wasn’t uncivil, 
of course—at least, as far as I could tell, 
he wasn’t; but he seemed to be trying 
to edge me off alone with him all the 
time—to be waiting for me to explain, 
don’t you know. How the devil was I 
to explain, when I didn’t even know what 
the Spanish word for fence was? And 
that cousin of theirs, the blithering young 
idiot they call Ramon, laughed in the kind 
of way that made me determined to punch 
his head for him the first time I met him 
alone. Not that he mattered at all, for 
every one sat on him at once. ‘They 
always do.” 

“Go on, Georgie.” 

“T seemed to leave under a kind of 
cloud,” he finished earnestly. “‘ Marga- 
rita tried to cheer me up when I said 
good-bye by saying, ‘ Hasta luego, sefior’ ; 
but, as I said before, she was separated 
from me most of the time by the rest 
of her family. And when I rode out of 
the gate she threw this.” He gazed 
sentimentally at an exhausted yellow rose 
in his buttonhole. 


“Yes,” said Carlyle. “Is that all, 
Georgie ?” 

“All?” Georgie groaned. “No, 
there’s the worst to come now. For 


Martinez is going to ride into Rosario 
to-morrow to see me. What for, do you 
suppose ?” 
< Acar,” 
“Don’t see 
comes.” 

“I’m hanged if I do that,” Georgie said 
doggedly. ‘‘'These devils shan’t say that an 
Englishman was afraid to face the music.” 

‘“‘'There’s no other way now,” Carlyle 
went on hastily. ‘It'll spoil our trade in 
the town: I shall lose every customer 
we’ve got. But there’s your mother to 
think of, Georgie. Clear!” 

Georgie set his teeth. “ No,” said he ; 
‘it’s impossible. And besides, you’ve 
forgotten the girl. You forget Margarita. 
‘They’d make it pretty hot for her, I expect, 
if I did.” 

“She deserves it,” Carlyle said hotly. 
She knew, if you didn’t. She went 
for you, Georgie, from the very first. 
Even I noticed that.” 


Carlyle 
Clear 


earnestly, 
before he 


advised 
him. 


“If you think,” said Georgie quietly, 
“that I’m going back on her after all 
this, you’re jolly well mistaken. 


See?” 
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Carlyle groaned. 

**T shall explain,” said he largely— 
“for rather, you will, You will come 
and interpret, and make things smooth 
for everybody. You can speak Spanish. 
It will be easy enough for you.” 

“Are you mad, Georgie ? ” 

“You're full of tact,” his young friend 
pursued with some warmth. “Just think 
over a few diplomatic speeches. If you 
like to say I am deeply engaged to a girl 
in England, you can. It’s a desperate 
case. Or you might even, if the worst 
comes to the worst, say you’re afraid I’m 
well, more or less married.” 

“ Georgie ! ” 

‘““Yes,” he said firmly, “‘ married. More 
or less.” 

“Martinez will shoot you if he thinks 
you're married,” said Carlyle, in a tone 
of quiet exasperation. 

Georgie’s eyes brightened. ‘Oh! if it 
comes to a row...” he said eagerly. 

Carlyle gasped. ‘‘ We'll try diplomacy 
first,” said he hurriedly; and Georgie 
laughed, full of boyish delight at this new 
and delightful contingency. 

* * * # 

Martinez greeted them next day with 
ceremonious politeness, but his face was 
grave. He did not smile. And after his 
usual complimentary preliminaries he told 
Carlyle why he had come. 

“He wants you to explain.” 
turned to Georgie with 
gloom and apprehension. 

“Tell him about the fence. Ask him 
what the deuce they put up such rotten 
fences for, if their confounded horses 
refuse to take them.” 

“T have,” said Carlyle practically, ‘and 
he still wants you to explain.” 

“There is no other explanation,” 
Georgie said coolly. 

“He says you rode off alone with his 
daughter, and that, no doubt, you are in 
love with her.” 

“By Jove!” Georgie passed a dazed 
hand over his forehead. 

“He says people will talk about his 
daughter now.” 

“Tell him he shouldn’t have such a 
pretty daughter if he doesn’t want her to be 
talked about,” Georgie suggested brilliantly. 

“Do you really think so?” Carlyle 
murmured grimly. “ My poor Georgie!” 

*“Supongo que usted se casara con mi 
hija.” Martinez appeared to be growing 
impatient of Georgie’s strange obtuseness. 


Carlyle 


ill-concealed 
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“That means,” Carlyle translated 
rapidly, ““‘I suppose you will marry my 
daughter ?’” 

“Tell him not to suppose anything of 
the kind,” said Georgie hastily. 

“My friend says he doesn’t understand 
you.” Carlyle turned to Martinez, with 
his very liberal translation. 

Martinez smiled in a forced way. 

“He says, Georgie, that it is the 
custom to make immediate proposal of 
marriage, after such an escapade. He 
says now that he zmsés¢s upon your marry- 
ing Margarita.” 

Georgie plunged»-his hands in his 
pockets, and set his teeth ‘inhis ad- 
mirable British way. ‘Tell him I'll see 
him hanged first,” cried he. 

I don’t know what reply Martinez got 
to his demand from Carlyle, but I fancy 
Georgie’s face and obstinate young mouth 
were enlightening to the quick-witted 
Argentine. He spoke in voluble smooth 
tones, more agitated as he went on; with 
free explanatory gestures of his lithe 
brown hands. Carlyle listened with a 
distressed face. 

“Georgie, you’ve made a pretty mess 
of things. He says he left the girl crying 
her eyes out over you. He says you have 
trifled with her young affections and 
spoiled her life. He says a lot of nice 
things.” 

“By Jove!” Georgie was thunder- 
struck. “Crying for me? Margarita 
crying her eyes out! TZhose eyes! By 
Jove!” He walked across the room to 
the window, and stared out blankly. His 
own eyes grew soft. Perhaps a thorn 
from a dead yellow. rose in his pocket- 
book pierced through to his heart. “You 
think it’s true that those people who were 
with us yesterday will talk ?” 

Carlyle shrugged his shoulders. “* What 
if they do ?” he asked fiercely. ‘ What am 
Itosaynow? I’ve told him you’reengaged, 
and he says that is nothing to him. He 
says English engagements are only made to 
be broken. He’s often heard so, he says.” 

“Do you think he is speaking the 
truth when he says it will spoil her life?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Carlyle said 
unwisely. “I’m jolly sure you'll spoil 
yours, if you don’t get out of this quick.” 

Georgie squared his shoulders, turned 
and walked back with a pale and deter- 
mined face. ‘“ Will you tell him, Carlyle, 
please, that I request the honour of his 
daughter's hand in marriage ?” 
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‘* Georgie !” 

“Yes,” said Georgie. “I’m net a 
hound. I ought never to have come to 
this confounded country. I see it now.” 

“You really mean to marry her ?” 

“I do,” said Georgie tragically ; but 
I think a memory of Margarita’s eyes 
buoyed up his sinking spirits. 

Carlyle, with a hopeless gesture, turned 
to Martinez and interpreted. ‘The dark 
gloomy face lit up, and the South 
American embraced them both. Carlyle 
will not soon forget the disgust on the 
boy’s face as the Argentine kissed him. 
And then, at that crucial moment, a 
messenger from Santa Rosa flung himself 
from his horse, and clattered in to find 
the estanciero. He brought a note from 
the sefora to her husband. Martinez 
took it in some surprise, and they watched 
his brown face grow purple as he read. 
A little slip of an enclosure fluttered out, 
and lay unheeded at his feet. He turned 
with dazed eyes to the two young men, 
begged a thousand pardons, and rushed 
from the room. ‘They heard him ride 
away a few minutes later, and stood 
gazing at each other in vacant surprise. 
It was Georgie who picked up the slip of 
paper. A tiny note addressed to “ Senor 
Don Jorge.” 

“It’s for you,” said Carlyle. 

‘It’s a fool of a language. Can’t make 
head or tail of it,” said Georgie. 

Carlyle read it, said “Good Lord! 
It’s from Margarita, Margarita herself. 
Little cat. She’s been using you as a 
blind, Georgie, and taking in her whole 
family with her pretended infatuation for 
you. She’s been making a pretty fool of 
you, old chap. No need for you to 
clear off—she’s done that. To Bahia 
Blanca.” 

* Bahia Blanca ?” 

“With her cousin Ramon. ‘The priest 
married them at seven o’clock this morn- 
ing. Ramon is his brother. It’s a funny 
little note. She says that you are not to 
weep for her, and that you may keep, 
for ever, the rose she threw to you last 
night.” 

“Oh! I may, may I?” said Georgie 
grimly. ‘‘ What’s the wretched postscript, 
anyhow ?” 

Carlyle laughed softly. “She doesn’t 
like to say good-bye,” said he, with an 
amused glance at poor Georgie. “No 
me gustan las despedidas”—that’s the 
postscript. 
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Victor Hugo on his belvedere at Guernsey. 





PEOPLE I HAVE MET: VICTOR HUGO. 


BY IANTHE CAVENDISH. 


T was through the good old man, 
Monsieur de Keslar, who taught me 
French in Guernsey and who had 

followed his master into exile, that I first 
became acquainted with the great French 
poet. There was a link between us, too, 
for he was a child-worshipper while I was 
a poet-worshipper. 

And the little room in which he worked 
at the top of his great sombre house, and 
from which in faint outline could be seen 
his own beloved France, was to me sub- 
lime. Yet it was carpetless and bare, the 
chairs and tables being of unpainted wood, 
and in the centre stood a wooden step- 
ladder, on the steps of which lay open 
great books of reference. Downstairs 
were far grander rooms, rich in works of 
art and hung with tapisseries, but it was 
the little attic that I loved. 

And every Thursday the poet would 
gather the children of the poor round him 
and feast them, saying: “ Donnez riches, 
YaumO6ne est sceur de la priére.” 

And at evening, when it was dusk, the 
poet would come and stand at the gate 
of the house in which I lived with my 
mother. In front was a small garden 
surrounded by an iron fence and contain- 
ing a few plants, and in the centre one 
huge ilex shrub. At the little iron gate 
the poet would wait for me, and together 
we would go up the lane which led to the 
village of St. Martin’s, I chattering and 
the poet deep in thought. When we 
came to the end of the lane he would 
turn, and we would retrace our steps to 
the garden gate of my mother’s house, 
where I would stand and watch the old 
man’s bent form as he wended his way 
slowly home to the grey silent house in 
which he lived—Hauteville House. 

“Tell me about when you were young,” 
was ever my petition. 

And the poet would answer with a 
smile, “One should always be young, 
my child—the fathers, and the mothers, 
and the children.” 

“No, no!” I would protest, ‘for who 
would tell us any stories ?” 

But he would answer, ‘’ 
also tell stories.” 

Then I would say, “ But not beautiful 
stories, like your stories.” 

For to me the most beautiful story in 
all the world was L’homme qui rit, the 


Ihe young can 





story he was writing, bits of which he 
would sometimes read to me. And 
sometimes he would ask me to find him 
the word he wanted out of one of the 
great reference books that lay open on 
the steps of the ladder. Then I was 
filled with a great joy, for it seemed to me 
that I was helping him to write the 
most beautiful story in all the world. 

In the breakfast-room at Hauteville 
House the walls were lined with porcelain 
and hung with allegorical pictures. As 
you entered the room you saw, fixed to 
the wall, a high-backed arm-chair, covered 
with Latin inscriptions; in front “ Ego 
Hugo,” and on the sides the names of the 
poet’s ancestors ; and across the chair was 
a heavy iron chain to prevent any one 
sitting thereon, for the poet believed the 
spirits of his ancestors congregated there. 

Once, in the thoughtlessness of youth, 
perhaps over-excited by some word of 
praise, I leaped into the chair and stood 
looking down on the kind old man as 
he sat at the breakfast-table among 
his friends. Consternation appeared on 
every face but his. ‘There was a dead 
silence. ‘Then very sorrowfully he came 
forward and gently lifted me down, an 
entirely subdued and awed child now as 
I listened to the grave words in which he 
spoke of those whose memory he revered 
and loved, who had cast off the corruptible 
bodies which had imprisoned their souls, 
and were now clad in raiment so dazzling 
that only the eye of faith could see them. 

Then for very shame I turned and fled, 
fled home to my own room. “He will 
never come! He will never speak to me! 
Never any more !” I sobbed. 

But when it was twilight I crept softly 
downstairs and hid myself in the little 
garden behind the great ilex shrub. 

And presently I saw the old man 
coming slowly up the street, his hands 
clasped behind him, his head bent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“He will pass!—he will pass!” I 
sobbed. “He will never want me any 
more |” 

But he did not pass; he came and 
stood at the little gate, and though I 
thought I was hidden he saw me through 
the leaves of the ilex shrub. 

“Come hither, my child,” he said, 
‘and let us go for our evening walk.” 



















A STORY OF ADVENTURE FOR YOUTH. 


BY HAMLIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 


GARLAND. 


I. JACK HENDERSON SETS OUT FOR ALASKA. 


HE spring of ’98 will long be re- 
membered by many a lad of the 
West because of the wild ferment 
in his blood, and because of the secret 
resolutions made to go upon the trail in 
search of gold. All the winter long the 
return of small steamers from the far north- 
west coast had been bringing burdens of 
treasure, and the newspapers were full of 
tales of heroic endeavour, and all winter 
long boys like Jack Henderson had been 
dreaming of becoming prospectors; and 
when the April sun began to fall warm and 
golden on the south side of the roof, the 
longing to tread the wild paths of Alaska 
became almost irresistible. 

Jack and his fellows, during those days, 
studied their maps with such interest and 
selected routes and compiled data for outfits 
with such eager joy as only youth can know ; 
and in the end Jack himself decided to go 
in by the way of the Telegraph Trail, for 
the reason that it offered more of adventure, 
and because he had seen in a Chicago paper 
the significant prophecy, “This movement 
over the trails to the Yukon will be the 
greatest and most picturesque pilgrimage 
since the days of ’49.” 

Jack’s father had been a forty-niner, and 


the blood of his father’s adventures was in the 
boy’s heart and shining from his eyes as he 
told his mother of his plan. “TI shall win, 
mother—I feel it in my bones ; and when I 
come back we'll build a new house and be 
comfortable.” 

Mrs. Henderson was not entirely surprised, 
for she had seen him at his maps, and had 
chanced from time to time upon some of his 
lists of figures ; but her eyes filled with tears 
as she listened to his plea. She tried to 
dissuade him, of course, for mothers do not 
like to have their sons enlist for enterprises 
in far countries. “I suppose everybody 
goes prospecting with the same faith,” she 
said in effect. 

He argued further: “I need the money to 
go to college with.” 

They were poor, but not in want. Mr, 
Henderson had died, leaving them a small 
farm near the village, the rent of which 
enabled Mrs. Henderson to live frugally and 
keep the children at school. 

After trying for the last time to persuade 
her son to give up his plan, she called in 
Squire Ash to sustain her plea. Jack, 
square-chinned and sturdy, faced them with 
exalted resolution, “I can take care of 
myself, mother ; a fellow who can earn two 
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hundred dollars in three years, and go to 
school besides, isn’t going to fall down on a 
trip of this kind.” 

“That’s just it,” exclaimed his sister Alice. 
“You ought to go on with your education. 
The money you'll spend getting to the gold 
country would pay your way at college for a 
year.” 

The Squire added gravely, “And you're 
needed here, my boy.” 

To all this the youth could only say, “ I'll 
win—I know I shall; and I’m going.” 

The lawyer rose with a significant look at 
the mother, as if to say, “ You’d better give 
your consent”; though he actually said, 
“Think it over carefully, Jack, and come in 
to see me before you decide to go.” 

“T’ve decided now,” the boy replied ; and 
after the Squire had gone out, he turned to 
his mother and passionately exclaimed, 
“Vou know there’s no chance for a fellow 
in this little town. What is there for me 
to do except to saw wood, or clerk, or work 
in the garden? See what Ole Hansen did. 
Made thirty thousand dollars in one winter 
up there, and he was nothing but a dray- 
man.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “he did; but how 
many others failed to make even a living ?” 

“ My chances are as good as his.” 

“But no better,” she said shrewdly. 

His eyes fell, but he firmly answered, 
“Why, wages are a dollar an hour up there ; 
and even if I don’t strike it at first, I can 
earn ten times as much as I can here. ll 
come back with money enough to buy you a 
home in St. Paul. Please say ‘ Yes,’ mother.” 

And so it ended. Seeing how resolute he 
was, and half believing in his dreams, the 
mother consented. ‘“ He’s been talking of 
enlisting in the army,” she said to her 
daughter ; “and I’d rather have him go up 
there with miners than go south with the 
Volunteers to get sick and die in camp. It’s 
healthy up there, anyway.” 

“Yes, let him go,” said Alice. “ He’ll be 
back in three months, perfectly content to 
stay here.” She had less faith in him than 
the mother. 

Jack decided to leave next day, for his 
preparations were much more complete than 
any one had realised. He had already 
purchased such part of his outfit as the 
village stores afforded, and had made out 
a complete list of the articles to be secured 
in St. Paul. 

His mother decided not to go to the train 
with him, and tried hard to be cheerful as 
she took her arms from his neck. “ Now, 
Jack, don’t go into any unnecessary risk, 
and be careful of your companions. I’m 
glad to know George May is going with you 
—he’s a good steady boy; and then Mr. 
Hansen may be able to introduce you to 
some other nice young fellows who are 
going in.” 

“Don’t you worry about me,” he replied 
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with boyish confidence. “I’m going to stop 
over night in St. Paul with Owen Gilbert— 
he wrote me he might go along.” And so 
he kissed her good-bye and started off down 
the street, very proud of his corduroy suit, 
wide hat, and new revolver. 

Alice went with him to the train to witness 
his distinguished departure. Quite a group 
of the young people were there, for he was 
a popular young fellow, and all the girls 
wished him success and several of the boys 
wistfully said, “I wish I were going too!” 

In the glow of all this envy Jack kissed 
his sister good-bye without a pang, and 
waved his hat in smiling salute to the others, 
who set up a parting chorus : 

He’s gone to dig the mountains down 
And drain the rivers dry, 

And fill his pockets full of gold ; 
Susanna, don’t you cry. 


St. Paul was a dark mountain glimmering 
with lights as Jack came into it that night, 
and the Union station was swarming with 
other gold-seekers, some of them almost as 
young as himself. Most of them were going 
to Seattle or Portland ; thence by boat to 
Skagway and over the White Pass. Jack 
well understood that this was the short route, 
but he knew it to be the most expensive route 
also, and besides, it offered less of danger, of 
romance, experiences, for which he longed. 

Owen Gilbert met him smilingly, and the 
first words Jack uttered to him were a state- 
ment rather than a question: ‘“ You're 
going ?” 

Owen, a plump-faced young fellow of about 
Jack’s age, replied rather shame-facedly, 
“Can't get away.” 

Jack’s brows darkened. “ You're a softy. 
Why not? I’ve been counting on you.” 

“Well,” replied Owen, “‘ my mother won’t 
listen to it for a minute, so I just had to give 
it up.” 

Jack relentlessly replied, “My mother 
objected, but here I am all the same. And 
I’m going to win,” 

During the evening and all the next day 
he used his best efforts to persuade Owen 
and George to join him, but they both had 
very good excuses. Owen was in college, 
and though he ached, as he said, “‘ to hit the 
long trail,” he couldn’t think of it, really. 

This decision was a severer blow to Jack 
than he cared to acknowledge at this time, 
for he had looked forward confidently to 
having at least one of these good friends as 
partner. He reproached them bitterly. “I 
don’t write one thing and do another.” And 
then he boasted. Laying down a map of 
British Columbia and putting his finger upon 
it, he asked, “Do you see that little crook 
in the Thompson River?” His tone was 
arrogant. ‘‘ Well, I’m going to start there, 
and I’m going north and west a thousand 
miles through this wild country ”—he traced 
the line —“ between these two ranges. And 
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when I reach the Stikeen River, I’m going 
to turn to the right, and make for Teslin 
Lake, which is the head-waters of the 
Hotolinqua. There I strike the gold 
country, and I intend to raft down the river 
panning for gold till I strike a rich bar.” 

As he indicated his trail of nearly twelve 
hundred miles, he had a momentary vision 
of how small an insect he would be crawl- 
ing through the enormous wilderness, and a 
feeling of fear, for the first time, swept over 
him—fear and awe ; but he put this vision 
aside and resumed his preparations with a 
resolute air. He bought a rifle, a sleeping- 
bag, and a waterproof sack for his clothing, 
and a number of small notions upon which 
all his authorities agreed. These acts 
strengthened him in his purpose and gave 
him great joy. 

His two friends went with him to the train 
the next afternoon, and as they were all 
seated in the tourist car in which he had 
secured a berth, Owen pulled out a roll of 
bills, and said in an offhand way, “See 
here, son, we can’t go with you, but we don’t 
think you’ve got money enough, and we 
would like to have a stake in your venture. 
Here are four hundred dollars, and we want 
you to sign over a quarter interest in what 
you find, What do you say to that ?” 

Jack was smitten dumb by this offer, for 
he was in need of more money, and was 
troubled by the thought. His heart swelled 


with new-born confidence; his luck was 
beginning right at the very start. “ Why, 
boys, that’s fine!” he exclaimed. “Of 


course I'll do it. I'll 
partners with me.” 

“No,” said George, “I don’t think that 
would be fair. You're taking all the risk 
and doing all the work. We'll be satisfied 
with a quarter interest.” 

Jack had an air of being a merchant and 
selling something very tangible as he said, 
“All right. T’ll draw up the agreement 
right now.” Which he did on a scrap of 
paper, and they all shook hands over it with 
high expectations just as the train began to 
move out. 

When Jack returned to his seat, after 
waving his hat at the boys, he found a 
powerfully built, dark-bearded man of about 
fifty years of age stowing his outfit under 
the seat, and making himself quite at home. 
He glanced up sharply as Jack drew near. 
“Number nine?” he queried. 

Jack looked at his ticket. 
nine.” 

“Then we’re seat-mates,” replied the 
stranger with a faint smile, “ but I reckon 
we won't quarrel.” 

Our young gold-hunter was _ profoundly 
impressed by the strength of the stranger’s 
broad shoulders and by his impassive, almost 
sullen face, and deeply interested in his out- 
fit, which was worn with use. He+seemed 
indeed the typical miner. 
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As soon as our hero had time to look 
around the car, he found it filled with land- 
seekers and gold-hunters of all conditions 
and from all parts of the world. He dis- 
covered later that some of them were from 
Australia and a few from Africa, but were 
mostly residents of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Illinois, with nothing particularly distinctive 
about them. Nearly all were going to the 
gold-fields by the water route ; but as Jack 
enlarged upon the antelope and caribou he 
expected to shoot, and the wildfow! he 
hoped to see on the blue, rippling lakes of 
the Telegraph Trail, some of the younger 
men became wistful-eyed, and several said, 
“T wish I was going that way myself!” 
And in this pleasant way the night came 
on. 

He woke the next morning in a land 
disappointingly like his own native prairie 
in Iowa, but as the day wore on the dry 
plains appeared, the prairie-dogs frisked and 
barked, and the winding, deep-worn trails of 
the vanished buffalo stirred the boy’s blood 
with the thought of their majestic presence 
only a few years before. ‘There was indeed 
something grand and wild in the illimitable 
sweep of this untracked plain. 

All that day the train drove steadily toward 
the West into an ever wilder country, over 
immense reaches of prairie, driving toward 
mountains dimly seen in the west, and for 
hours at a time Jack hung from a window 
glowing with satisfaction over the choice he 
had made. 

The car was noisy with talk, but our 
hero’s seat-mate remained darkly impassive 
with lax hands hooked over the seat, a silent 
and stern man. Banks of snow-white fowl 
sat on the lakes, geese, ducks, and crane 
were plentiful, and bands of antelope raced 
with the train ; but to all the bearded miner 
paid no more attention than as though the 
plain were a farm, and these antelope the 
cattle of a barnyard. “He must be used 
to the game country,” thought the boy. 

Then the mountains. To Jack, who had 
scarcely been out of his native prairie town, 
these mighty uplifts of mother earth were 
very thrilling, and the snow which covered 
them made him think very seriously, for the 
first time, of the cold of the land to which he 
had set his face. 

On the second day all constraint was laid 
aside. Train-men and passengers, drawn 
together by a common love of adventure, 
were as one family. The porters treated 
each prospector with marked respect, and 
the conductors seemed anxious to make 
them comfortable, as if forecasting in some 
way the hardships which were to follow the 
loss of the Pullman coach. 

Some of the men played whist and some 
sang songs, while the women cooked on the 
range forward, or attended to their noisy 
babes or to their own toilets. Books were 
exchanged, and no one waited for an intro- 
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duction. And yet all this pleasant freedom 
of speech did not draw a responsive word 
from the dark-browed man sitting at Jack’s 
side. His eyes, in which the youth perceived 
something sad as well as stern, were usually 
fixed absently on the landscape whirling to 
the rear. 

At last, on the third day, to a chorus of 
good-luck benisons, 
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mud, rocks, and rivers were most dis- 
tracting. 

For nearly a week he wandered about the 
horse-corrals, watching the wild little ponies 
being lassoed and broken. Horses he 
needed—that he knew—and he needed a 
partner ; but each trailer seemed too busy 
with his own affairs to give him much 





our hero’ tumbled 
from the train in the 
clear yellow dawn, 
and found himself in 
a squalid little town 
already swarming 
with prospectors in 
all manner of dress 
and of all conditions 
of beard. Itswarmed 
also with boomers 
and horse - jockeys 
and _ profane, loud- 
voiced teamsters. 
The streets were dry 
as ashes, and the 
roaring hot wind 
blew the dust in 
blinding clouds. 
The hotel to which 
he went for break- 
fast seemed predomi- 
nantly whisky bar, 
and was filled with 
blastering loafers 
who made our gold- 
seeker seem very 
pale-faced and very 
young. 

As a matter of fact 
his bewilderment 
grew as the day wore 
on. He found him- 
self quite at a loss, 
now that he was at 
his starting point. 
Plainly he had mis- 
calculated ; he had 
over-estimated his 
powers of organisa- 
tion. If Owen had 
been with him, or 
George, or a single 
person in whom he 
could trust, he would 
not have felt sotimid. Svbypicy« 














For two days he 
walked about, irre- 
solute and uneasy, 
growing each hour 
more depressed. It was one thing to plan 
an outfit, but quite another to get it together 
alone. His store of money seemed to get 
smaller as he inquired the price of horses and 
groceries, and closer study developed that 
the trail was twelve hundred miles long with 
only three points where supplies could be 
purchased, and the tales of its insects, its 


““The blood of his father's adventures was in the boy's heart 
and shining from his eyes.” 


attention, and no one offered him a chance 
to join atrain. He had never been among 
strangers before, and the thought of trusting 
himself to any of these men on such a 
journey seemed a very perilous thing in- 
deed, and yet to go alone was impossible. 
The golden river seemed farther off than 
when he left Cedarville. Once or twice he 
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timidly inquired the price of horses, and 
went so far as to examine the various pack- 
ing apparatus, thereby acquiring a know- 
ledge of the difference between an afparejo 
and a parfleche, but his resolution failed him 
when contemplating the wild and bony little 
horses which the dealers were offering for 


sale.. The bucking of these creatures was 
frightful. To hit the long trail was not so 


simple as he had imagined. ‘The luxury and 
comfort of his tourist car grew each day 
more marked, and he wished he had gone in 
by way of the steamers. Only his boasting 
to George and Owen prevented him from 
changing his plan then and there. “I can’t 
back out now,” he said to himself. 

He had been there for over a week eating 
the sad grub of the best hotel, when who 
should take a seat opposite him at the table 
but the heavy-set, dark-bearded man _ of 
silence with whom he had travelled on the 
train? He greeted Jack pleasantly enough, 
but something in his eyes gave the boy a 
little creepy feeling. He was accompanied 
by a tall young fellow with a big sun-burned 
moustache and a phlegmatic but pleasant 


face. His skin was brown as leather, but 
soft and unwrinkled. His hands were 
Strong, but not horny, and his manner 


self-contained and masterful. Jack looked 
upon him with an admiration that grew from 
moment to moment. The slope of his 
shoulders was superb and the tone of his 
voice full of quiet power. 

The dark-bearded man called him Mason, 
and was apparently giving him orders for 
acquiring an outfit, and to all of his orders 
the young fellow laconically replied, “ All 
right, Colonel, it shall be done.” He was 
plainly both cowboy and trailer. 

Jack plucked up courage to ask them if 
they were going over the long trail. They 
replied that they were. And, yielding to an 
impulse, our puzzled hero confided - his 
troubles to his former seat-mate the 
Colonel,” and said, “ I’ve never been on the 
trail, and these vicious horses scare me, I 
didn’t realise how hard it would be to find a 
partner, either. I don’t know just what to do.” 

The Colonel (as we will call him) replied 
in a kindlier tone than Jack anticipated, 
“ We'll see what we can do for you. I met 
a couple of young fellows on the train from 
Vancouver who will take a partner, and 
Mason here will give you a point or two on 
your outfit.” 

Jack was profoundly grateful for this 
promise of aid, and went with the Colonel to 
the great itudson Bay trading-store, where 
they found the two young men busily getting 
their stores. ‘To the larger of these men, a 
tall, wall-eyed youth of twenty-two or three, 
Jack was introduced. 

“Mr. Davis, here is a young chap who 
wants to yoke up with somebody for the 
trail. If you three fellows can hitch, I think 
you will find it to your mutual advantage.” 
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Davis was not very cordial, and Jack was 
not espécially pleased with him, but they 
shook hands, and the third man, Connery, 
was introduced. 

“ Well, now,” said the Colonel, “ I’ll leave 
you to make a trade, and if you want any 
help, go to Mason, he’s a master trailer.” 

Davis and Connery were from Portland, 
Oregon, and were mechanics with no more 
experience of the wilds than Jack possessed, 
but their conceit was unbounded. ‘They felt 
equal to proceeding to the mouth of the 
Liard, or of rafting down the Saskatchewan, 
only they were short of funds. For that 
reason they were willing to take a third man. 
They warmed to Jack when they found he 
had several hundred dollars in cash, and 
they at once formed what Mason called a 
“ side-partnership.” But Davis, who drew 
up the papers, was careful to stipulate that 
— was only a trail partner, and was to 
lave no share in any discovery they might 
make on the road. He was to furnish two 
horses and one-third of all the outfit, and 
to do the cooking. 

Connery was a small, talkative man, 
several years older than Davis, and assumed 
the captainship of the whole enterprise. 
They were encamped at the time in a small 
tent not far from the store, and Jack moved 
his traps down there at once to save hotel 
bills, and began to cook their supper. * This 
was not a bit interesting, for the wind blew 
the sand into everything he tried to make 
and the smoke nearly blinded his eyes. He 
was a handy boy naturally, and, though this 
was his first real attempt at cooking a camp 
meal, he did very well. 

Closer study of his partners did not 
improve his opinion of them, but he saw no 
other way of getting into the gold-fields, and 
his honour was at stake. He persuaded 
Davis»to take up with Mason’s advice, and 
to have him buy their horses for them, which 
he did, and they all set to work to select and 
break the ponies. 

For some reason, which Jack could not 
understand, the horse-dealers treated Mason 
with astonishing respect ; and the Colonel, 
when questioned about it, said, “ Mason is 
one of the best-known trailers in Montana— 
a thoroughly good fellow; but when he 
fights, he kills. Take every bit of advice 
he offers to heart, for what he don’t know 
about trailing no man in British Columbia 
can teach him.” 

This brief history of Mason put the young 
fellow before Jack in a most absorbing atti- 
tude. His calm and reticence veiled, it 
seemed, a death-dealing temper; and the 
boy realised, or thought he did, that he was 
in the presence of one of the famous “ Bad 
men” of whom he had read. He longed to 
know more of his history; but though his 
eyes were always smiling, his impassive face 
did not invite familiarity, 

A couple of days later, under Mason’s 

















deft and resolute guidance, the three green- 
horns were ready to start. Their train of 
eight cayuses, as Jack had learned to call 
their ponies, were packed, their creaking 
new saddles were cinched tight, and Jack, 
appointed leader for the day, was told to 
ride ahead and keep the trail. 

“Now, lad,” said Mason, a little smile 
creeping round his pleasant brown eyes, 
“let me give you a nudge or two. On the 
trail your horses are the first consideration. 
Don’t look for fancy camping-places for 
yourselves, Just camp where the grass is, 
and remember you can’t lope a pack-train. 
You’ve got to crawl. If you make twelve 
to sixteen miles a day and strike feed and 
water, you stop and wait for another sun,” 
Here he looked them all over, and his smile 
deepened, “It’s a ripping good thing you 
greengages have a couple of hundred miles 
of easy road to practise on before you hit 
the sure ’nough trail, for you'll likely sun- 
burn a shade or two before you reach the 
Quesnelle River, and that will be good for 
your blood. Now, watch your horses. Keep 
their feet shod and their backs clean. So 
long! And be good to yourselves,” 


Jack felt a return of his exaltation as he 
headed the little train of horses up the 
dusty hills, leaving the furnace-like valley 
below him. It seemed a realisation of his 
boyish desire. He was now really and truly 
on his way toward the wild country, toward 
the golden river. It was the First of May, 
and the sky was superb. Gold-hunting was 
to be a fine and picturesque business after 
all. “If only Owen and George were with 
me !” he said to himself. 

This elation was short-lived. One of 
the pack-horses took offence at something, 
and began to buck— that is to say, to jump 
up and down with immense enerzy, falling 
back on his stiffened legs with wicked intent 
to jar his load from his back. For a few 
minutes it was very amusing to Jack, but 
the other men took it much more to heart, 
and they were right, for the pony not only 
succeeded in scattering his own burden, but 
scared the others so that they all ran back 
toward the flat, strewing the path with meat 
and flour and sacks of other valuables. As 
a result, the expedition camped right there, 
only three miles out, to the immense joy of 
all the other gold-seekers whose horses 


contrived to go at least five miles. That 
night and next morning Jack and _ his 


companions put in learning to tie their 
baggage upon their horses, which was not at 
all as simple as it seemed. 

The next morning they got under way 
about noon, after a great deal of hard work 
and a considerable display of ill-temper on 
the part of both horses and men.. The 
pack-ponies would not lead, and the men 
dared not turn them loose on the trail for 
fear of their breaking away and returning. 
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Being unused to their burdens, they would 
rub against the trees in the attempt to get 
rid of their packs, and seized every chance 
to run off into the thickets. 

The weather grew cold and frosty as the 
little train rode, and as Jack was inex- 
perienced as a cook and the other fellows 
knew nothing about trailing, their first 
week was a severe schooling. It was 
hard to rise in the morning when the 
cold north wind was blowing, and Jack re- 
sented being forced to build the fire while 
his partners slept. He had _ insufficient 
clothing, and on the second night their 
camp was so high that he slept cold. Then 
the saddle galled him, and he was very 
lame. With all these other discomforts he 
had to endure the gibes of his companions, 
who did not at all improve on acquaintance, 
Davis was lazy, and Connery was profane 
and common of speech. Jack, being a well- 
brought-up lad, wearied of the coarse songs 
and stupid jokes of his companions. Connery 
he especially disliked, for he talked in- 
cessantly, and took endless delight in com- 
plaining of Jack’s cooking, which was unjust, 
for Jack was improving very rapidly, and his 
meals were very good indeed. 

Nevertheless, there were hours of pure 
enjoyment, and our hero never once dreamed 
of taking the back trail. Their way led for 
the most part along a wagon-road through a 
sparsely settled country, and with loons 
laughing in the pools and ducks and geese 
flying overhead, honking down through a 
glorious sky'their exultant bugling signals of 
command. 

In order to escape criticism as a tender- 
foot, Jack cooked at his camp-fire in the 
most primitive fashion, and the same vanity 
led him to expose himself uselessly to the 
elements. He slept on the ground outside 
his tent, and opened his shirt at the throat 
to show that he was not afraid of the wind. 
He sought seasoning. His new hat grew a 
little dirtier and a little floppier each day, 
and he watched it acquiring tone with the 
same delight with which a smoker sees his 
meerschaum pipe cloud with use ; and when 
they drew into the little Hudson Bay trading- 
post at The Forks of the Quesnelle after 
ten days’ camping, he felt no fear of the 
wilderness, but his dislike of his companions 
had deepened into distrust. In the intimacy 
of the camp they had both showed them- 
selves to be both dishonest and vengeful, 
and Jack especially feared Connery, who 
had a mean little face and a hot and furtive 
eye. 

At Quesnelle our hero stood for the first 
time on the bank of the great and savage 
Fraser River, and the stories that came 
across it from the wild lands of the West 
were rather disturbing, even to a man of 
wide experience. The question of feed for 
the horses, the promise of enormous clouds 
of mosquitoes, as well as the lack of game 
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along the trail, gave the next stage of the 
journey a very serious import. They went 
into camp for the day, pitching tent just 
behind the little village, waiting for the 
steamboat which was to ferry them across 
the river. They occupied the time in buying 
some provisions to replenish their larder. 

At last, after all preparations were made, 
the boat took them on board and set them 
across, and they went into camp on a little 
narrow space of cleared land at the edge of 
a dark forest, which covered the rolling hills 
to the west as far as the eye could see. 
Into the shadow of this forest the little path 
which led to the golden river entered as 
obscurely as a snake. It seemed impossible 
that so small a road should be so long and 
so famous. 

Jack was surprised and delighted to find 
Mason and the Colonel encamped on the 
west bank of the river, and his heart glowed 
with a rush of genuine affection for the 
handsome trailer who had done so much for 
him, and who called out in his curiously 
indifferent way, “ Hello, son, how are you 
making out ?” 

“Pretty well,” replied Jack frankly. “ But 
we had one or two pretty cold nights up on 
the ridge.” 

Mason looked at him over a horse which 
he was saddling, and his eyes grew quizzical. 
“You've acquired that sunburn—or maybe 
you are just frost-bit.” 

Jack was flattered by this remark, and 
laughingly replied, “I guess it’s the smoke, 
partly. You see, I have to do the cooking.” 

“ How do you get on with those three-by- 
six ‘ side-partners’ of yours?” 

Jack’s face darkened. “ Not very well.” 
He looked around cautiously,; and then 
added, “ Davis is so lazy that I have to do 
part of his work, and Iam afraid of Connery. 
He’s been in jail once.” 

“Well, that’s a nice partner. 
you know it?” 

“Well, they got to quarrelling one day, 
and Davis just out and out called him a jail- 
bird. I’m almost afraid to go any farther 
with them. I’m sure they’d rob me if they 
got a good chance.” 

Mason looked serious. “ Well, now, see 
here, you mustn’t let yourself get cross-wise 
with your partners. On the trail you're 
going to be tied up mighty close for a couple 
of months, and you can’t afford to kick over 
trifles when you're in the middle of a 
Canadian forest. You’ve got to be patient. 
If you get to quarrelling in camp, it will be 
blue Monday all the week.” 

“T know it,” replied Jack, “and that’s 
what bothers me. They fight almost every 
day, and they hate me.” 

The Colonel, coming up at this moment, 
greeted our hero absently, but not unkindly, 
and said, “ You made pretty good time.” 

Jack went back to his own fire more deeply 
dissatisfied with his partners than ever, but 


How do 
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He was now 
over two hundred miles on his journey, and 
the chances for joining another train were 


realising his helplessness. 


very poor. There was no point of supply 
nearer than The Forks of the Skeena, and 
all reports of the trail were very stern, As 
Mason said, he was tied close to these men. 
Their outfits had all been thrown together, 
and it would be hard to separate them even 
if they were to consent to a division. They 
had thrown the heavy end of all the camp 
work upon him from the first, and latterly 
he had been forced to build the fire, cook 
the breakfast, rouse them out of bed, and 
often to round up and help saddle the horses 
in order to get a decently early start. Davis 
now led the train, sending Jack to the rear 
to urge the pack-animals along. In short, 
he felt that he was being treated like a 
servant instead of as an equal partner, and 
by men whom he both disliked and feared. 

That night, however, brought another and 
graver indictment against his partners. They 
were both away in the village all day and 
came to camp late at night drunk and quarrel- 
some. Connery seemed especially disposed 
to make trouble. He came over to where 
Jack lay, disgusted and alarmed, and, giving 
him a kick in the side, ordered him to get 
up and cook some supper. 

Jack was indignant, and replied, “I will 
not. Ifyou are hungry, go and get it your- 
self.” -Connery again kicked him, and this 
time so viciously that our hero rose, moved 
by a mighty resentment, and grappled with 
him and threw him into a corner of the tent, 
where he lay perfectly helpless. Davis, 
whom drink had made foolish, laughed at 
his partner’s predicament. 

“Served you right, Mike,” he said— 
“served you right, you jail-bird.” 

Our hero’s heart was swollen with anger 
and dismay. Dressing himself, he walked 
over toward Mason’s fire, hoping to find him 
still up. He was, in fact, sitting with his 
back to a tree, with his feet to the dying fire, 
smoking peacefully. The Colonel was in his 
tent. 

“ Hello ! 
turn in. 
climate.” 

“ What would you do if you had a couple 
of drunken partners?” Jack furiously in- 
quired, 

The trailer’s face changed. “Have your 
two beauties loaded up to-night ?” 

“Yes, They are both so drunk they can’t 
stand, and Connery has _ been kicking me, 
I’m going to leave them, if I have to go in 


son,” called Mason, ‘“ Better 
To-morrow comes early in this 


alone. I can’t stand it to go with them any 
farther.” i 
“Oh! I wouldn’t discard them for this 


one spree. It'll be a long time before they 
reach another bar.” 

“It isn’t that altogether, but I am afraid 
they'll rob me and leave me in the forest. 
Connery keeps trying to find out how much 





“One of the pack-horses took offence at something, and began to ‘buck,’ ... strewing the path 
with meat and flour and sacks other valuables.” 
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money I have left,and I am afraid of him. 
I want you to help me get my stuff away 
from there to-morrow morning. Will you do 
it? Id rather go in alone than stay with 
such men another day.” 

Mason looked at him speculatively. 
“ That’s a pretty hard record you give them, 
but I can’t say I was much taken with them 
myself. But, boy, look here, don’t you 
make any mistake. Right here you quit 
play and begin business, That little twelve- 
inch gauge of a road,” and he nodded toward 
the forest, “is eight hundred miles long with 
no bridges and no tunnels. What you eat 
you will have to pack right along with you. 
There’s only one point of supply between 
here and the Stikeen. Your week of trailing 
on this river road has been only a practice 
mark. To go into that trail alone is a 
good stiff proposition for any man, let alone 
a boy of your age. I advise you not to 
do it.” 

These words did not destroy Jack’s 
courage ; on the contrary, they roused in 
him the spirit of his father, and he answered, 
“T will not turn back now, no matter what 
happens, and I will not go on with these 
men.” 

The Colonel, speaking from his tent, asked 
what the matter of the discussion was, and 
after Mason had told him, he said, gravely 
and kindly, “ You’d better go back to your 
camp, my lad; your partners will be all 
right in the morning.” 

“ But Mike kicked me !” exclaimed Jack. 
“ We had a fight, and I threw him.” 

“Oh ! he'll forget that,” remarked Mason, 
from his wealth of experience. “ He'll 
respect you all the more for it.” 

The Colonel came out of his tent, and 
after listening to the boy’s story of his 
encounter, turned to Mason and asked 
reflectively, “ Mason, do you suppose this 
lad could stand our pace ? ” 

“He seems a gritty little bantam. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he could.” 

After a moment’s thought the older man 
turned again to Jack, ‘ We’re making time, 
my lad, and it will be all day and every day 
with us, but if you want to trail along with 
us and camp beside us, we’ll kind o’ keep an 
éye on you.” 

Jack’s throat so filled with gratitude that 
he could hardly utter his thanks to this offer. 
The Colonel, as he turned to re-enter his 
tent, paused to say warningly, “ We hit the 
trail to-morrow morning early, so be ready 
to go. Mason, you might help him a little 
the first day or two.” 

Notwithstanding this warning, Jack 
lingered about the fire, loath to leave these 
his only friends. “ Let me sit here by your 
fire till morning,” he said at last, as Mason 
began to unroll his own bed. “I daren’t go 
back there to-night.” 

Mason rose. “I see. Well, I reckon 
we'd better go and get your bed then.” 


Jack had really been ashamed to ask him 
to do this, and was profoundly grateful for 
his offer. Together they returned to his 
own camp, where they found the two drunken 
men sleeping soundly. Rolling up his 
bedding, the boy followed Mason back to 
the Colonel’s camp, and there spread his 
blankets with a feeling of perfect safety, 
Mason, without a word, slung a fold of his 
tarpaulin over the boy to ward off the dew, 
and went off to sleep at once. 

Jack, however, lay for a long time, too 
excited and too joyous to sleep. He was 
like one rescued from the hands of robbers, 
so thoroughly did he fear and distrust 
Connery. His heart went out to Mason in 
boyish admiration, and the sombre face of 
the Colonel seemed much less forbidding. 
Stern as he was, he had been nothing but 
kindness from the very first moment of their 
meeting. But beneath all, the boy felt for 
the first time a forecast of victory. “Tl go 
through now, sure,” he exulted. “These 
men will take me through.” 

He could hear the rush of the river and 
the voice of.the night winds in the pines, but 
he no longer feared the illimitable land 
which rolled away to the west and north like 
the savage waves of a black sea. There 
was a kind of heroism in discovering its 
mysteries. 


When he woke, Mason was kicking the 
embers of the fire together, and the Colonel 
was bringing in the horses. The east was a 
pale lemon colour, and the air was chill, 
almost frosty. 

Our hero sprang up resolutely. ‘‘Let me 
get breakfast,” he cried. 

“Can you cook?” asked the Colonel, with 
interest. 

“T did all the cooking up the road,” he 
replied, ‘‘and I’m getting handy.” 

“ All right, you may try your hand.” 

jack set to work to do his best, and while 
he rattled among the dishes the Colonel and 
Mason packed the horses, talking together 
in quiet voices. Busied as he was, Jack 
could not but observe and admire the pre- 
cision, the deftness, and the power with 
which the two men got their outfit in order. 
By the time the coffee was steaming, and 
the granulated eggs and sawdusty potatoes 
ready, the horses were all saddled, and the 
packs ready for the rope. 

As Mason dipped into the eggs and potato, 
he said, “ Boy, you’d better start a lunch- 
counter when you get in.” 

The Colonel uttered no word of praise, 
but did full credit to his cook. As they rose, 
Mason remarked, ‘“‘ Now while I wash the 
dishes, the Colonel will take you over to get 
your kit.” 

Jack would have been perfectly helpless 
and quite at the mercy of his partners with- 
out aid, and he walked along beside the 
Colonel with a feeling of exultation. All 
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dread of the meeting with Connery was 
gone. 

As a matter of fact, neither of the drunken 
men woke until Jack had entirely finished 
the division of the outfit and had his horses 
ready to move. 

Davis awoke first and called out, “ Hold 
on there ; where are you going ?” 

“Teslin Lake,” replied Jack, “the place 
you'll never see.” 

Davis sat up. “ What do youmean? Are 
you leaving us?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“What for?” 

“You know what for.” 

Davis looked at his saddled horses. 
“Well, you want to be mighty careful what 
you take with you.” 

The Colonel, who was cinching one of the 
horses, turned to Davis, and said very 
quietly, “This boy is going to travel with us 
from this on, and my advice to you is to 
keep a civil tongue in your head. I’ve made 
a careful division of the outfit, and there is 
nothing further to say.” And with that he 
took up one of the lead ropes. “Line up!” 
he called sharply. 

With that word Jack began to know a 
little of the energy, the decision, and the 
persistency of purpose of his leader. They 
returned to camp with Jack’s pack-horses, 
and a half-hour later our hero, riding in the 
middle of the train, started on the long trail, 
with Mason cheerily singing in the rear. 
In five minutes they left all sign of the 
wagon wheel, the town, and the steam- 
boat behind them, and plunged into an 
apparently endless forest of pines. A feel- 
ing of awe swept over the boy at the 
thought of the mighty wilderness ahead, 
but his confidence in his new companions 
was so strong that he rode on with swelling 
heart, eager for each hours disclosure of 
the wild. 

It was well that he was light and hardened 
to the saddle, for the Colonel pushed ahead 
for eight hours without a pause, rising and 
falling over the wooded ridges, crossing 
small streams, skirting marshes, and tread- 
ing fields of wind-blown, fire-scarred trees. 
Three full hours after Jack’s body cried out 
for food and rest, they rode on remorselessly, 
and in the rear, cheery and tireless, Mason 
urged the weary horses forward. 

All day they passed other outfits, less 
capable of making time than themselves, 
and Jack took note of a singular curiosity in 
the action of his leader. He scrutinised 
every camp, stopping his train at times in 
order to make a detour to study the brands 
of the horses, or to speak a word of inquiry 
to those about the fires, and once Jack over- 
heard a man say in reply, “Yes, two men 
of that description passed us at Soda Creek 
four days ago. ‘They had good horses, and 
were making time.” 

From all this Jack got the idea that the 
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Colonel was anxious to overtake some of his 
fiiends, and Mason, in answer to his query, 
carelessly answered, “ Yes, I believe some 
of the Colonel’s acquaintances are ahead of 
us somewhere.” 

That night as they went into camp on the 
bank of a reedy lake, Mason said to him, 
“ Boy, we’ve decided to take you into our 
camp if you feel like cooking our grub, I 
‘gee’ when it comes to cooking, and the 
Colonel’s bread is sure death at half a mile. 
What do you say?” 

“Tl be glad to. Tl do the best I can 
for you,” cried the boy in reply, and his face 
shone with joy. Mason remained ominous, 
“This is no picnic you're taking up. If you 
cook two meals every day and take care of 
the kitchen-ware and the cupboard, you are 
going to earn your passage.” 

“Tm not afraid.” 

“Well, that’s settled. Now, whenever we 
unpack, you make it your business to light 
into the. ‘commissary’ and stir up some- 
thing to eat. We'll do the rest.” 

Jack was perfectly satisfied with this 
arrangement. True, it was not easy to get 
up in the frosty dawn and cook by a 
smoky fire, but he managed to do it, while 
Mason rustled the horses and the Colonel 
struck the tent. A couple of hours’ work 
of a morning, and then at the cry “Line 
’em up,” the horses fell into place like 
bits of machinery, and the day’s travel 
began. 

It was all tremendously fine and interest- 
ing to the boy. Each day was a wonder 
and a delight. Sometimes two or three 
outfits chanced to camp near together, and 
were apt to start together of a morning, and 
it was a fine sight when a score or two of 
horses went winding, like a canvas-coloured 
worm, over the hills, the bells clanging, the 
mules braying, and the. sharp, stern cries of 
the drivers breaking the early morning 
quiet. Once or twice they camped on a 
splendid meadow on the banks of a lake, 
and the tinkle of herd-bells, the ring of axes, 
the clash of tin dishes made cheery music, 
and Jack wondered whether anything finer 
ever took place on “the overland Fé trail” 
of which his father used to speak. When 
the flaring camp-fires arose beside each tent 
or pile of baggage, and the odour of bacon 
and coffee filled the air, it seemed the 
perfection of trailing, the most desirable 
form of travel. 

The evenings grew rapidly longer. It was 
daylight till nine o’clock, and twilight till 
half-past ten. They went to bed while the 
sky was still red with sunlight, and when 
they arose, even at five o’clock, the sun was 
high. 

During all these days the stern and silent 
Colonel never relaxed his search, which, in 
a most unaccountable way, had begun to 
impress Jack as a pursuit. Every outfit he 
overtook he questioned, and when they 
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answered, “ Yes, passed us four days ago,” 
or, “ Three days ago,” he seemed to grow 
sterner, and his cry of “Line ’em up!” 
pierced our boy’s heart with a pang of 
inexplicable excitement, so stern and so 
intense was his leader’s face at the time. 


But, after all, the days were joyous. Was 
he not driving straight toward the golden 
river in company with the most experienced 
and reliable guides? Besides, he was young, 
and hope always leads the way for the 
young. 


(70 be continued. ) 
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‘‘ What name, please ?'’—‘‘ Hemmaremmins,’ 


‘‘Beg pardon ?”—‘‘ HEMMAREMMINS,” 
‘*Oh, ah, would you kindly spell it?” 
“* He-Hem-Hem-Hay Haitch-He-Hem-Hem-Hi-Hen-Hess |" 
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WHAT CHILDREN WANT TO KNOW. 


BY AGNES DEANS CAMERON. 


; ‘O find out what is passing in the 
thoughts of my children, I yester- 
day confronted them with this 

demand. ‘Suppose this morning an all- 
wise man were to enter our class-room, 
one who could and would answer any 
question you choose to put to him, what 
six things would you ask ?” 

The children were ordinary, every-day 
Canadian boys and girls, between the 
ages of nine and fourteen; but the 
questions they put to that imaginary 
shape from the all-wise shades were not 
commonplace. ‘They surprised me nota 
little, and have set me thinking. Perhaps 
they will interest others. 

The first set of questions was from a 
boy of eleven, a little, button-nosed, red- 
headed chap, and were all of a geographical 
strain: “Who made the ocean salty?” 
“Why is it that the sun only goes half- 
way round the earth?” “ Why is it that 
we don’t slip off the earth?” “If the 
earth stopped, what would happen to 
us?” ‘* How big is a volcano inside ?” 

The next six were a girl’s, and all of 
them purely personal in their nature— 
“Who is my future husband?” ‘ When 
am I going to die?” ‘Where is the 
thief that stole my watch?” ‘“ Please 
can you tell me how to draw well?” 
“What position or situation shall I have 
when I get older?” ‘How can I be 
healthy all my life?” 

That Nature-study is receiving its due 
attention is evidenced by the next set: 
“Why do fishes die on land?” ‘Why 
is it that crabs can live under water?” 
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“What kind of things are there at the 
bottom of the sea?” “What kind of 
bird is the snipe?” ‘Why are Japs 
small?” ‘Why do fish go to spawn in 
running water ?” 

A quiet little girlie of ten, who walks 
gently in and out of her class-room every 
day, and looks demure and purely recep- 
tive, produces from the quiet depths of 
somewhere these six posers: “ Who was 
the first school-teacher?” ‘* Why are not 
all the people in the world the same 
colour?” ‘*Why are boys and girls not 
the same?” ‘‘ Why is it that oil will not 
mix with water?” ‘How many feet of 
snow are there in the Rocky Mountains?” 
“Please can you tell me all about 
history ?” 

A remarkable series is that of a black- 
eyed little Jewess, a bright wee maid, as 
sharp as a needle: “ How many jewels 
has Queen Alexandra?” “Am I to be 
rich or poor?” ‘Who were the first 
people who lived in Jerusalem?” “ How 
is it that the more people get, the more 
they want?” “Is it true that there is 
gold and diamonds on Cocos Island?” 
“ When the world comes to an end, how 
can the people be united if parts of their 
bodies are in different parts of the 
world ?” 

A young cynic with but half-veiled 
irony demands (it is a boy this time): 


“Who was the man that invented 
grammar?” ‘*Who was your school- 
teacher when you were at school?” 


“Who first thought it was wise to have 
schools?” ‘What good does history do 
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us?” “Did you ever count the stars ?” 
“What does Ignorance personified mean?” 

Many go back to first principles with 
mild little queries like these: “‘ Why did 
Adam die?” ‘How old is North 
America?” ‘What was here before the 
world was made?” ‘“ What language did 
Adam and Eve speak when they first 
entered the world?” “Who married 
Cain?” “Where was the Lord before 
He made the world?” ‘“ Where was God 
born?” “When we hear about Christ, 
He lived at the beginning of the first 
century: was that His first time on 
this earth?” “If Jesus was born on 
December 25th, why did they not begin 
to count time then, instead of at 
January 1st?” ‘What would there be 
if there was no universe?” ‘* When and 
how was God the Father created?” 
“What holds this world up?” “What 
were Adam and Eve—English, French, 
or what?” ‘How are we to connect 
what the Bible says of the beginning of 
the earth, with what science says?” 
“What comes aiter space?” “In 
Christ’s time, were the people who lived 
to be hundreds of years old, a hundred 
years a baby, or a hundred years an old 
man ?” 

Many were the questions regarding 
Heaven, and the Heavens: “Is it true 
that the stars are inhabited, and will the 
people on the earth ever be able to travel 
from one star to another?” “Is the sun 
a ball of fire, or just a reflection?” “How 
long does it take for Jupiter and Mars to 
go round the earth?” “ What is it like 
in Heaven?” ‘Shall we be able to 
recognise our friends in Heaven, and will 
they have the same faces as they had on 
earth?” ‘Is there a Heaven for every 
planet, or one between them all?” 
“ Why did the Lord make many planets, 
instead of one large one?” “If the 
earth stopped going round, what would 
happen?” “When the world comes to 
an end, will the moon really turn to 
blood?” ‘Why is it that people think 
Mars so near and think nothing about 
Venice, alihough it is our next-door 
neighbour as well as Mars ?” 

The rapid transition of thought strikes 
one on reading the question-slips, For 
instance, were two things more widely 
apart ever before brought into juxta- 
position than this ?—“ If you jumped off 
the world, and went straight on, where 
would you goto?” “Who killed Julius 
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Cesar?” Or take this pair: 


“Why 
did Joseph not tell his brethren he was 
their brother the first time they came 


down to Egypt to buy corn?” “ What 
is the power of one of the suckers of a 
devil-fish ? ” 

The purely ethical questions are, some 
of them, very good: “When a man 
murders another man and then a man 
hangs the murderer, is the hangman 
not a murderer himself?” “Do you 
think the world will ever become one 
nation with the same religion?” ‘‘ Why 
should the King and Queen be more 
powerful and be treated better than 
any other person?” ‘Why should a 
man be hung if he shot another man, and 
in war, if they shoot a man, they would be 
praised and thought much of?” ‘Is 
it wrong to tell stories in defence of 
others?” “Is it wrong to suspect? If 
so, how are we to know what to guard 
against ?” ‘Will people who have had 
no chance of hearing about God be 
admitted to Heaven?” “What is the 
noblest life?” ‘These, surely, all of them, 
are thoughtful questions—these young 
people are doing their own thinking. 

With a few of what even to Dick Swiveller 
would be “staggerers”” we close the list. 
Here they are : “ Do you know how people 
hypnotise each other?” “Was Shake- 
speare the same as other men in his age 
as regards to morals?” ‘ Who wrote the 
first poem ?” “ Who is the prettiest person 
in the world?” ‘Will you please tell me 
all about the people in the world?” 
“Where did Mozart, Schubert, and the 
other old musicians learn so much in the 
first place?” “Why do people get sick ?” 
“Will women ever be considered as equal 
to men in politics and in business ?” 
“What makes some people so clever and 
others so stupid?” “Why did Noah 
take some animals into the ark and leave 
others to get drowned?” ‘Will there 
ever again be as clever a writer as 
Shakespeare?” ‘Why is there such a 
thing as Politics?” “What are people’s 
brains like?” “Why are some people 
more sensible than others ?” 

It is a boy who writes: “TI would like 
to know how you can tell mother-pigeons 
from father-pigeons?” and, ‘‘ Who invented 
the first joke?” While the youngest girl 
in the whole class wrote, in a wee little 
hand, in the middle of a sheet of foolscap : 
“Please would you tell me what my 
mother thinks every day in her mind ?” 
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‘“Which way are you going?” 


skidder"’): 
“‘Dunno, ma’‘am! We've bin a-turnin’ round and round till I ain't got a notion,” 
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A STORY FOR 
THE COLLECTOR 
OF ANTIQUES. 





BY GODFREY J. FRANKS. 


ml BLONG early French mirror, in 
richly carved and gilt frame. 
Sheraton settee, four-seat.’ 
That reads all right.” 

The speaker was my friend Errington, 
and the scene a stuffy carriage in the 
new “fast” morning train up to London, 
“rrington was a collector. His house 
in quiet liftle Midford was filled with 
antiques and curios of all sorts. Collecting 
was his hobby, and he was now busily 
engaged looking over the catalogue of 
a furniture sale to which we were both 
going. ‘The sale in question was near to 
Pagton, a sleepy little town some forty 
miles south-west of London, with which 
a portion of my early life had been 
associated ; and having introduced the 
matter to my friend, I had made arrange- 
ments to accompany him. 

This for several reasons. There was 
my own connection with Pagton, I was 
interested in Errington’s collection, and 
finally the deceased lawyer, whose goods 
were being sold, had some little attraction 
for me, for I could not help thinking that 
some of his money, at least, had been 
accumulated at my expense. 





It was “view day”; therefore, upon 
arrival, we at once made the best of our 
way to the scene of the sale. 

The lawyer could not exactly be called 
an art patron, the pictures and orna- 
ments being distinctly commonplace ; 
but he had acquired, by means known 
best to his profession, some good old 
furniture. A few items under the head- 
ing of “ Hall” and “ Drawing-Room” 
had attracted Errington. The French 
mirror, the Sheraton settee, and one or 
two others seemed, to say the least, 
promising. 

He gave both these lots the most 
careful scrutiny. The mirror was charm- 
ing and perfect. The settee wasa picture 
from a collector’s point of view. It was 
of slender design and obviously antique 
build. Its graceful back and arms, which 
were ornamented by carving and lining, 
were characteristic of the maker and 
period, and simply delightful to the eye 
of the antique furniture fancier. 

The settee had a history and a reputation 
of its own. It had some years previously 
been purchased by a private gentleman 
of the neighbourhood at the [dispersal 
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sale of a well-known collection, on which 
occasion it had been run up nearly to 
three figures, being really a most perfect 
example of Sheraton furniture. From 
this gentleman’s hands it had passed into 
the possession of Lawyer Philbank by 
a quiet process, but quite known to 
dealers and collectors, who keep an eagle 
eye on well-known and valuable specimens. 
Consequently, on the announcement of 
the present sale, several of them were 
upon its trail, 

In the common variety of country 
furniture sales the descriptions “ Shera- 
ton” and ‘Chippendale ” occur very fre- 
quently, and the chances of picking up 
a piece of furniture actually by these 
makers is a slender one; but in the 
present case here was the article, its 
history written and well known to all, 
and its resting-place noted in the pocket- 
book of more than one dealer for years 
past. 

At this sale, therefore, were several 
“sets” of dealers, all bent on either 
securing the prize or making a little out 
of it. ‘There were the local furniture men, 
determined to “make the Londoners 
pay.” There was the usual group of 
general antique buyers from the various 
Midland centres, who would stand to- 
gether against the locals and pay them out 
as little as possible, securing all they 
could, confident of their own knowledge 
and abilities, and quite sure that when they 
“dropped” a lot there was no profit in 
it for any one else. Lastly, there was the 
small group of “ Londoners” referred to, 
equally confident of being able to outbid 
the country antique men and yet secure 
a good profit from some rich amateur. 

Against this combination of dealers 
and groups of dealers the amateur stood 
a poor chance of getting such a “‘ plum” 
cheap. And so thought I and my friend 
Errington as we sauntered through the 
house, picking up a lot here and there 
for a closer inspection. 

To several present Errington was not 
unknown. He had on more than one 
occasion given them a fruitless journey, 
having bid up for lots until they could 
hardly earn their railway fare out of them. 
Consequently, when they saw he was most 
evidently aware of the history of the settee, 
and probably also of its value, their hopes 
of “knocking out” any really substantial 
sum vanished. Still, such men are 
nothing if not stoical, Time—and a very 
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short time, too—would show whether they 
could earn one sovereign or twenty out 
of it, and there the matter had to rest. 


The first day’s sale commenced. An 
hour or two of patient waiting, during 
which the auctioneer metaphorically waded 
through the front kitchen, the back kitchen, 
and the larder—dwelling as long upon 
the knocking down of an iron pot as a 
city auctioneer would upon a £50 
diamond ring—and the “Hall” was 
reached. This had been the location of 
the settee. 

The moment of the sale had arrived. 
The curious waited with bated breath 
to see to what figure the masterpiece 
would rise. ‘Three and even four figures 
were whispered about from ear to ear. 
The dealers became all attention. To 
them the question was, was there any- 
where in the room a serious bidder for it 
outside their own ring? If not, they 
would divide a comfortable sum among 
themselves and one of them would carry 
off a prize. If there were such a bidder, 
the sum to be divided would certainly be 
small ; it might be to vanishing point, and 
—there might be no prize at all. 

It was bravely started at a sovereign by 
a local man anxious to show his know- 
ledge of the value of such things, and 
carried up in five-shilling bids by one or 
two of the neighbouring gentry to seven 
pounds ten. At this point a furniture 
man took it up, and it looked like being 
knocked down until Errington stepped in, 
‘Then ensued a duel: Errington on the 
one hand and the furniture dealer on the 
other, the rest of the “ring” being 
content to leave it to their spokesman. 
By bids of half a sovereign it rose to 
eighteen pounds, and it became evident to 
the “ring” that Errington meant business, 
Standing next to him was a Leicester 
dealer who had met him once or twice at 
other sales and knew the general result of 
his bidding. The dealers’ case was getting 
desperate. To see good money paid to 
the auctioneer when it might be divided 
amongst themselves goes against the grain 
of a dealer’s mind ; therefore, as desperate 
cases require desperate remedies, the 
Leicester man, with a _ nod to his 
companions, edged up to Errington, and 
quietly gave him a sign to cease bidding, 
and they would see that he had the 
opportunity of buying it afterwards or 
sharing with them. 
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Now the dealer, whatever his business 
methods, is honourable in “ standing in,” 
Once a compact is made, none but a 
blackleg would cry off. ‘This Errington 
knew, and therefore, seeing that to 
continue bidding would mean either being 
outbid in the end or buying very dear, 
while to cease would give him a chance 
of getting it ata more reasonable figure, 
he ceased, and allowed the auctioneer to 
knock it down at eighteen pounds ten, 
to the utter confusion of the locals. 

The sale proceeded, the company dis- 
persed, and thus ended the first sale of 
the settee. 

The second took place in the warehouse 
of the local furniture man who had bought 
it. To this rendezvous the mixed lot of 
dealers gathered, and with them Erring- 
ton. Lists and catalogues were produced, 
an auctioneer appointed, and the lots 
purchased by the various men were gone 
throuzh in regular order. 

“Tot 143, mahogany dining-table,” 
called the auctioneer. ‘‘ Four pounds. 
Any one want this table ?” 

“Ves ; four pounds ten,” said a voice. 

* Five pounds,” 

At five pounds it was knocked down, 
and the difference—twenty — shillings— 
pooled. 

Lot after lot was thus disposed of, the 
pool growing steadily. At last the settee 
was reached. 

“Who wants the settee?” said the 
auctioneer. ‘‘ Eighteen pounds ten.” 

“Nineteen,” came from a bystander. 

“ Twenty,” said the Leicester man, and 
carried it up to twenty-eight pounds, at 
which point the locals all ceased to bid ; 
and having nudged Errington to keep 
quiet, the Leicester man was the purchaser 
at that amount, nine pounds ten going to 
swell the pool. 

At the end of this ‘“‘sale” the pool, 
some twenty pounds or so, was divided 
equally amongst those present, Errington 
sharing, it being understood by the locals 
that he was a dealer standing in with the 
London lot. 

Time was now getting short, as several 
present had long journeys before them, 
and the 6.5 up train was the latest that 
would serve. A small private room in 
Pagton’s single commercial hotel was 
therefore the scene of the third “sale,” 
which was conducted to the accompani- 
ment of a hasty tea. The “‘ bag” of the 
party, seven in number, consisted of two 
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articles only —the French mirror and the 
Sheraton settee. 

One of the London men appeared in 
an easy and natural way to take the 
position of chairman. Evidently he was 
a king among dealers. Addressing 
{rrington, this important gentleman 
courteously informed him that stress of 
circumstances had forced them to take 
him into their settlement to some extent, 
and that he would now have his oppor- 
tunity. At the same time he made it 
quite clear that they did not intend to let 
him share their profits further than he 
was prepared to bid. 

The mirror was first put up. This 
stood at six pounds, at which figure 
Errington did not want it. He therefore let 
it pass, noting that no one else bid for it 
either, and rightly assumed that the true 
settlement among themselves was to 
follow when he had been got rid of. 

The settee followed. 

** Twenty-eight pounds,” said the chair- 
man, 

“Twenty-nine,” said Errington, and 
ran it up steadily by one pound bids to 
eighty, at which figure it stood to the 
credit of the “ring.” Regretfully he 
ceased, 

‘“* Have you done, sir?” 

Ves, I am afraid so.” 

Very well, then, We had better settle 
at once. Fifty-two pounds to knock out 
between seven of us. Your share, sir, will 
be seven guineas,” and, suiting the action 
to the words, the chairman passed the 
coins over the table. 

There being no further excuse for 
Errington to stay, to the evident relief of 
the party he wished them good-day and 
soon after joined me outside, recounting his 
first experience of a dealer’s ‘‘ knock-out.” 

It was a keen disappointment, but 
could not be helped. After tea we took 
a stroll through the town, and while 
I noted the old familiar objects and 
a few strange new ones, my friend 
calmed and consoled himself with a 
cigar. As we passed I noted several 
faces well known to me, and especially an 
old fellow leaning over his front garden 
gate quietly smoking. 

“ Good evenin’, sir,” said this individual. 

“ Good evening, John,” said I, at once 
recognising the voice as that of the 
lawyer’s old gardener. ‘‘ How are you 
getting on? Are you going to be taken 
on by the new owners of the house ?” 














“ Nay, nay, sir, my time’s over. Had to 
gie up three year ago; but the maister’s 
been very good—let me live in this cottage, 
and now they tell me ’e’s willed it to me 
in is will.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. I should think 
you were sorry to see the old things sold 
to-day ?” 

“Oh, aye, an’ some of ’em fetched 
money, they did, too. ‘There were that 
‘all seat as ’e ’ad made in Lunnon fetched 
mor’n ’e give for it, and lots o’ things the 
same, I’m told.” 

“What seat was that?” I asked, and 
Errington pricked up his ears. 

“Why, that one as ’e ’ad made to look 
like the old ’un.” 

This was becoming interesting. ‘‘ Do 
you mean that four-seat settee with the 
thin arms and a carved back—because 
that was a hundred years old if it was a 
day ?” 

“'That’s the one, sir; but it warn’t no 
hundred year old, You see, sir, it were 
like this, ’e ’ad an old ’un—got it from the 
old squire’s—’an it stood in the ’all some 
years, until one night there was a bit of 
a fire and it got burnt, not burnt up, ye 
understand, but burnt all ower black and 
one end done for altogether.” 

“Oh! what became of it then?” I 
asked. 

“Well, ye see, it was so burnt that 
’e thought it could niver be got right 
agin; so ’e ’ad a Lunnon man down to 
see it an’ make another jest like it was, 
They say it cost him fifteen pound, and 
no one could have told the difference.” 

* And what became of the old one ?” 

“°?}, ‘ad it mended so as to stand up 
all right, an’ I painted it, an’ it stood in 
the garden agin the tennis lawn where 
ye see it now—that’s what become of it. 
I don’t expect it'll fetch much now.” 

This was news, Giving the old fellow 
half-a-crown for ‘“‘baccy” money, we 
retraced our steps more hastily than 
we had come. 

Could this really be true ? 





No, surely 
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it could not. Still, we would at least 
have a look at the garden seat. A sharp 
walk brought us once more to the scene 
of the sale. The gate at the carriage 
entrance was open, and the purchases of 
the day were being removed. We passed 
in and walked round the house. ‘lhere, 
against the tennis lawn, sure enough was 
a painted seat, its outlines curiously like 
the Sheraton settee sold that afternoon. 
A close inspection convinced us_ both 
that the old gardener was quite correct, 
and we determined to purchase it the 
next day when the garden and outdoor 
effects were to be offered. 

Accordingly, the next morning found 
us quite excited at the outdoor sale. The 
seat went for five shillings and was duly 
conveyed to our hotel, where in an out- 
house we both fell to, busily scraping off 
the paint from the legs. ‘The old gardener 
had done his work well. Some four 
coats of paint, put on with no sparing 
hand, completely filled up the carving 
and covered the delicate lines of the 
wood-work ; but it soon became apparent 
that this was indeed the genuine settee, 
and the other, the much-sold and 
much-knocked-out, sold on its known 
history and reputation, was the modern 
copy ! 

We afterwards heard that the “ gang 
knocked out a further sum of twenty 
pounds before finishing their tea, the 
“chairman” being the purchaser. In 
the London train, the “ countrymen” 
having been got rid of, he and @ 
solitary companion had a duel for it on 
the way to town, its final price running 
weil into the hundreds ! 

Fortunately the damage to the settee 
was not so great as it might have been, 
and with a little professional attendance 
it was made to look presentable once 
more, though it had perforce to stand 
upon one artificial leg and support one 
artificial arm. Still, a Sheraton settee is 
a Sheraton settee, and it is not the least 
prized of Errington’s possessions. 
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BY M. 


EREMIAH STONE was a middle- 
aged man who had seen hard days, 
and who had grown into the habit 
of expecting hard things from his 

fellow-men. 

He was a tall man of weather-beaten 
appearance, and the wrinkles in his brown 
neck were like cracks in a sun-dried sur- 
face. His later years had brought him a 
comfortable little fortune and a young wife. 

It was of the latter he was thinking one 
summer’s afternoon, as he retraced his 
steps to the house in search of more 
cartridges for his rifle. He had been 
trying to shoot ducks on the lagoon, a 
quarter of a mile from the homestead, 
and had made a number of misses. 
Helen might be nervous, he thought. 
He had the deserved reputation of being 
a notoriously careless person with firearms, 
and he had been blazing away for the last 
half-hour. The ducks had merely been 
amused, 

He chuckled a little as he passed 
through the open garden gate. “Ima 
d d bad shot, anyway,” he said. 

Then his attention was caught by voices 
in the sitting-room. One was Helen’s. A 
thing he particularly admired about his 
much-admired wife was her clear, soft 
voice. He paused, arrested half-way up 
the verandah steps by something unusual 
in its tones. ‘Don’t ask me to say 
anything that would not be loyal to 
Jerry,” she said. 








A WASTED CARTRIDGE. 
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The ever-ready jealousy flamed in his 
heart as he heard a man’s voice answer, 
He knew the voice to be that of his 
second cousin, Harold Rye: Harold, who 
owed him everything—the one man who 
had free admittance to his house. What 
was Harold asking her to do that would 
be “disloyal to Jerry”? 

Unconsciously he fell into a listening 
attitude. “How he would despise himself 
later for eavesdropping ! Just now nothing 
mattered, except that he must have the 
truth —the answer to that internal query, 
what had Harold asked of Helen? 

“T don’t, my dear one, I don’t,” said 
Harold quickly, and Jeremiah heard his 
light footstep cross the room. 

He guessed that he now stood beside 
the sofa where Helen was lying. She 
had complained of fatigue this afternoon, 
He would stand straight and slender and 
young—ah! there was the rub—beside 
her, his bright blue eyes and fair hair 
contrasting pleasantly with Helen’s dark 
locks. Many a time a sudden, quickly 
crushed down thought had come to Jerry, 
What a splendid pair they made! And 
he? Well, she had been taken for his 
daughter even on their honeymoon. 

‘*Helen,” said Harold, and his voice 
was low and intense, but not too low 
to reach the listener on the verandah, 
“there can be no harm in your telling 
me just this: if I had come back in 
time—while you were still free, would 














Tell 
I don’t want to 


I—would I—have had a chance? 
me this before I go. 
harbour wrong thoughts to poor old 
Jerry either—but it would be some 
comfort to know. ‘Tell me, Helen.” 

How sure he seemed of his answer ! 

The blood rushed to Jerry’s head, and 
blotted out the straggling glory of the 
Tweediana creeper that rioted along the 
verandah posis before his eyes, and 
another picture grew. He saw the reeds 
along the shores of the lagoon again, 
and himself prone amongst them—the 
last rays of the setting sun lighting on 
his bare grey head, and one helpless hand 
dabbling senselessly in the reddening 
water on the edge of the lagoon. ‘He 
was so careless with firearms,” they would 
say, and there would be no difficulty in 
proving it accidental. 

What need to wait and listen further ? 
He need not suffer the pain of hearing 
Helen’s answer; was not her silence 
sufficient consent? Harold should not 
have long to wait and languish ere his 
love was free again. Jerry would slip 
into his smoking-room to get some more 
cartridges. Probably one would do. He 
would not miss this time. He would go 
back to the lagoon, and then—he would 
aot blame Helen. 

A black boy, working in the garden, 
heard him as he passed along the verandah 
to his private sanctum, and called out; 
“ Have good-pfella sport, boss ?” 

He murmured inarticulately in response, 
and went down the steps again. He 
would have sport this time. 

He crossed the paddock quickly, made 
mad, if ever man was, by that jealous 
rage with which there is no reasoning. 
It shook his broad, stooping shoulders 
with sobs of self-pity. It deepened the 
furrows on his wide-lined forehead. — It 
blanched his handsome, strong-featured 
face with a mortal agony. 

Once he half-turned, as though to 
retrace his steps to the house, sheer 
brute anger forcing on him the necessity 
of first wiping Harold off the face of 
the earth as the immediate cause of his 
sufferings. But the self-control of years, 
the hatred of letting others witness his 
shame and grief, and his over-keen sense 
of justice, conquered this impulse. How 
had they sinned? It was merely the 
inevitable turning of May to May, and 
the crime lay with December, who would 
try to hold May to his hoary side. ‘The 
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one remedy was here, nestling in his 
cartridge belt. 

Now the wide shimmering lagoon lay 
before him, It was here he had brought 
Helen the first night they had spent in 
their new home. It had been a beautiful 
starry night, with a young moon. They 
had come out early after dinner, when 
the sunset pink still lingered in the sky, 
Little rosy clouds drifted across the 
darkening heavens, and the larger evening 
stars were beginning to show. It was 
dark enough for the belt of timber to 
stand out black against the sky-line, but 
not yet night enough for all the blue to 
have vanished behind the rosy clouds. 
God! how happy he had been! It was 
fitting that he should choose this spot for 
his last look upon the world. ‘There was 
a grim irony about it that appealed to him. 

How much alone he felt ! 

Were they parting at the house with 
half-promises and insistent words of 
being ‘‘ loyal to Jerry,” broken a thousand 
times in lingering looks ? 

He felt in his belt for the cartridge, and 
tossed an empty one away. 

“* Coo-ee !” 

It was Helen’s voice, clear and far- 
reaching, coming from the paddocks. 

He must be quick now. But how 
brutal to let her find him! He shifted 
his rifle to the other hand, in doubt. 

He thought he could hear her footsteps 
now, crackling on the dry grass. If he 
turned he should see her through the 
thin timber, coming in her sweeping 
white draperies towards him. He had 
always told her that he liked her best 
in white—perhaps Harold did too, Was 
there time? 

And then a little breeze sprang up and 
brought the scent of flowering wattle on 
the other bank towards him. ‘There 
had been wattle in her wedding bouquet 
the day they were married. She had said 
it was quite an innovation—and how 
happy she had looked! 

A pink monthly rose, thrown with 
unerring aim (Helen’s brothers always 
allowed that she had a straight eye and 
threw like a boy), struck the back of his 
neck. He let his rifle slip to his side, 
and turned. He was answered. It was 
too late now . . . another time. 

Helen stood laughing before him, her 
cheeks very flushed, her eyes very bright. 

“What are you thinking of, my dear 
old goose, mooning there as if you con- 
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templated a suicidal plunge? Jerry 
started, but she went on gaily, slipping 
her hand through his arm, “I don’t 
believe you have shot a thing all the 
afternoon !” 

“Why did you follow me?” he asked 
sullenly. 

“Jerry! You look quite cross; and,” 
growing serious, “ I don’t want you to be 
cross, because I want to ask you something 
very particular, and it seems rather rude— 
as he is your relation—and I do not want 
you to ask for reasons, either !” 

“My relation!” Jerry looked dazed 
What was she going to ask him ? 

“T want you to tell Harold not to 
come any more: he—he—bores me, and 
I can’t bear to be bored, as you know, 
dear!” 

For answer Jerry put his big hand under 
her chin. He looked long in her eyes as 
she turned her face up to his. ‘Are 
you sure it isn’t I who bore you, Helen ?” 
he said gravely, all the pent-up feeling 
breaking out about his trembling lips. 

She leaned her bared head prettily 
against his shoulder, and rubbed her 


cheek up and down his rough sleeve. 
“‘\What a question ! 


Didn’t I leave Harold 
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most unceremoniously, to pack himself 
off as best he could, while I ran—yes, 
ran—all the way across that nasty hard 
paddock in my house slippers, to the only 
man in the world who never bores me ?” 

Jerry looked in her eyes again, and 
then he leaned forward and kissed her 
suddenly, Perhaps she wondered at the 
apology in that kiss. He had seen another 
picture mirrored in those grey depths, and 
this time it was not a still figure among 
the reeds, but the unassailable, unswerving 
purity of a woman’s honest love. 

He slipped a cartridge into the rifle. 

“Stand aside, Helen,” he said; “I 
am going to fire a salute. 

He raised the rifle to his shoulder and 
fired straight into the air. 

Helen looked concerned. “Jerry! 
You really ought not to waste cartridges 
like that. You know very well that when 
you made the last lot you said you were 
short of powder.” 

Helen was an economical little soul, and 
she hated waste. 

But Jerry only laughed, and kissed her 
again. 

To her dying day she never knew why 
Jerry wasted that cartridge. 


























ind It is highly flattering to be singled out of the crowd at a fashionable function by the photo- 
graphic representatives of the daily press, but when at breakfast you open your morning paper-——!” 
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DRESS AT THE PARIS THEATRES. 


BY M. E. 


is almost incredible. It reaches 

the furthermost ends of society, 
and pervades quiet corners in the most 
unexpected manner. ‘The modern French- 
man would, we know, sooner be the 
author of a successful play than carry 
the baton of the field-marshal, and, 
if only because it is forbidden ground, 
the Frenchwoman of to-day looks upon 
all things theatrical as desirable. But 
these things may be read by all who 
run, and it is of those written in a 
lariguage less common that I would 
write here. 

One of these is the way in which 
dress on the stage affects the multitude, 
not because the actresses have their 
gowns made by the master dressmakers, 
nor because they are written about and 
sketched in every daily and weekly 
paper, but because in each toilette there 
is a personal note that finds its echo 
in the sentiment of some few women in 
the audience, who promptly try to copy 
it. ‘This means that each actress has her 
satellites, particularly among the middle 
classes. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, for 
instance, is the model for no mean 
number of young women on the left 
bank of the Seine, where, in the name 
of art, dress is made even a more fearful 
and wonderful thing than it is in the 
Rue de la Paix. Ata répétition générale 


, | HE influence of the French theatre 


of a new play, when all literary and 
artistic Paris is met together to give 
judgment, one also notices with interest 


CLARKE. 


the marked personality of some theatrical 
personage with her following of satellites, 
not necessarily on the stage. Each 
actress has her special individuality. 
Madame Réjane dresses round her smile, 
a slightly mocking, wholly charming 
feature, with just a touch of the ungentle 
in its depths. Madame Jane Hading, 
of whom it has been said that beauty 
is the keynote to her art, is the admira- 
tion and despair of half Paris because 
her style is inimitable. In the photo- 
graph reproduced here she is wearing 
a blue-black velvet Princesse robe edged 
with skunk, and a stole of Irish lace 
falling to her feet. Her hat, in blue 
velvet to match the gown, has a long, 
sweeping feather in shades of blue. ‘The 
flowing lines and volume of this toilette 
are the latest expression of her cult of 
the chiffon. In her early youth she wore 
gowns that suggested the slightness of 
her figure, a form of art that is only 
successful in the springtime of life, 
and Madame Hading, with her supreme 
knowledge of just where to draw the 
line, has slipped graciously over the 
difficult one that divides first youth 
and early middle age, so that one is 
merely conscious of a new beauty with- 
out feeling any regret for that which 
is past. 

To quite another type does Madame 
Mégard belong, and the frock shown here, 
which she wore in the first new play of 
the season, Za Plus Amoureuse, expresses 
her slim, sinuous style to perfection. It 
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modern, nervous Parisienne whose frocks 
express her mood, but always with artistic 
restraint. Madame Mary Garden, of the 


is in white cloth, trimmed with cream 
passementerie and braid. She also is 
said to have a talent apart for dressing 


+ cnr la tne astm ental 


Madame Jane Hading in “ L’Attentat.” 


Opéra Comique, is another artist whose 

taste is incomparable, and whose Greek 

robes in Aphrodite sent some of the most 
Continucd on Supplement, page |, 


well, and women go as much to see her 
revelations in clothes as to see the play 
she is acting in. Her style is that of the 
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Madame Mégard. 


beautiful women in Parisian society wild 
with envy to dress like her. 


of the Helleu type of beauty actually did, 





One woman 
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but the conventional law-givers said 
such garments were too pronounced, 
and only adaptations have since ap- 
peared in public. 

In each of these women’s clothes 
there is a touch of zestheticism born 
of themselves as well as of the parts 
they play ; but Mademoiselle Bordo, 
who plays at the Capucines Theatre, 
tells another story altogether in the 
gown reproduced here. It is of 
Dresden blue velvet, the bodice 
trimmed with pompadour ribbon 
and gold lace to match that on the 
edge of the skirt. Her impression 
is frankly material, suggesting money 
and money’s worth. ‘This style also 
has its foilowers, for we cannot all 
be intellectually ambitious — or 
zsthetically inclined. | Mademoi- 
selle Polaire, who has passed from 
the dancing girl to the full-fledged 
actress, speaks still a different tongue 
from any one, and finds expression 
for a great deal in the colours she 
wears. ‘Iwo seasons ago her por- 
trait, painted by M. la. Gandara, 
was the sensation of the National 
Salon. He painted her in a pink 
gown with purple in the pink. ‘The 
effect could not be called pleasing, 
but it was extremely psychological, 
which was probably what the artist 
was aiming at; for no men in the 
world are more susceptible to 
women’s dress than I'renchmen—a 
fact which counts for a good deal 

with the women, who dress to 
give them pleasure. 

There is one other distinct 
type on the French stage which, 
though last named, is not at all 
the least important. It is that 
which distinguishes the actresses 
of the Comedie Frangaise. One 
knows them at a glance amongst 
their fellows of other theatres, 
for they belong to a school as 
rigorous as that of the old 
Faubourg St. Germain, and 
they fill one with the same feel- 
ing of things done decently and 
in order. 

All these elements, when 
dispersed through various chan- 
nels, bring forth different re- 

One has only to watch the work- 





girls in the dressmakers’ salons to catch 
the echo or reflection of some well-known 


Continued on Supplement, page 6, 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


WHEN YOU BUY A PIANO would it 

not be as well to get one which you 

can play at any time, even should 

you not possess any knowledge 
of Music? 


HE PIANO IN ITS ORDI- 
NARY FORM is of value only 
to those who are able to play by 
hand. Before it could fill its 

proper place as a source of pleasure and 
enjoyment and before its worth could be 
properly appreciated, the piano had to be 
made accessible to every one. So the 
Pianola came, and the reproach of the un- 
used piano lost its significance, for the 
Pianola made piano-playing universal. 

The Pianola Idea has been carried a step 
further in the Pianola Piano, which, as the 
name indicates, is a combination of a Piano 
and the Metrostyle Pianola. There is no 
suggestion of the automatic about the Pianola 
Piano. It is the only Piano equipped with 
the Metrostyle Pianola, the most remarkable 
development in Piano-player construction. 
By its use the interpretations of the greatest 
musicians are made common to all. Any 
one can play the compositions Paderewski 
has marked as he would play them on the 
concert platform, and similarly all the rolls 
that have been specially interpreted for us 
by well-known musicians. 

The Pianola Piano does not differ in 
appearance from the ordinary upright piano, 
and occupies the same space. It has all the 
advantages of the ordinary piano, plus those 
of the Metrostyle Pianola, and is the First 
Complete Piano making the pleasure of 
music production available to every one. 























The Pianola Piano is manufactured throughout in our own factories, and we are able, 
therefore, to guarantee it in every detail. It is supplied in several models : 


The Pianola Piano (Weber Piano) in Two Models, 
The Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) in Two Models, 


all of which may be seen by any one who cares to call. 
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theatrical personage ; or to hear snatches 
of conversation between two women in a 
fashionable tea-room; or to notice the 


prettiest gowns at 
any reception. 
They are all in- 
spired by the 
theatrical world, 
though they may 
have been through 


MALL 


Mile. Bordo. 


the mill of social convention, which modi- 
fies most things and sometimes robs them 
of that “ first, fine rapture ” which won our 


sympathy and ap- 
pealed to our eye. 

I am_ indebted 
to the Paris house 
of Redfern for the 
photographs of 
their dresses. 
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BIRD-LIFE IN WINTER-TIME. 


BY J. A. 


: | ‘HE little snow-buntings appear on 
our eastern shores in late autumn, 
to stay with us until Marchor April, 

when they will betake themselves for the 
summer to the Arctic regions again. 
Their habitat whilst with us is among 
the heights where the ptarmigan gather. 
Linnets arrive also in large flocks, and great 
flocks of the golden-crested wren—tiniest 
of all European birds. At Brighton 
Londoners may often note a great rush of 
skylarks arrive; they begin to sing directly 
they touch dry land. On the eastern 
coasts, too, armies of these birds may be 
heard passing over for several successive 
days, by night as well as by day, calling to 
each other as they pass on to the inland 
pastures: they fly too high by day to be 
noted by sight. 

Thirty-eight species of our British 
birds are such as resort annually to our 
country on migration, or during the winter 
months, to some part or other of Great 
Britain. Our knowledge of the migratory 
movements of birds has made great 
progress during the last few years, and it 
has been helped on greatly by the action 
of a committee of the British Association, 
who have drawn up annual reports of the 
movements of birds in autumn and in 
spring from notes made at their instance 
by the keepers of our lightships and light- 
houses. Mr. Gatke of Heligoland has 
contributed enormously to the definite 
knowledge of the lines of flight of our 
migrants, taking that island as his ground 
of observation. The late Colonel Irby 
worked hard also in the same direction, 
yet, as he himself told me a few years ago, 
even they knew as yet little positively on 
this fascinating and mysterious subject 
which the wise Solomon of old said was 
one of the things too great for his 
comprehension. 


OWEN. 


We find, for instance, the keeper of the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse writing on a night 
in late autumn: “ What we think were 
woodcocks struck with great force. Birds 
continued flying within the influence of 
the rays of light till the first streak of day, 
continually striking hard all night, and 
falling into the sea. Although we cannot 
be sure, we think there was a_ great 
number of woodcocks struck and fell into 
the sea.” Again, there is a_ pathetic 
account of a little grebe which struck the 
lantern of one light-vessel in such a 
manner that the bird was split right down 
the whole length of the body from the 
neck, Strange that it should be so, but 
the picture suggested by the last few lines 
says more to us than the record of the 
numbers that fell e masse into the sea. 
The risks these little creatures take in 
following out the life the great Creator 
appointed for them are, like those of our 
own humanity, many and inevitable, and 
the spirit within us often fails in their 
contemplation. 

Flocks of various species of wild geese 
come now, and they are often driven 
hither and thither by stress of wind and 
weather. Last year a relative, a coal and 
iron master in the North, told me of a 
huge grey-leg that astonished a party of 
night workmen, who were gathered round 
a fire, by dropping storm-driven and ex- 
hausted into their very midst. So huge 
a goose—for they promptly appropriated 
and measured it from tip to tip of wings 
—these men had never handled before. 
They seldom were seen so far inland. 
Some one asked in one of our dailies 
lately the origin of the term “hell- 
hounds.” The reference was to the 
cries—gabble-retchet, they are termed— 
that come from flights of wild geese at 
night. ‘“Gabriel’s hounds” also they are 
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